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CHAPTER  VIL 


In  the  midst 
Of  laughter,  her  compunctions  are  sincere, 
And  she  abhors  the  jesc  by  which  she  shines  ; 
Remorse  begets  reform. 

Cowper's  Task. 


Notwithstanding  all  this  mystery,  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  delude  myself  by  the  notion 
that  Lady  Stratherne  had  any  thing  to  appre- 
hend from  her  insolent  favourite,  beyond  the 
peremptory  settlement  of  some  pecuniary  obli- 
gation ;  I  saw  that  it  was  insult  not  injury  she 
dreaded.  Unwilling  to  pry  into  a  secret  likely 
to  involve  her  in  further  shame,  I  stole  away 
from  the  window  to  the  opposite  ballustrade ; 
and  leaning  against  one  of  its  stone  vases,  in- 
dulged in  a  bitter  flood  of  tears.  The  con- 
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sciousness  of  Isabella's  humiliation,  of  my  own 
isolation,  of  Clendennis's  absence,  pressed  hea- 
vily on  my  spirits ;  and  grievously  indeed  did 
I  long  for  the  hour  of  my  return  to  England. 

Five  minutes,  ten,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed, — and  Lady  Stratherne  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  At  length  growing  uneasy  at 
her  delay,  I  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber, 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  Prince  Ernest 
coolly  stepped  forth,  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  after  uttering  an  ironical  compliment  of 
adieu,  and  an  inquiry  whether  I  had  any  com- 
mands for  Spa,  which  place  he  should  reach 
before  morning,  advised  me  to  go  and  tender 
my  services  to  my  friend.  "  Trust  me,  I 
shall  be  careful  to  tranquillize  any  surmises 
my  sudden  departure  may  have  excited  in 
the  mind  of  my  Lord  Clendennis,"  said  he 
with  a  sneer,  "  by  informing  him  that  I  was 
not  even  admitted  to  the  honour  of  supping  in 
your  Ladyship's  company." 

He  disappeared  along  the  dark  arcade,  while 
I  hastened  into  the  room  he  had  quitted ;  nor 
did  it  surprise  me  to  find  Isabella  seated  beside 
the  table,  with  her  face  hidden  on  her  arms,  that 
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lay  outstretched  before  her.  She  looked  up  as 
I  approached ;  and  I  saw  that  her  cheeks  were 
pale  as  marble,  her  hps  livid,  her  eyes  swollen. 
She  had  even  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
her  courage  during  the  interview,  by  recourse 
to  her  customary  mode  of  excitement ;  for 
the  dressing-case,  to  which  she  directed  my 
attention  two  nights  before,  had  been  sent  for, 
and  was  still  on  the  table. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "—she  murmured  in  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper,  as  I  advanced  to  take  one  of 
her  deathlike  hands. 

"  Quite  gone ;  you  have  nothing  more  to 
fear." 

'•  No  ! "  she  wildly  reiterated,  "  I  have  nothing 
more  to  fear.     It  is  all  over  !" 

"  Come  then  to  your  own  room,  my  dear 
Isabella ;  lie  down,  and  try  to  take  some  rest." 

"  Lie  down  and  die  /"  frantically  rejoined 
my  friend.  "  Oh  !  that  I  had,  indeed,  courage 
to  die,"  she  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Prince  Ernest  has  quitted  the  house,"  said 
I,  unable  to  devise  any  means  of  subduing 
her  agitation.  "  He  is  already  on  his  road  to 
Spa;  you  will  see  and  hear  of  him  no  more. 
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Think,  therefore,  only  of  Lord  Stratherne, — of 
your  children, — of  the  joy  of  your  welcome 
home." 

But  to  all  my  exhortations,  she  replied  by 
gestures  expressive  of  despair,  or  groans  which 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  unutterable  anguish 
of  her  heart;  till  at  length  I  myself  was  com- 
pelled to  suggest  further  recourse  to  the  fatal 
remedy  which  alone  seemed  capable  of  assuag- 
ing her  sufferings.  Instead  of  appearing  at 
the  supper  table,  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  by 
her  bedside ;  already  anticipating  with  dismay 
that,  instead  of  proceeding  on  our  journey,  the 
indisposition  of  Lady  Stratherne  would  detain 
us  at  Namur  for  some  days  to  come.  No  sooner 
did  I  jfind  the  torpor,  which  with  her  habitually 
supplied  the  place  of  sleep,  begin  to  steal  over 
her  senses,  than  I  gave  way  to  the  effects  of  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  I  had  undergone,  and 
retired  to  rest.  But,  alas  !  my  slumbers 
already  bore  witness  to  my  participation  in  her 
inquietudes.  I  was  assailed  by  a  thousand  hor- 
rible visions  and  painful  perplexities.  Where- 
ever  I  turned,  Rittersfeld  was  again  beside  me: 
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not  in  a  menacing  attitude, — but  in  that  far  more 
frightful  mood  of  sneering  irony,  which  had  power 
to  suspend  the  very  current  of  my  blood.  For  the 
first  time,  night  was  arrayed  in  a  thousand 
terrors  to  my  soul.  Now,  I  seemed  to  stumble 
over  the  dead  body  of  Isabella ;  and  now,  it 
was  alternately  Lord  Stratherne  and  Clen- 
dennis,  whom  I  found  stretched  breathless  at 
my  feet. 

From  these  fearful  visions,  I  was  roused  by 
the  sudden  admission  of  the  mid-day  sun  into 
my  chamber ;  and  what  was  my  amazement  on 
perceiving  that  Lady  Stratherne,  equipped  for 
our  journey,  had  drawn  aside  my  curtains  with 
her  own  hand !  Accustomed  as  I  was  to 
her  rapid  transitions  of  health,  humour,  and 
sentiment,  I  own  I  was  utterly  confounded  to 
observe  that  she  was  in  one  of  her  happiest 
moods, — that  all  trace  of  her  illness  had  disap- 
peared,— that  the  gay  coquette  was  as  flighty 
and  fearless  as  ever.  Of  all  my  dreams  this 
surely  was  the  strangest ! 

*'  Reveillez  vous,  belle  endorraie  !" 

cried,  or  rather  sang  Isabella,  gaily  lending  her 
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assistance  at  my  toilet.  "  I  cannot  allow  you 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  longer  for  repose,  or  we 
shall  hardly  reach  Brussels  in  time  for  the 
Opera.  Be  quick,  and  drink  your  coffee  while 
Mademoiselle  Clarice  arraigns  your  hair." 

I  obeyed  without  reply ;  nay !  so  much  was  I 
surprised  and  shocked  by  the  unbecoming  fri- 
volity of  her  demeanour,  that  on  re-entering 
the  travelling-carriage  I  drew  out  a  book,  and 
instead  of  promoting  conversation  with  Lady 
Stratherne,  left  her  to  chew  the  cud  of  her 
meditations.  Now  and  then  she  interrupted 
my  studies  by  observations  on  the  speed  of  our 
journey,  or  the  state  of  the  roads ;  but,  subdued 
by  my  air  of  gravity,  she  ventured  on  no  topic 
connected  with  our  sojourn  at  Spa,  or  her 
interview  with  Rittersfeld. 

A  courier  had  preceded  us  lo  secure  apart- 
ments in  the  Hotel  Bellevue ;  and  it  was  Isa- 
bella's intention  to  visit  the  Opera  incog, 
(probably  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  prolonga- 
tion of  our  trying  tete-a-tete),  and  depart  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morrow  for  Lille  and  Calais, 
our  place  of  embarkation  for  England.  But 
scarcely  had  we   alighted,  when   a  letter  from 
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Lady  J ,  the  wife  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador, was  placed  in  her  hands,  stating  that 
the  news  of  our  expected  arrival  had  reached 
the  Archduchess,  who  was  then  at  the  palace 
of  Lacken,  the  summer  residence  of  the  court, — 
where  our  presence  was  especially  commanded 
at  a  fete  to  be  ojiven  that  eveninoj  in  honour  of 
some  Russian  Grand-duke.  Without  pausing 
even  to  taste  refreshments,  Lady  Stratherne  in- 
stantly ordered  fresh  horses  to  be  put  to  the  car- 
riage, and  signified  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
forth  with  on  her  journey. 

"  Will  it  be  possible  to  evade,  without  dis- 
respect, the  invitation  of  Madame  la  Gouver- 
nante?"  said  L  "Remember  that  on  quitting 
Spa  you  promised  to  visit  her  at  Lacken." 

"  She  will  not  miss  us  in  the  crowd;  and 
even  Archduchesses  must  sometimes  meet  with 
disappointments.      I    shall    leave    a   letter    for 

Lady  J ,   charging  her  with  my  personal 

apologies,  and  an  assurance  that  the  dangerous 
illness  of  one  of  my  children  forbids  me  to  waste 
an  hour  on  my  way  to  England.  Sad  to  say, 
my  dear  Sophy,  we  must  confirm  this  statement 
a  5 
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by  travelling  all  night ;  or  at  least  till  we  pass 
the  frontier." 

"  But  to  what  purpose  all  these  falsehoods — 
all  this  precipitancy?" 

"  No  matter,  no  matter.  It  is  wholly^ — 
utterly — out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Lacken." 

"  Are  you  apprehensive  of  a  second  encounter 
with  Rittersfeld?" — 

"  No  ! — by  this  time  he  is  half  way  back  to 
Paris." 

"  Then,  at  least,  take  pity  on  your  fatigues 
and  my  own.  Al though  we  do  not  join  the 
Archduchess's  fete,  pray  let  us  enjoy  a  night's 
rest." 

"  I  promise  you  to  sleep  at  Enghien — Ath 
— where  you  will ;  only  let  us  avoid  all  danger 
of  being  dragged  to  this  unlucky  ball." 

*«  I  am  weary  beyond  description ;"  said  I, 
conceiving  no  motive  for  her  restlessness  but 
that  of  caprice,  "  and  should  really  be  glad  to 
remain  here  till  morning." 

"  Sophia !"  cried  Isabella,  suddenly  rushing 
towards  me  with  clasped  and  outstretched  hands, 
"  if  you  love  me  do  not  oppose  my  plans.    I  must 
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— I  must  quit  Brussels.  The  horses  are  waiting, 
— I  have  left  a  note  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Ambassadress  after  our  departure.  Dearest 
Sophy,  take  pity  on  me,  and  let  us  avray!" 

How  could  I  resist  this  fervent  appeal? — 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  accompany  her;  nor 
would  she  hear  of  pausing  fo^*  the  night  till 
we  reached  Tournay, — when  I  insisted  on  the 
respite  of  a  few  hours. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  haste,  no 
sooner  did  we  arrive  at  Calais,  than  her 
anxiety  to  get  to  England  seemed  to  subside. 
She,  who  had  been  accustomed  from  her  child- 
hood to  the  sea  and  was  in  the  habit  of  cruising 
half  the  summer  in  Lord  Stratherne's  yacht, 
now  affected  the  most  absurd  apprehensions 
concerning  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  order 
to  procrastinate  our  voyage; — till  at  length, 
tired  out  by  her  caprices,  I  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  expostulation. 

'*  I  know  I  am  inconsistent, — vexatious, — 
puerile, — erring, — mad!''"'  said  she  in  reply,  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  while  she  spoke ; 
"  but  bear  with  me  yet  a  little  longer,  Sophy ; 
bear  with  me  yet  a  while  longer,  love ;  and  your 
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task  of  endurance  will  bring  its  own  reward. 
The  time  may  come  when  you  will  learn  to 
wonder  less  that  the  friend  of  your  youth  was 
flighty  and  inconsiderate  of  your  comfort, 
than  that  she  retained  sufficient  fortitude  to 
brave  the  common  accidents  of  life, — sufficient 
courage  to  look  upon  yonder  waves  without 
plunging  headlong  into  the  abyss." 

*'  Do  not  talk  in  this  heinous  manner,"  I 
cried,  accepting  the  embraces  she  offered,  "  and 
I  will  bear  with  any  thing, — will  forgive  every 
thing.  A  wife  and  the  mother  of  children  is 
unpardonable  to  indulge  in  such  despond- 
ency." 

You  will  readily  believe  with  what  delight 
I  set  foot  on  English  ground  1  Yet  with 
double  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  termination 
of  my  visit  to  Isabella  and  the  happy  prospects 
of  my  engagement  with  Clendennis,  I  could  not 
suflPer  my  transport  to  become  apparent  during 
our  progress  from  Dover  to  London,  for  every 
minute — every  mile — the  distress  of  my  com- 
panion increased.  A  stranger  might  have  sup- 
posed her  returning  to  some  oppressive  task, 
some  bitter  punishment,  instead  of  to  the  arms 
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of  an  lionourable  husband,  and  the  endearments 
of  the  lovely  children  whose  affection  would 
have  sufficed  to  form  the  happiness  of  any  other 
woman.  Indignant  as  I  was,  I  could  not  listen 
to  her  heavy  sighs  without  sympathy,  or  mark 
the  deep  gloom  upon  her  brow  without  con- 
sternation. 

And  yet  I  had  not  courage  to  interrogate  her 
touching  the  immediate  motive  of  her  despond- 
ency !  Having  revealed  to  me  without  remorse 
so  many  details  of  past  misconduct,  I  could  not 
help  fearing  that  something  worse  than  all  the 
rest  remained  untold  :  I  dared  not  even  form  a 
conjecture  concerning  the  source  of  her  uneasi- 
ness. I  felt,  however,  that  on  one  point  it  be- 
hoved me  to  be  candid  with  herself,  lest  she 
should  learn  from  others — from  strangers — the 
nature  of  my  new  engagements ;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  metropolis,  I  mingled  with  my 
formal  thanks  (and  necessarily  they  were  both 
formal  and  cold)  for  her  kindness  during  our 
visit  to  the  Continent,  a  declaration  that  pro- 
posals for  my  hand  were  about  to  be  tendered 
by  Clendennis  to  my  father. 

"  I  know  it,  Sophy — I  know  it  all ;"  was  her 
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mournful  reply,  "  and  sincerely  thank  Heaven 
that  my  folly  and  wickedness  have  not  originated 
the  mischief  they  might  have  caused  had  you 
been  less  firm,  or  Clendennis  less  clear-sighted. 
It  is  well  that  one  of  our  party  returns  to  Eng- 
land with  a  heart  unbroken,  a  mind  unseared 
by  guilt.  But,  alas !  what  have  I  to  offer  in 
extenuation  of  the  treachery  of  which  I  stand 
convicted  in  your  eyes  ? — I  did  strive  to  circum- 
vent the  mutual  attachment  I  foresaw  between 
you  : — I  did  attempt  to  entangle  you  in  a  mar- 
riage with  another.  But  you  were  not  suffi- 
ciently frank  with  me,  Sophia  !  Circumstanced 
as  we  were  together,  you  should  not  have  dis- 
guised from  me  the  preference  of  your  heart. 
It  was  your  own  want  of  candour  which  pro- 
voked me  to  prolong  your  uneasiness,  and  that 
of  poor  Count  Isenbourg." 

"  But  why — tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  Isabella 
— why  were  you  inclined  to  promote  misunder- 
standing between  Clendennis  and  myself?" 

"  The  task  of  confession  is  too  humiliating  ; — 
spare  me  some  portion  of  its  bitterness  !" 

"  Nay,  then, — I  will  inquire  no  further.'* 

"It    is   too  late !  —  I   feel    that   your    es- 
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teem  for  me  is  irretrievable;  and  it  will  not 
augment  your  disgust  to  learn  how  much  I 
dreaded  to  forfeit  the  regard  of  the  only  man, 
the  only  woman,  whose  friendship  I  ever  wished 
to  conciliate.  I  foresaw  that  in  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  unlimited  love,  Clendennis  would 
acquaint  you  with  my  dishonour  in  incurring 
a  pecuniary  obligation  to  a  man  unconnected 
with  me  by  ties  of  blood  ;  and  that  you,  love — 
you,  my  kind  good  gentle  friend — would  alien- 
ate any  feeling  of  interest  lingering  towards  me 
in  the  mind  of  your  future  husband,  by  betray- 
ing the  meanness  that  has  allowed  me  to  en- 
croach on  your  little  fortune." 

"Isabella,  Isabella,"  cried  I,  interrupting  her, 
"  do  not  imagine — " 

"  Hush  !"  said  Lady  Stratherne,  placing  her 
hand  on  my  lips,  "  not  a  word  more  on  the 
subject  now.  The  time  for  explanation  is  not 
fully  come.  I  have  confessions  to  make,  which 
must  precede  those  so  heavily  due  to  yourself. 
The  happiness  of  my  future  life,  the  welfare  of 
my  immortal  soul,  hangs,  Sophia,  on  a  thread 
frailer  than  the  slightest  web  floating  on  yonder 
summer  atmosphere.     And  yet,  I  dare  to  hope  ! 
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The  veriest  sinner,  the  unhappiest  wretch  that 
Hves,  is  invited  to  hope.  Oh  !  let  me  but  pass 
in  safety  this  one  ordeal, — let  me  but  obtain 
forgiveness  where  I  have  sinned  the  deepest, — 
and  my  repentance,  my  reformation,  the  whole 
tenour  of  my  future  life,  shall  prove  that  the 
mercies  of  Heaven  have  not  been  bestowed  in 
vain  !     To  my  husband — to  Stratherne — to  my 

dear  liusband "  her  voice  faltered,  and  the 

tears  burst  from  her  eyes.  "  God  be  thanked  !'* 
said  she,  dashhig  them  away  with  her  hand.  "I 
was  afraid  these  sources  of  comfort  were  dried 
up  for  ever.  I  have  not  wept  one  tear  through 
airmy  sufferings — all  my  despair  !  " 

Perceivino:  how  unfit  she  was  to  be  left  alone. 
I  proposed  that,  instead  of  leaving  me  at  my 
father's  on  her  way  home,  I  should  proceed  with 
her  till  Lord  Stratherne  was  in  *****  * 
Street  to  receive  her. 

"  No  !"  she  rephed,  when  the  postboys  took 
their  preconcerted  way  to  Grosvenor  Square. 
"  This  is  a  trial  I  must  meet  alone — unsup- 
ported." 

"  Farewell,  Sophia  !"  at  length  murmured 
Isabella,   imprinting   a   fervent   kiss   upon  my 
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forehead  as  we  reached  my  father's  door. 
"  Think  of  me  as  charitably  as  you  can  till  we 
meet  again ;  and  be  that  moment  cheered  by 
unreserved  confidence  and  unreserved  forgive- 
ness.— Kiss  me  again,  Sophy  ! — press  me  kindly 
by  the  hand  ! — Grant  me  some  encouragement 
ere  I  proceed  in  my  penance.  Do  not  fancy 
you  behold  one  of  my  transitory  fits  of  peni- 
tence; or  that  I  shall  recover  for  the  com- 
mission of  further  follies.  No, — I  have  plucked 
out   the  offending  member   from   my  bosom ! 

Time   will but   it  is  too  late  to  open  my 

heart  to  you  now.  Farewell,  Sophia !  you 
shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow.     Farewell !  '* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Forbear  to  ju(lge, — for  we  are  sinners  all ;  — 

Close  up  the  curtain  !  Shakspeabe. 


After  all  my  anticipations  of  delight  at  re- 
turning home,  my  heart  was  inexpressibly  sad- 
dened, in  crossing  my  father's  threshold,  by  the 
mournful  tone  of  Isabella's  parting  adjurations. 
Even  after  I  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  I 
half  resolved  to  follow  her  to  *  *  *  *  *  Street, 
instead  of  awaiting  Lord  Chester's  arrival  to 
our  usual  late  dinner. 

But  scarcely  did  ten  minutes  elapse  in  that 
region  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  before  my  ac- 
customed deference  to  my  father  returned  in  its 
fullest  force ;  and  I  was  far  too  much  in  awe  of 
his  displeasure  to  venture  on  a  step  which  he 
might  construe  into  want  of  respect   towards 
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himself.  And  when  at  length  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, his  mode  of  welcome  was  so  much 
warmer  than  I  had  expected,  and  his  demeanour 
so  much  kinder  and  more  familiar  than  usual, 
that  I  soon  lost  sight  of  the  Stratherne  family 
in  the  interest  of  making  known  to  him  the  po- 
sition of  my  own  affairs,  and  claiming  his  sanc- 
tion to  my  union  with  Lord  Clendennis.  I  had 
not  till  then  imagined  him  capable  of  the  ten- 
derness with  which  he  gave  me  his  benediction, 
and  assured  me  of  his  perfect  satisfaction  in  the 
match. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner  tete-a-tete ;  and  never 
did  I  see  him  so  gracious — so  conversible.  Lord 
Chester  already  ceased  to  treat  me  as  a  child ; 
and  seemed  to  have  decided  that  my  engage- 
ment to  become  a  wife  sufficed  to  convert  me 
into  a  woman.  Assuming  a  tone  of  friendly 
confidence,  he  threw  off  all  the  usual  reserve  of 
his  demeanour ;  and  after  having  dismissed  the 
servants  at  dessert,  began  to  talk  to  me  as  volubly 
and  explicitly  as  though  I  were  the  head  of  his 
party  in  the  cabinet.  I  was  apprehensive  that 
his  new  vein  of  communicativeness  might  lead 
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him  to  the  chapter  of  Lady  Stratherne,  and  my 
fears  were  not  premature. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  sitting  there  opposite 
to  me  again,  my  dear  Sophia,'*  said  Lord 
Chester,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone ;  "  not  only 
because  the  place  looked  cheerless  without  you, 
but  because  my  sister  Hereward  has  been 
harassing  me  with  histories  about  Lady  Strath- 
erne, and  entreaties  that  I  would  write  to  hasten 
your  return  to  England." 

"  Indeed  !  Has  my  aunt  any  particular  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  She  has  got  some  fancy  into  her  head,  that 
your  friend  is  scarcely  old  or  wise  enough  to 
be  trusted  with  the  care  of  you ;  and  even  pro- 
tests that  you  have  made  away  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  since  you  have  acted  under  her  lady- 
ship's guidance." 

"  And  yet  Lady  Hereward  was  a  strenuous 
promoter  of  my  intimacy  with  Isabella,"  said 
I,  evading  a  direct  answer,  but  covered 
with  blushes,  which  amounted  almost  to  con- 
fession. 

"  You  need  not  be  so  apprehensive  of  be- 
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traying  the  secrets  of  your  friend,"  observed 
Lord  Chester;  "  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
whole  affair ;  and  congratulate  you  on  having 
conducted  it  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  ge- 
nerosity worthy  the  name  of  Meredyth." 

"  My  dear  father  1" 

"  This  very  morning  Lord  Stratherne  re- 
quested permission  to  pay  over  to  my  bankers 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  advanced 
by  my  daughter  to  her  thoughtless  schoolfellow ; 
with  a  further  entreaty,  that  an  act  of  such 
pernicious  kindness  might  never  be  renewed  on 
your  part." 

"  You  delight  me  beyond  measure !  The 
obhgation  could  only  have  been  made  known  to 
him  by  Isabella  herself.  Her  letters  have 
probably  anticipated  the  confession  she  an- 
nounced to  me  this  morning :  and  since  her 
husband  thus  generously  consents  to  defray  her 
debts  of  honour,  I  foresee  that  all  misunder- 
standing between  them  will  end,  and  their 
domestic  happiness  be  at  length  restored." 

"  Not,  however,  without  an  immense  sacrifice 
on  his  part.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Stra- 
therne  has    been   obliored    to   sell    a   favourite 
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estate  in  order  to  clear  off  these  unsatisfactory 
incumbrances.  Our  conversation  of  this  morn- 
ing produced  an  expansion  of  feehng  such  as  I 
little  expected  from  a  man  of  his  reserved  dis- 
position. He  owned  tliat  Lady  Stratherne  had 
written  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Spa,  to  make 
known  the  difficulties  by  which  she  was  beset 
previous  to  her  departure.  '  I  have  already 
encroached  on  my  children's  birthright/  said 
he.  On  this  occasion — but  for  the  last  time, — 
I  will  again  extend  my  hand  to  save  her  from 
disgrace.  My  wife  assures  me  that  to  the 
advice  and  example  of  Lady  Sophia  Meredyth 
she  owes  her  determination  to  renounce  her 
past  errors ;  return  to  the  bosom  of  her  family 
and  assume  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
Judge  whether  my  obligations  to  your  daughter 
are  capable  of  repayment  by  the  paltry  sum  I 
have  placed  in  your  hands  ! — In  short,"  conti- 
nued Lord  Chester,  "  poor  Stratherne  was  so 
deeply  aftected,  in  speaking  of  j^ou,  and  anti- 
cipating the  change  of  his  domestic  position, 
that  I  doubt  whether  Clendennis  himself  would 
have  expressed  himself  more  warmly." 

«  All — all  my  wishes  are  fulfilled  !"  cried  I, 
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exultingly.  "Isabella's  difficulties  are  at  an 
end,  and  her  follies  on  the  eve  of  reformation ; 
while  you,  my  dear  father,  honour  with  your 
approval  the  choice  of  my  heart.  All  my  wishes 
are  fulfilled." 

"  Have  you  no  clause  of  reservation  for  the 
arrival  of  my  future  son-in-law  ?" 

"  Lord  Clendennis  will  be  in  England  by  the 
beginning  of  next  week." 

"  I  almost  wish,  Sophy,  he  had  followed  you 
more  closely.  It  would  have  gratified  me  had 
the  explanation  between  us  taken  place,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  announce  the  event  to- 
morrow night  at  Windsor." 

"At  Windsor?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Sophia  !  This  is  the  eleventh 
of  August." 

My  looks  betrayed  a  sad  deficiency  of  appre- 
hension. 

"  How  !  have  you  been  absent  long  enough 
from  London  to  forget  that  to-morrow  is  the 
Prince's  birth-day  ?  " 

"  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  seen  an  Enghsh 
newspaper." 

"  A  magnificent  gala  is  in  preparation  at  the 
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Castle  for  the  occasion;  to  which  you  would 
have  probably  been  honoured  with  an  invitation, 
had  not  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  been  unap- 
prised of  your  return." 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  spared  an  additional 
exertion  just  now,"  said  I,  listlessly. 

"  Lady  Stratherne,  as  the  wife  of  a  cabinet 
minister,  cannot  however  excuse  herself  from 
paying  her  respects." 

"Had  not  Isabella's  mind  been  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  interest  of  her  own  affairs 
to  remember  this  unlucky  birth-day,  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  I,  "  that  she  would  have  loi- 
tered four-and-twenty  hours  at  Calais  to  evade 
the  engagement." 

My  father  was  shocked  !  He  was  too  diligent 
a  courtier  to  conceive  how  such  a  duty  could  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  jubilee. 
Although  but  lately  returned  from  attending 
their  Majesties  on  an  expedition  to  Cheltenham, 
he  was  eager  to  be  at  his  post  again,  and  dilated 
in  rapturous  terms  on  the  projected  splendours 
of  the  fete.  While  I  sat  listening  to  his  domestic 
news, — his  details  of  the  great  Gainsborough's 
dangerous  illness, — and  of  a  singular  robbery  of 
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medals  which  had  taken  place  at  Devonshire 
House  during  our  absence, — we  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  entrance  of  my  own  maid,  informing 
me  that  Mademoiselle  Clarice,  Lady  Strath- 
erne's  attendant,  insisted  upon  seeing  me. 
This  abrupt  measure  was  very  little  consonant 
with  the  dignified  etiquettes  of  Lord  Chester's 
establishment ;  and  I  was  striving  to  propitiate 
his  displeasure  by  a  postponement  of  the  inter- 
view, when  the  poor  girl  herself  burst  into  the 
room,  and  with  wild  gestures  and  incoherent 
prayers,  implored  me  to  accompany  her  without 
one  moment's  delay.  On  hearing  that  Lady 
Stratherne  herself  had  sent  to  request  my 
presence,  my  father  offered  to  ring  for  the 
carriage, 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  cried  Clarice,  almost  breath- 
less with  agitation;  "my  lady  must  step  into 
the  hackney  coach  in  which  I  came,  or  she  will 
be  too  late." 

Struck  by  the  consternation  of  her  air,  I 
followed  her  implicitly  without  hat  or  cloak; 
leaving  my  father  to  rave  over  the  indis- 
cretion of  such  a  proceeding.  Five  minutes 
sufficed  to  convey  me  from  Grosvenor  Square  to 
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Street,  but  not  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

The  hysterical  sobs  of  poor  Clarice  rendered 
every  thing  unintelligible,  except  that  her  lady 
was  very  ill — dying; — and  that  she  insisted  on 
seeing  me.  The  word  "  dying"  did  not  however 
convey  to  my  mind  the  impression  anticipated 
by  my  informant.  I  had  already  heard  her 
pronounce  Isabella  dying,  in  more  than  one 
crisis  of  her  domestic  irritations. 

On  reaching  the  house,  I  inquired  of  the 
steward  who  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
whether  any  medical  man  had  been  sent  for; 
but  the  old  man  seemed  unaware  that  any  thing 
was  amiss  in  the  establishment :  and  following 
the  eager  invitations  of  Clarice,  I  flew  up  stairs 
to  Isabella's  apartments.  All  was  still  in  her 
dressinty-room, — all  still  in  her  bed  room  ; — but 
by  the  light  of  the  candles  burning  dimly  on  the 
table,  the  Frenchwoman  pointed  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  to  the  bed,  and  whispered  that  her 
mistress  was  there. 

She  was  indeed  there.  On  approaching  nearer, 
I  perceived  that  she  was  lying  down  in  her 
clothes;  and  stooping  to  kiss  her  cheek,  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter. 
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"  I  am  dying,  Sophia,"  she  faltered  in  an 
inarticulate  voice  as  I  bent  over  her ;  "  I  am 
dying !" 

"  No — no  !"  said  I ;  "  You  are  only  faint 
and  exhausted.     Clarice — some  eau  de  luce  !  " 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself, — do  not  waste  one 
precious  moment,"  murmured  my  unfortunate 
friend ;  "  I  am  dying,  dearest  Sophy — dying  by 
my  own  hand — dying  of  poison. — It  is  too  late  !  " 
murmured  Isabella,  sinking  back  as  a  shriek 
burst  from  my  lips. 

'^  Where,  where  is  Lord  Stratherne!"  cried 
I,  in  dismay;  "fly  to  him  Clarice;  bid  him 
come  hither  instantly." 

"  I  have  been  twice  to  my  Lord,  and  he  re- 
fuses to  come." 

"  Tell  him  your  Lady  is  ill — in  danger  !  " 

"  He  will  not  believe  me,"  sobbed  the  girl; 
"  there  has  been  some  dispute  between  my  Lord 
and  my  Lady,  and  he  fancies  this  illness  a  pre- 
tence." 

Rushing  down  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
Lord   Stratherne  sitting  quietly  at  his  writing- 
table  ;  and  having  in  a  few  words  explained  my 
dreadful   errand — my  tears   and   horror-struck 
c  2 
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looks  bore  witness  to  my  veracity.  A  few 
moments  carried  him  to  the  bedside  of  his 
wife. 

"  Isabella! — Isabella  !  " — cried  he,  holding  the 
light  towards  her  livid  face;  "  what  means  all 
this?" 

"  That  you  are  about  to  be  delivered  from 
the  curse  I  have  brought  upon  you ;  that  the 
wife  who  has  caused  you  so  much  uneasiness, 
—  so  much  shame,  —  has  consummated  an  act 

which "     She  could  not  conclude  the  fatal 

announcement. 

Lord  Stratherne  now  rung  the  bell  with  such 
violence  that  half  a  dozen  servants  came  rushing 
up.  "  Fetch  advice,"  cried  he ;  "  fetch  the 
nearest  medical  man  !  " 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  the  dying  woman  in  a 
hollow  voice.  "  Not  all  the  physicians  in  Lon- 
don could  save  me  now; — the  opium  1  have  taken 
would  destroy  a  strong  man.  Stratherne  ! — it 
is  too  late; — my  doom  is  sealed." 

"Isabella!"  cried  her  husband,  frantically; 
"  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  " 

"  You?  —  nothing, — nothing!  —  my  own  er- 
rors demanded  retribution." 

"  Did  I  not  forgive  them  ? — have  I  not  par- 
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doned  all— all  f  Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
separation  I  announced  as  the  consequence  of  any 
further  recurrence  to  the  gaminsc-table,  could 
only  be  provoked  by  your  own  dehberate  acts?" 

Isabella  groaned  heavily. 

"  I  expressed  my  displeasure,  it  is  true,  that 
after  all  my  concessions  you  should  refuse  to 
accompany  me  to  this  Windsor  fete.  But  was 
the  petulance  arising  from  so  trifling  a  dispute 

capable  of  exciting  you  to No  ! — no  ! — 

no ! "  he  cried,  suddenly  clasping  his  hands 
together;  "  I  will  not  believe  it; — I  cannot  be- 
lieve it ; — it  is  impossible  ! — you  have  been 
trying  to  terrify  me  into  compliance; — dearest 

Isabella  ! — ^you  oh,  God  !— oh,  God  ! — 

that  look  !  " — he  faltered,  staggering  from  the 
bed,  as  she  turned  her  dying  face  towards  him. 

"  Be  not  misled  by  false  hopes,"  murmured 
she.  "  I  am  dying; — the  cold  stupor  of  death 
is  stealing  over  me.  Comfort  me,  Stratherne, 
while  my  soul  is  still  susceptible  of  comfort. 
Tell  me  that  I  am  pardoned ; — tell  me  again, — 
draw  nearer  and  whisper  to  me,  my  dearest,  my 
most  beloved  husband, — whisper  to  me  that  by 
you,  at  least,  I  am  forgiven." 
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"  Isabella— Isabella  !" — was  all  poor  Strath- 
erne  could  utter;  while  I  supported  on  my 
bosom  the  heavy  head  of  my  unhappy  friend. 

"  Had  I  presumed  to  live,  that  word  could 
never  have  gladdened  my  ears:  for  I  had 
signed  my  own  sentence,  —  I  had  condemned 
myself  to  eternal  alienation  from  you.  Yes  ! 
Henry  ; — in  defiance  of  my  vows, — my  promises, 
— in  defiance  of  your  generous  forbearance, — I 
have  played  again; — played  since  you  received 
the  letter  containing  the  confession  of  my  folly 
-^the  assurance  of  my  penitence  ; — played  till  I 
was  indebted  in  the  sum  of  many  thousands, — 
played  till  I  learned  to  crouch  before  a  ruffian. 
He  had  no  pity  on  me  !  No;  it  was  not  money 
he  sought  of  the  wretch  he  had  made  his  vic- 
tim." 

"  Great  Heaven, —  what  new  horrors  await 
me  !"  ejaculated  Stratherne,  concealing  his  face 
in  the  draperies  of  the  bed. 

"But  though  my  inconsiderate  folly  was  the 
means  of  exposing  me  to  ,a  declaration  of  his 
insulting  passion,  I  thank  God  who  gave  me 
courage  to  defy  his  threats — to  defeat  his  pro- 
jects." 
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"  Prince  Ernest, — that  ruffian  !"  involuntarily 
escaped  my  lips. 

"  That  ruffian  !"  reiterated  the  sufferer.  "Ah, 
Sophia  ! — little  did  I  imagine  when  poor  Clen- 
dennis  first  warned  me  against  my  intimacy  with 
Rittersfeld,  with  what  designs  the  plotter  was 
ministering  to  my  fatal  propensity;  and  little 
did  you  imagine  the  influence  that  fatal  in- 
terview at  Namur  was  to  hold  over  the  destinies 
of  your  friend.  Infuriated  by  the  scorn  with 
which  I  repelled  his  vile  addresses,  he  de- 
manded the  instant  payment  of  my  debt; — 
threatened  to  precede  me  to  London, — reveal 
all  to  my  husband,— and  after  compelling  the 
immediate  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  provoke  him 
with  a  mortal  defiance.  I  had  but  one  way  of 
evading  all  these  horrors." 

Lord  Stratherne  seized  her  passive  hand, 
and  fixed  his  glaring  eyes  upon  her  face. 

"  Taunted  into  madness,  1  surrendered 
my  diamonds  as  a  pledge  of  payment.  Yes  ! 
Stratherne;  surrendered  your  family  inherit- 
ance— the  sacred  gift  deposited  in  my  hands  on 
our  marriage  day." 

'•  Dross, — mere  dross  ! — think  not  of  it ;  speak 
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of  it  no  morej"  cried  her  husband,  reheved  from 
his  worst  apprehensions. 

"  I  knew  that  the  extent  of  my  losses  at  Spa,  in 
coming  to  your  knowledge,  must  seal  my  des- 
tiny," faltered  Isabella;  "  but  I  had  still  hopes 
of  recovering  tlie  casket.  I  had  still  hopes  that 
my  father — my  own  family, — compassionating 
the  terrible  destiny  by  which  I  was  menaced, 
would  enable  me  to  liquidate  the  debt  and  re- 
gain the  jewels.     Alas,  alas  !" 

"  Why  not  confide  in  me,  why  not  reveal 
the  whole  to  your  friend  ?" — said  I. 

"  I  had  not  a  moment  for  deliberation  ;  and 
the  remorse  arising  from  many  a  year  of  error 
harassed  my  mind  to  madness.  Stratherne 
would  not  hear  of  my  absenting  myself  from 
the  royal  fete;  to  appear  there  without  those 
miserable  diamonds  would  have  provoked  in- 
quiries and  a  general  elucidation. — No  !  I  have 
done  rightly !"  she  exclaimed,  rallying  her 
strength  and  speaking  in  a  frantic  tone.  "I 
could  not  have  borne  to  hear  your  voice  pro- 
nounce my  doom.  Henry !  thank  me,  thank 
me,  for  sparing  you  the  crime  of  murder;  thank 
me  for  sparing  you  the  sin  of  destroying  your 
miserable,  your  guilty  wife  !" 
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Lord  Stratherne  could  not  speak,  but  rais- 
ing her  from  the  pillow  clasped  her  fervently 
in  his  arms. 

"  Do  not  make  me  repent  the  deed  !"  faltered 
Isabella,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  sinking 
heart;  "do  not— do  not  make  me  cling  anew 
to  life  !  For  years  past  I  have  made  it  a  bur- 
then to  me.  Oh  !  that  they  could  be  now  re- 
trieved." 

At  this  moment  two  surgeons  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  ushered  into  the  room;  but 
after  listening  to  her  acknowledgments,  and 
surveying  the  awful  symptoms  already  ap- 
parent, they  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
the  insufficiency  of  their  art.  Antidotes  were 
administered  indeed;  but  they  avowed  their 
opinion  that  a  fatal  result  was  now  irremediable. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  had  Lord  Stratherne 
attended  the  first  summons  despatched  to  him 
by  his  wife,  there  might  have  been  time  to  save 
her;  and  at  this  suggestion  his  reason  almost 
forsook  him.  His  self-upbraidings  were  ter- 
rible to  hear. 

"  Hush,  dearest  Henry,  hush !"  cried  the 
dying  criminal.  "  Disturb  not  my  last  moments. 
c  3 
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Be  gentle  with  me  as  you  have  ever  been;— pre- 
serve your  fortitude  as  you  have  still  preserved 
it! — Sophia,  comfort  him  ! — and  when  I  am  gone, 
plead  for  me  ;  say  what  you  can  in  extenuation 
of  my  fault.  Sophia !  bring  me  my  children  ; 
let  me  at  least  bequeath  my  poor  unhappy  girls 
to  the  affection  of  their  father/' 

"  No,  no  !"  I  exclaimed,  struggling  with  my 
tears ;  "  do  not  impede  by  fruitless  agitation  the 
the  operation  of  the  remedies  you  have  taken. 
Do  not  ask  to  see  them  ;~-they  are  asleep. — This 
dreadful  scene  would  produce  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  their  young  hearts."* 

"  Then  fetch  them  hither,  Clarice !  Be  it 
my  last  duty  to  teach  them  the  only  lesson  in 
my  power  to  bestow.     My  poor,  poor  girls  !" 

Lord  Stratherne  was  no  longer  capable  of 
interference.  He  was  totally  unnerved  and 
speechless ;  and  when  the  two  children,  snatched 
in  their  night-clothes  from  their  little  pillov/s, 
were  brought  into  the  room,  and  placed,  sob- 
bing and  terrified,  on  their  mother's  bosom,  he 
was  not  even  conscious  of  their  presence. 

"  Mary,  my  child,— my  first  born,— my  own 
blessed  child  !"  faltered  Isabella;  «  do  you  know 
me?" 
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The  tremblincr  babe  sobbed  with  terror. 

"  Georgiana !  do  not  hide  your  face  from 
me;  look  at  me,  darUng,  that  you  may  never 
forget  the  dying  looks  of  your  mother  !" 

"  Mamma,  mamma !  do  not  talk  so,— do  not 
look  so  pale,— do  not  kiss  me  thus  !"  exclaimed 
the  child. 

"  I  am  about  to  leave  you  for  ever,  my  poor 
forsaken  children ! "  said  Lady  Stratherne  ; 
"  and  when  I  am  gone,  Mary,  you  must  give 
all  your  love  and  reverence  to  your  father  and 
Lady  Sophia ;  and  some  day,  when  you  are 
a  woman,  they  will  teach  you  the  meaning  of  all 
vou  see  to-night.  My  children,  my  dear  girls, 
turn  to  the  Word  of  God  and  obey  it,  that  you 
may  never  fall  into  the  errors  of  your  miserable 
mother  !" 

Her  voice  was  broken  by  hysteric  sobs ;  and 
it  was  a  dreadful  task  to  remove  the  clinging 
arms  of  the  poor  babes  from  her  farewell  em- 
brace. They  had  so  looked  forward  to  their 
mother's  return ; — and  she  was  come  at  last,  and 
this  was  the  end  of  all !  Still  more  dreadful 
was  the  duty  of  assuaging  the  sufferings  of  the 
expiring  sinner, — of  wrestling  with  the  struggles 
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of  death.  Even  after  the  power  of  speech  was 
denied,  I  saw  that  she  retained  her  perfect  con- 
sciousness ;  I  saw — oh !  that  I  had  never  seen, 
or  could  forget — the  look  of  anguish,  of  despon- 
dency, of  horrible,  eternal  despair,  that  glared 
from  the  eyes  of  the  self-murderer,  when  the 
grasp  of  death  came  strong  upon  her  heart.  I 
saw  her  struggle  with  the  enemy, — shrink  as 
from  the  approach  of  something  invisible  to  me  ! 
I  saw  her  breathe  her  last  sigh.  I  saw  the 
senseless  clay  lie  cold  and  stiff  before  me.  I 
heard  the  frantic  shriek  of  Stratherne, — the  sobs 
of  her  attendants.  I  watched  by  those  sense- 
less remains,— by  the  plumed  bier, — till  the  hearse 
bore  her  from  my  eyes.  No,  no  !  it  were  too 
much  to  describe  the  scene.  It  were  too  much 
to  speak  of  that  widowed  man — of  those  help- 
less, motherless  children  !  You  can  no  lon- 
ger wonder  at  the  sadness  with  which  you  saw 
me  contemplate  that  fatal,  fatal  chamber. 

For  forty  years  I  was  a  happy  and  beloved 
wife ;  but  not  even  the  tenderness  of  Clendennis 
and  our  children  could  efface  the  grievous  im- 
pression left  upon  my  heart  by  the  life  of  the 
female  gamester— the  death-bed  of  Isabella  I 
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Divorce  is  the  sacrament  of  adultery. 

Mercier. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  prudent  wife  or  careful  matron  is  much  more  serviceable 
to  the  world  than  blustering  heroines  or  virago  queens. 

Goldsmith. 


It  is  an  easy  thing,  and  a  very  pleasing  exer- 
cise for  the  garrulity  of  common -pi  ace  people, 
to  dissert  on  the  wickedness  of  parents  who  in- 
cite their  children  to  interested  marriages;  and  on 
die  vileness  of  children  who  (being  men  and 
women)  regard  any  other  influence  in  their 
matrimonial  choice,  than  that  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested affection.  An  alliance  arising  out  of 
a  few  weeks  intimacy  kindled  in  the  crush  of  a 
ball-room,  is  regarded  (by  the  fair  of  May  Fair) 
as  a  far  more  respectable  modification  of  the 
marriage   vow,   than    one   originating   in  con- 
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sideration  for  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life, 
in  the  counsel  of  mutual  friends,  and  the  eligibi- 
lity of  an  honourable  and  prosperous  home. 

When  Amelia  Kendal  bestowed  her  hand  on 
Mr.  Allanby  of  Allanby  Hall,  a  man  with  ten 
thousand  per  annum  and  a  grey  pigtail,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  disgust  with  which  the  conduct 
of  her  father  and  mother  in  promoting  the  match, 
was  discussed  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  half 
the  unmarried  girls  of  her  own  age  and  set. 
Not  one  of  them  w^ould  have  allowed  a  daughter 
of  their  own  to  humiliate  herself  by  a  connexion 
so  barefacedly  interested  !  They  were  all  satis- 
fied that  Amelia  looked  upon  Mr.  Allanby  with 
detestation  ;  that  her  parents  had  dragooned  her 
into  the  marriage ;  and  that  they  would  live  to 
repent  their  misdoings. 

The  new  Mrs.  Allanby  was  one  of  ten  chil- 
dren, the  offspring  of  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brother.     Her  mother, 

A  poor,  a  patient,  yet  a  happy  wife, 
Stealing  when  daylight's  common  tasks  were  done, 
An  hour  for  mother's  work, — and  singing  low 
While  her  tired  husband  and  her  children  slept, — 

was  one  of  those  luckless  daughters  of  Eve 
who  mark  the  annual  progress  of  life  by  a  yearly 
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addition  to  their  redundant  little  olive  branches  ; 
without  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
them  an  adequate  supply  of  bread  and  milk, — 
of  muslin  frocks  and  blue  jackets.  Though  fair 
enough  to  have  set  Almack's  in  an  uproar,  and 
high-born  enough  to  have  graced  the  festivities 
of  the  court,  all  the  years  of  her  beauty  were 
devoted  to  penurious  housewifery,  all  the  ani- 
mation of  her  cheerful  temper  subdued  by  the 
heavy  pressure  of  privation.  She  had  scarcely 
dared  to  rejoice  in  the  \agour  and  growth  of 
her  children,  from  the  apprehension  of  an  in- 
capability to  maintain  them  in  the  sphere  ap- 
portioned to  their  barren  birthright;  and  her 
home,  instead  of  ringing  with  the  joyous  carol 
of  their  youthful  voices,  was  either  gloomy  v^dth 
the  ill-humour  of  a  mortified  and  disappointed 
man,  or  noisy  with  the  insolence  of  ill-paid  and 
over-tasked  servants — the  clamour  of  creditors — 
the  bitterness  of  want ! — In  such  a  region,  one 
solitary  and  horrible  apparition  seems  to  con- 
centrate all  the  terrors  of  human  misery — even 
the  gaunt  spectral,  griping  hag  called  Poverty  ! 
The  Kendals  had  no  leisure  to  devise  any 
other  shape  for  misfortune.     Sentimental  woes 
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were  out  of  the  question.  Where  "  fire,  meat, 
and  clothes — meat,  clothes,  and  fire,"  are  often 
lacking  and  always  scanty,  it  is  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate heroic  passions,  or  indulge  in  refined  emo- 
tions. The  hands  and  feet  of  the  young  Ken- 
dais  were  too  cold,  and  their  broadcloth  too 
threadbare,  to  admit  of  much  sensibility.  For 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  their  lives,  their  notions 
of  luxury  consisted  in  an  abundant  dinner,  plenty 
of  clean  linen,  a  warm  comfortable  bed-room 
with  not  above  two  brothers  or  sisters  to  share 
it,  shoes  without  patches,  and  hosen  without 
darns ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  a 
wonderful  stroke  of  fortune  befel  the  little  house- 
hold. The- discontented  father  of  the  ten  needy 
children  came  into  possession  of  a  fortune  of  fif- 
teen hundred  per  annum;  and  this  influx  of 
prosperity,  which  might  have  been  accounted 
beggary  by  any  other  family  of  similar  dignity 
of  pedigree,  was  to  them  as  the  abundance  of 
Aboulcasem's  treasury.  For  the  first  time  the 
needy  family  ate  unchecked  of  good  wheaten 
bread,  and  luxuriated  in  garments  unadorned  by 
the  profuse  embroidery  of  the  needle.  Mr. 
Kendal  took  a  house  in  Bath  for  the  benefit  of 
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his  daughters'  education,  and  his  own  rubber  ; 
and  his  wife  found  a  spare  moment  (for  the  first 
time  since  her  married  life)  to  sit  down  and 
breathe,  unmolested  by  the  active  duties  of  the 
cupboard  and  the  wardrobe. 

The  effects  of  this  sudden  release  from  pe- 
remptory occupation,  produced  a  mood  of  mind 
somewhat  resembling  that  pleasing  sensation  of 
the  body— that  itching  described  by  the  ancient 
philosopher,  as  consequent  on  the  removal  of 
manacles.  Mrs.  Kendal  experienced  a  sudden 
gush  of  domestic  philosophy ;  and  though  there 
may  be  "  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth" 
than  were  dreamt  of  in  it,  it  was  both  compre- 
hensive and  conclusive.  After  reviewing  care- 
fully those  sixteen  years  of  productiveness  and 
toil,  of  weekly  bills,  nursery  grievances,  and 
apothecaries'  accounts ;  after  remembering  how 
many  pangs  it  had  cost  her  to  abridge  the  in- 
dulgences of  her  children :  to  refrain  from  the 
liberal  promptings  of  gentle  blood,  derived  from 
the  early  habits  of  her  father's  house  ;  to  abstain 
from  generous  actions  and  even  from  charitable 
duties ;  after  reflecting  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  call  one  hour  of  the  tw^enty-four  her  own,  for 
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the  cultivation  of  her  tastes,  or  even  for  tlie 
self-communing,  indispensable  to  all  who  live 
— and  all  who  die, — she  came  to  a  conclusion 
that  not  one  of  her  dear  girls,  if  she  could  pre- 
vent it,  should  ally  herself  with  a  poor  man. 

Mrs.  Kendal  was  well  aware  meanwhile  of 
the  importance  attached,  among  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  the  Bath  coteries,  to  the 
designation  of  a  "  charming  young  man,"  whe- 
ther rich  or  poor.  She  was  not  blind  to  the 
value  of  personal  and  mental  attractions;  but  she 
saw  that  merit  of  mind  and  body  is  too  often  made 
to  cloak  a  deficiency  of  estate.  The  prudent 
mother  entertained  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
period  when,  as  a  lovely  girl  in  her  teens,  she  had 
been  warranted  in  the  folly  of  marrying  Sir 
Vavasor  Kendal's  cousin  Fred  (with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  in  addition  to 
her  own  seventy)  by  the  superiority  of  his  per- 
sonal and  mental  attractions.  She  had  married 
for  love — had  united  herself  to  "the  most  charm- 
ing— the  most  elegant  young  man  about  town." 
Yet  among  the  pains  and  penalties  of  adapting 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  the  main- 
tenance of  eighteen  hungry  and  full-grown  in- 
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(lividuals,  during  the   three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  of  the  year,  the  charming  young  man 
had   become    a   sulky  brute,    and   the    elegant 
young  man  most  profanely  addicted  to  brandy 
and  water.     She  had  seen  him  grow  more  and 
and  more  fretful  at  the  disappointment  of  every 
fresh  application  to  his  cousin,   Sir  V^avasor,  for 
a  small  place,  or  rising  clerkship ;  and  more  and 
more    frightful    when    every    Spring    a    young 
child  was   added  and   an    aged   relative     sub- 
tracted   from    the    family    stock,    without     the 
addition  of  half-a-crown  to  his  means  of  mainte- 
nance,— whether  by  legacy,  donation,  or  salary. 
She  had  seen  Cousin  Fred,  come  to  be  voted 
a  bore  by  the  Baronet,  and  a  bear  by  every  one 
else ;  monopolizing  the  fire  from  his  poor  little 
red-nosed  children, — and  swallowing  five  mutton 
chops  for  his  own  share,  when  there  were  only 
thirteen  left  for  the  other  seventeen  individuals 
of  the  family.     When  a  rich    uncle  sent    the 
thrifty  mother  some  old  Malaga  during  a  severe 
illness,   the  charming  young  man  appropriated 
it   without   compunction;    when    a   kind   god- 
mother bestowed  some  pieces  of  nankeen  on  a 
fine  little  boy  (one  of  their  last  three  or  four 
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specimens  of  the  infant  Hercules)  it  had  found 
its  way  to  and  fro  the  tailor  of  "  the  elegant 
young  man,"  in  the  shape  of  a  fashionable 
dressing-gown.  No,  no  ! no  more  mar- 
rying for  love  in  the  family ! — a  comfortable 
home — a  respectable  competence — afforded  the 
truest  ground-work  for  wedded  happiness. 
Having  snatched,  between  the  pauses  of  her 
stitchery,  a  daily  hour  or  two  to  impart  to  her 
daughters  those  elegant  accomplishments  in 
which  she  had  formerly  been  a  proficient,  she 
could  not  bear  that  their  graces  of  mind  should 
be  benumbed  by  the  touch  of  poverty,— despised 
by  a  needy  husband, — and  rendered  sinful  by 
encroaching  on  the  duties  inseparable  from  a 
growing  family. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  girls  were,  or 
professed  to  be,  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
could  not  yet  forget  the  gowns  of  serge,  and 
hard  fare,  and  hard  beds,  and  deficiency  of  all 
means  of  service  towards  others,  which  had 
shut  up  the  expanding  impulses  of  their  youth. 
They  still  remembered  having  envied  the  fat 
wife  of  the  squire  her  power  of  distributing 
coals  and  blankets  during  the  winter,  to  indi- 
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viduals  still  nearer  to  freezing  point  than 
themselves:  and  having  cried  when  they  de- 
tected their  mother  weeping  over  her  inability 
to  procure  sea-air  and  medical  advice  for  a 
little  sick  brother,  who  seemed  likely  to  be 
released  by  a  consmnption  from  the  impending 
woes  of  starvation.  Rose,  Clara,  Helen,  and 
Amelia,  unanimously  agreed  with  Mamma,  that 
comfort  was  a  very  comfortable  thing;  that  a 
carriage  is  a  mode  of  locomotion  preferable  to 
an  umbrella  and  pattens  in  rainy  weather ;  and 
competence  an  indispensible  basis  to  the  exercise 
of  every  Christian  virtue.  With  that  inesti- 
mable parent  indeed,  fortitude  and  patience  had 
been  all  in  all ;  but  they  had  no  objection  to 
display  their  excellence  in  some  other  branch  of 
goodness.  All  four  were  accustomed  to  say  and 
sing  in  harmonious  quartette,  that  a  love-match 
was  a  crying  evil. 

The  consequences  of  this  rash  judgment  may 
easily  be  predicted.  No  sooner  did  they  arrive 
at  marrying  years,  than  Cupid  avenged  himself 
by  uniting  Rose  with  a  recruiting  Captain  of 
Dragoons,  who  was  not  so  much  as  cousin  to  a 
Sir  Vavasor;  Helen   with   the   grandson  of  a 
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Welch  Baronet,  the  head  of  the  family  being 
heir  to  six  hundred  per  annum ;  and  Clara,  the 
lovely  Clara,  with  a  young  Clergyman,  waiting 
for  a  living  from  an  Irish  Marquis,  to  whose 
whelphood  he  had  been  travelhng  tutor ! 

For  three  successive  springs  did  Mrs.  Kendal 
renew  her  tears  on  packing  up  the  slender  trous- 
seaux of  her  misguided  girls;  when  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Stretton  set  off  for  their  quarters  at  Sun- 
derland, when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madoc  Williams 
departed  for  their  cottage  in  Cardiganshire ; 
when  the  Reverend  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Langs- 
ton  jingled  off  in  a  hack  post-chaise  to  their 
curacy  in  Lincolnshire.  She  had  very  little  pa- 
tience with  the  merits  of  her  three  sons-in-law. 
It  was  enough  for  her  that  her  graceful,  gentle, 
lovely  girls  were  gone  to  darn  away  their  lives 
as  she  had  done  before  them  ;  to  be  sworn  at  on 
rainy  days,  and  to  bring  forth  unwelcome 
children. 

"  Amelia  ! "  she  exclaimed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  her  remaining  girl,  (her  favourite 
if  the  truth  must  be  told— for  her  health  had 
been  more  delicate  than  the  rest,  more  re- 
sembling that  of  the  consumptive  little  brother 
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than  the  robustness  of  Captain  Kendal  of  the 
— th,  or  Lieut.  Kendal  of  H.  M.  S.  Orion ; 
Bob  the  Lombard  Street  Clerk,  Henry  the 
writer  at  Bombay,  or  Vavasor  or  Fred,  the  two 
grammar-school  urchins  still  in  leather  caps  and 
corduroys)  "  Amelia  !  dearest,  beware  of  letting 
your  feelings  run  away  with  you  as  your  sisters 
have  done.  My  sweet  child,  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  rough  it  like  the  rest  of  them.  You 
are  not  fit  for  privations  and  fatigue.  Be  wise 
in  time  ;  do  not  dance  so  often  with  Bob's  friend, 
that  young  ensign  of  the  Guards.  Three  times 
I  have  been  tormented  into  giving  my  consent 
against  my  better  judgment.  Amelia, — I  will 
never — never  sanction  your  marriage  with  a  man 
unable  to  maintain  you. — Think  better  of  it ; 
consider  what  it  is  to  consign  your  youth  to 
drudgery  and  mortification,  unsupported  by  the 
consent  and  blessing  of  a  mother.  Think  better 
of  it,  dearest  Amelia ; — and  do  not  dance  with 
Charles  Beverley  again.'' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Miss  Kendal's 
thinkings  on  the  subject  were  for  the  "  better" 
or  worse.  But  in  the  sequel,  Ensign  Beverley 
of  his   Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards  took  his 

VOL.    III.  D 
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departure  for  London  per  Bath  mail  three 
weeks  before  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence;— Mr.  Allanby  of  Allanby  Hall  having 
arrived  in  the  interim  for  the  cure  of  his  gout ; 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Kendals  from 
their  relative  Sir  Vavasor,  the  neighbour  of  his 
own  estates  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland. 

The  graceful  and  elegant  character  of  Ame- 
lia's beauty  proved  irresistible  to  old  Allanby ; 
the  "  measureless  content"  gathered  within  com- 
pass of  old  AUanby's  ten  thousand  a  year,  proved 
irresistible  to  Amelia.  The  bells  of  the  Abbey 
Church  soon  chimed  in  honour  of  their  nuptials. 
Curate  Langston  arrived  on  the  top  of  a  cross 
country  coach  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  Mrs. 
Kendal  for  once  smiled  over  the  packing  of  a 
daughter's  wedding  clothes ;  and  all  the  smaller 
coteries  of  Bath  were  lost  in  horror  and  con- 
tempt of  so  venal  an  alliance. — They  could 
hardly  swallow  the  bride-cake  for  sneering  at 
the  baseness  of  the  bride. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Earlier  things  do  seem  as  yesterday 
But  I  've  no  recollection  of  the  hour 
They  gave  my  hand  to  Aldobrand. 


Ma 


TURIN. 


We  have  already  stated  that  Amelia  was  fair 
and  gentle ;  and  those  who  saw  her  depart  in 
her  stately  equipage  for  Allanby  Hall  by  the 
side  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  just  vowed 
before  the  altar, — love,  honour,  and  obedience — 
the  man  with  the  short  pigtail  and  long  rent-roll 
— would  probably  upbraid  our  phrase  as  far  short 
of  her  claims  to  admiration. 

By  the  side  of  Mr.  Allanby,  she  did,  indeed, 
appear  an  angel ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
awkward  and  ungainly  than  his  personal  appear- 
ance. That  very  girlishness  which  formed,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  many  the  real  objection  to 
D  2 
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the  match,  seemed  to  augment  when  her  slight 
figure  and  delicate  features  were  opposed  in 
close  contrast  to  those  of  the  son  of  Anak  to 
whom  she  had  been  tempted  to  unite  herself. 
On  her  arrival  at  the  old  Hall,  the  grayheaded 
steward  and  housekeeper  treated  her  as  a  child ; 
while  the  Westmoreland  bumpkins  invariably 
qualified  her  as  "  the  Missie."  There  was  in 
fact  nothing  matronly  about  Amelia.  She  had 
been  the  youngest  of  the  girls,  the  pet,  the 
subordinate ;  had  never  been  admitted  to  family 
consultations,  nor  instructed  in  the  forms  and 
customs  of  society.  Her  mother  was  too  ac- 
tively busied  in  domestic  duties  to  attend  to 
the  formation  of  her  mind.  Her  brother  John 
had  taught  her  to  write  and  draw,  —  her 
sister  Rose  to  read ;  —  Helen  had  been  her 
preceptress  of  the  needle ;  —  while  Clara,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  blue,  undertook  the  department 
of  the  belles  lettres ;  and  whereas  little  Amelia 
became  a  beautiful  dancer  by  dint  of  watching 
her  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  she  was  left  to 
become  a  Christian  by  the  operation  of  fol- 
lowing them  to  church.  But  the  lessons  there 
Lnculcated,  were  neither  explained  nor  deeply 
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imprinted  in  her  young  heart;  and  at  the 
moment  of  her  election  to  the  sovereignty  oi 
AUanby  Hall,  with  its  powers  and  privileges  of 
good  and  evil,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
point  out  a  young  person  whose  moral  principles 
were  more  vague,  or  whose  ignorance  of  books 
and  men  more  positive.  Instinct  had  done 
something  for  her ;  but  instinct  is  a  blind  guide 
for  the  labyrinths  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
She  was  a  pretty,  pleasing,  elegant,  good- 
humoured,  well-intentioned  girl ;  but  was  that  a 
wife  for  Mr.  Allanby  of  Allanby, — a  man  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  hundred  and 
sixteenth  of  his  judgment  ? 

The  project  of  his  marriage  with  Amelia  did 
not,  we  must  admit,  indicate  this  superhuman 
maturity  of  intellect.  Marriages  are  not  al- 
ways dependant  on  the  understanding  of  the 
hes  or  shes  by  whom  they  are  perpetrated ; 
and  whether  made  in  Heaven  or  elsewhere, 
it  appears  that  the  contracting  parties  have 
little  share  in  the  act  and  deed.  Almost 
every  philosopher  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
has  been  blest  or  cursed  with  a  disproportionate 
helpmate;  but  from  Socrates  to  Milton,  from 
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Milton  to  Byron,  never  was  there  a  genius 
more  indiscreetly  mated  than  the  esquire  of 
Allanby. 

Considered,  however,  in  any  other  relation  of 
life  than  as  the  husband  of  Amelia  Kendal,   he 
was   a  highly   estimable   and   highly  esteemed 
man  ; — a  man  of  superior  endowments, — of  ele- 
vated mind, — of  lofty  purposes.     He  had  won  a 
name  in  the  senate,  almost  in  the  history  of  his 
country :    was    the    originator   of  several   im- 
portant institutions,  and  the  projector  of  various 
permanent  benefits  to  his  native  county.     Al- 
though in  some  measure  removed  from  public 
life  by  that  foe  to  patrician  activity,  an  hereditary 
and   invincible   gout,    his    counsels   were    still 
sought  by  the  guardians  of  the  national  welfare, 
his    opinions   quoted,   and  his   arbitration  res- 
pected.    Mr.  Allanby   of  Allanby,  was  known 
to  have  refused  a  peerage ;  to  have  declined  in 
more  than  one  instance  a  post  in  the  adminis- 
tration; and  to  have  tamed  down  political  feuds, 
where  nothing  but  the  ascendancy  of  a  strong 
mind  and  unblemished  name  would  have  sanc- 
tioned his  interference.     Though   the  urgency 
of  his  public  occupations  and  private  studies 
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had  tended  to  seclude  him  during  his  youth  and 
maturity,  from  that  influence  of  female  society 
which  might  have  rendered  his  manners  more 
indicative  of  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  he  had 
still  enough  of  chivalrous  feeling  warm  in  his 
heart  to  be  captivated  by  the  extreme  loveliness 
of  the  youthful  cousin  of  his  neighbour  Sir  Va- 
vasor Kendal ;  and  to  fancy  that  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture could  not  prove  unworthy  of  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  name  of  AUanby  of  that  ilk. 
The  circumstances  of  his  grave  face  and  lofty 
reputation,  had  hitherto  secured  him  from  all 
cognizance  of  the  extensive  class  of  "  pretty, 
pleasing,  good-humoured,  inoffensive," — empty- 
headed,  trifling,  indolent  girls,  who  throng  the 
quadrille-dancing  coteries  of  Bath  and  London. 
All  such  angelic  insipidities  having  naturally 
kept  aloof  from  a  man  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
and  pigtail  on  wig,  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  conceiving  the  tediousness  of  light  conversa- 
tion,— the  heavy  weight  of  frivolity, — the  disspi- 
riting  dulness  of  empty  gaiety.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  which  Amelia  could  understand, — she  had 
not  a  word  to  utter  which  he  did  not  wish  un- 
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said.  While  listening  during  his  marriage 
tour  to  the  puzzling  no-meaning  of  her  remarks, 
and  noticing  with  wonder  her  false  deductions 
and  deficiency  of  observation,  the  sober  bride- 
groom recurred  with  amazement  to  the  smiles 
and  attention  he  had  seen  bestowed  upon  her 
discourse  in  certain  evening  parties  of  which  she 
was  the  ornament.  Concluding  that  these  tri- 
butes were  rendered  to  the  charms  of  her 
conversation,  he  overlooked  the  magnetism 
existing  between  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  ruby 
lips  of  beautiful  eighteen,  and  the  infatuated 
and  adoring  heart  of  five-and-twenty. 

Had  Mr.  Allanby  been  thirty-three  years 
younger  in  wit  and  wisdom,  even  he  perhaps 
might  have  discovered  merit  (at  least  the  merit 
o^  naivete)  in  the  childish  inanity  of  Amelia's 
comments.  But  before  they  reached  West- 
moreland, he  had  begun  to  hope  that  Mrs. 
Allanby  would  be  too  much  engrossed  by  do- 
mestic pursuits  and  the  duties  of  her  station,  to 
interfere  with  his  occupations.  Without  in- 
dulging for  a  moment  the  chimerical  notion  of 
commencing  her  education  anew,  of  strengthen- 
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ing  the  feebleness  of  her  mind,  or  cultivating 
and  enlarging  the  faculties  of  her  heart,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  trusting  she  would  divide  her 
time  between  that  portion  of  the  libraries  of 
Messrs.  Ebers,  Andrews,  and  Bull,  compre- 
hended under  the  octavo  branch  of  "  Novels  and 
Romances,  Poetiy  and  the  Drama,"  which  she 
avowed  as  her  favourite  branch  of  literature ; 
and  the  execution  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
fairy-like  garlands  and  bouquets  of  satin  stitch, 
such  as  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  mi- 
raculous on  the  handkerchiefs  and  collerettes 
of  her  sisters  and  mother.  He  was  no  advocate 
for  music.  Even  had  Amelia's  been  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  noisy  variations  which  four  years 
of  Bath  instruction  enabled  her  to  rattle 
through,  he  would  have  preferred  a  quiet  house. 
But  reading  and  working,  working  and  reading, 
with  the  beautiful  gardens  and  scenery  of  Al- 
lanby  for  recreation,  might  suffice  to  keep  his 
angel  fully  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  his,  if 
not  of  her  own  days.  An  annual  visit  to  Bath 
for  the  benefit  of  his  gout,  would  at  once  gratify 
her  with  the  society  of  her  own  family,  and 
supersede  all  necessity  for  London :  a  place  o** 
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which    Amelia   knew  nothing,   and  which   her 
husband  was  anxious  to  forget. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  Westmoreland  worthy  felt 
disappointed  in  the  result  of  his  matrimonial 
experiment,  Amelia  was  scarcely  less  disagree- 
ably disenchanted  of  her  dream.  In  persuad- 
ing herself  to  accept  Mr.  Allanby,  she  had 
pictured  with  a  glowing  imagination  the  delights 
that  opulence  would  add  to  the  pleasures  she 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  She  forgot  that  these 
delights  were  to  be  tasted  at  a  distance  from 
her  family  ;  that  the  magnificent  home  to 
which  she  must  remove  would  be  uncheered 
by  the  brother- and-sisterly  hilarity  which  had 
of  late  years  rendered  hers  so  cheerful ;  that 
the  cordiality  of  affection  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  existed  must  end ;  and  that  instead  of 
the  familiar  tenderness  of  eleven  human  crea- 
tures, warm  with  the  life  blood  beating  in  her 
own  heart,  all  must  henceforward  be  stately, 
formal,  and  uncongenial.  Little  did  she  imagine 
that  the  dreary  grandeur  of  Allanby  Hall  would 
teach  her  to  regret  the  littered  parlour  and 
Imnd-to-mouth  raggedness  of  the  nozsy,  merry, 
loving     home   of   her    childhood.      She    had 
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been  brought  up  in  the  frankness  of  a  large 
family  circle ;  where  every  thing  may  be  said, 
because  nothing  is  critically  or  harshly  consi- 
dered ;  she  had  no  notion  of  the  conventional 
hypocrisies  of  good-breeding ;  and  was  induced 
to  condole  with  Mr.  Allanby  upon  the  extreme 
dulness  of  his  residence  and  meagreness  of  his 
neighbourhood,  as  sincerely  as  if  they  were 
not  dear  and  sacred  in  his  eyes  as  a  family 
heritage  of  four  hundred  years'  antiquity  ! 

But  Mr.  Allanby  possessed  the  indulo-ence 
inseparable  from  good  sense;  and  felt  that 
he  had  no  right  to  be  angry  with  the  de- 
fects of  a  person  he  had  removed  from  her  con- 
genial sphere.  Instead  of  taunting  his  wife  with 
a  remark  that  the  neighbouring  villages  beino- 
his  own,  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  them 
from  the  small  squirearchy,  and  gossiping  widow 
and  spinsterhood, — the  retired  attorneys  and  as- 
piring nobodies,— forming  the  material  of  those 
nightly  card-tables  and  dances  on  the  carpet, 
which  presented  poor  Amelia's  beau  ideal  of 
cheerfulness  and  social  enjoyment;— instead  of 
bespeaking  her  respect  for  the  dignity  which  she 
called  dulness,— he  kindly  promised  to  animate 
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their  domestic  circle  with  the  presence  of  his 
sister  Lady  Carmychael,  and  her  two  daughters; 
under  whose  sanction  and  advice  he  fancied  the 
inexperienced  Amelia  would  soon  qualify  her- 
self to  do  the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  county. 

But,  alas !  the  arrival  of  these  three  lofty 
dames  tended  only  to  increase  a  thousandfold 
the  embarrassment  and  sense  of  weariness  expe- 
rienced by  Mrs.  Allanby.  Lady  Carmychael 
was  a  well-bred  automaton,  wound  up  to  go 
through  the  evolutions  of  human  life  without 
pause  or  deviation.  Wholly  destitute  of  feeling, 
she  had  never  swerved  by  the  millionth  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  from  the  rectilinear  routine  of 
exact  decorum  ; — and  having  always  anticipated 
that  her  distinguished  brother,  should  he  ven- 
ture on  matrimony,  would  ally  himself  with 
some  woman  of  fortune,  family,  and  fashion, 
she  deported  herself  towards  Amelia  as  towards 
the  Mrs.  Allanby  of  her  predictions.  She 
knew  her  sister-in-law  to  be  a  near  relative 
of  an  ancient  Baronet  of  the  county ;  and 
therefore   conversed  with   her  exclusively  con- 
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cerning  London  and  its  coteries, — the  court  and 
its  etiquettes. 

Priscilla  Carmychael,  the  elder  of  her  Lady- 
ship's two  daughters,  a  discreet  maiden  of  two 
and  forty,  assailed  the  unfortunate  bride  on  a  si- 
milar principle,  although  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. Old  Prissy  was  what  is  termed  a  "  very 
superior  woman ; "  on  the  strength  of  which  de- 
signation, she  had  been  talking  unintelligibly, 
and  rendering  herself  disagreeable,  for  thirty 
tedious  years.  Deeply  embued  with  a  sense  of 
lier  own  eminence,  whether  of  birth  or  under- 
standing, she  fancied  she  was  remaining  single 
in  compliment  to  her  own  scrupulous  fas- 
tidiousness; that  every  young  man  of  consi- 
deration in  the  neighbourhood  had  secretly 
aspired  to  her  hand,  and  been  withheld  from 
the  presumption  of  a  proposal  by  the  dig- 
nity with  which  she  repressed  their  pretensions. 
How  could  it  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  woman 
so  self-enamoured,  that  she  was  as  ugly  and 
repellant  as  a  Gorgon?— or  that  her  affected 
youthfulness,  and  factitious  smiles  and  blushes, 
had  long  afforded  a  subject  of  caricature  and 
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derision  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  county 
of  Westmoreland  ? 

The  only  '^superior  person,"  whose  intellect  the 
prim  Priscilla  regarded  as  at  all  worthy  to  match 
with  her  own,  was  that  of  her  maternal  uncle 
of  Allanby  Hall;  and  as  unfortunately  for  him 
and  her  the  canon  law  and  every  other  law  inter- 
posed to  forbid  their  union,  she  entertained  very 
little  doubt,  that  whenever  he  should  have  leisure 
to  wed,  he  would  select  a  wife  on  the  very  model 
of  his  intellectual  niece; — some  middle-aged  lady 
addicted  to  making  extracts  from  Locke,  and  scrib- 
bling annotations  in  treatises  of  political  economy. 
That  Mrs.  Allanby  could  be  an  ignoramus  or  a 
pretty  silly  little  girl,  never  entered  into  her  cal- 
culations, and  she  accordingly  attacked  Amelia, 
as  the  aunt  who  could,  should,  or  might  have 
been;  struck  her  dumb  with  syllogisms;  and 
walked  her  twice  round  the  flower-garden  in 
the  course  of  a  single  sentence  of  many  mem- 
bers, enlarging  on  the  powers  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  mind.  Mrs.  Allanby 
concluding  the  poor  old  soul  to  be  demented, 
listened   with   the  wonderstruck  air  of  a  New 
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Zealander  recently  caught  ;  no  longer  mar- 
velling that  Prissy,  at  forty-two,  was  still  Miss 
Carmychael. 

It  was  useless,  however,  to  turn  for  consola- 
tion and  companionship  to  the  younger  sister. 
Lucinda  was  one  of  the  rigidly  righteous;  the 
correspondent  of  half  a  dozen  controversial  ma- 
gazines; a  speaker  at  missionary  societies;  an 
examining  visitor  to  all  the  school-houses  of  the 
district; — in  short,  a  modern  saint,  deficient  only 
in  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Her 
faith  consisted  in  a  doctrinal  jargon;  her 
hope,  in  the  presumption  of  spiritual  pride ;  her 
charity  in  the  vain-gloriousness  of  ostentation. 
Christian  humility  and  Christian  forbearance, — 
the  mild  virtue  that  vaunteth  not  itself, — and 
the  active  but  silent  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
domestic  life, — were  of  course  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  pattern  woman.  She  had  no  leisure 
to  read  or  write  for  the  benefit  of  her  pur- 
blind, purdeaf  old  mother.  She  was  herself 
too  much  of  a  teacher  and  preacher,  to  listen 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  ministers  of  the 
faith  appointed  for  her  instruction.     She  went 
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to  church  to  cavil;  and  came  from  it  with  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Sadducee.  On  finding  that  Mrs.  Allanby  did 
not  subscribe  to  a  single  religious  association, 
and  had  never  attended  a  missionary  meet- 
ing, she  gave  her  over  to  perdition.  A  Lucinda 
Carmychael  could  not  vraste  her  valuable  time 
in  conversation  with  one  so  deficient  in  the  ru- 
diments of  saintly  discussion. 

In  short,  three  harder  and  less  humanized 
individuals  never  wore  the  external  attributes  of 
womanhood.  Mr.  Allanby,  indeed,  loved  them 
all, — for  they  were  his  own ;  and  even  if  he 
chanced  to  note  their  peculiarities  of  mind  and 
manners,  regarded  them  at  worst  as  respect- 
able weaknesses,  far  less  objectionable  than 
the  flighty  levity  and  perilous  worldliness  of 
the  fair  ones,  with  whom  his  earlier  career  of 
London  life  had  brought  him  in  contact. 
Satisfied  that  with  three  female  companions  of 
so  high  an  order  of  virtue  and  understanding, 
his  young  wife  could  have  nothing  to  desire  in 
the  way  of  society,  he  betook  himself  quietly  to 
his  library  chair,  to  renew  his  statistical  calcula- 
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tions  and  financial  estimates.  He  had  nothing 
further  to  look  forward  to  but  the  birth  of  his 
child  (an  event  already  in  prospect),  and  to  hope 
that  it  might  prove  a  son  as  beautiful  as  its  mo- 
ther, and  as  "  superior"  as  the  rest  of  its  female 
relatives. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


As  lamps  burn  silent  with  unconscious  light, 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright ; 
Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  fall, 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  all. 

Aaron  Hill. 

Poor  Amelia,  on  the  contrary,  found  much 
to  look  for,  much  to  desh'e.  Jt  was  true  she 
had  carriages,  servants,  plate,  jewels,  and  showy 
apparel ;  but  what  were  all  these  without  the 
power  of  imparting  pleasure  and  enjoying  the 
sympathy  of  those  she  loved  ? — The  Carmy- 
chaels,  accustomed  from  their  birdi  to  similar 
indulgencies,  were  unconscious  of  their  exist- 
ence. Luxury  was  to  them  a  necessary  attribute 
of  their  station ;  and  as  to  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  Tuftons,  and  other  stately  country 
neighbours  who  were  in  the  habit  of  formal 
visits  to  Allanby  Hall,  Amelia  soon  discovered 
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how  much  they  despised  the  insignificance  of 
her  air  and  insipidity  of  her  conversation.  They 
had  not  even  the  propitiating  task  of  pitying 
and  patronizing  the  young  and  timid  bride; 
for  the  Carmychaels  boasted  a  pre-existent 
monopoly  of  those  gratifying  offices. 

There  was  but  one  person,  in  short,  of  all  the 
new  connexions  acquired  on  her  marriage,  with 
whom  she  felt  inclined  or  was  encouraged  to 
communicate  freely.  This  was  a  very  insignifi- 
cant individual — still  more  insignificant  than 
herself; — a  woman  who  was  neither  young,  hand- 
some, rich,  highborn,  accomplished,  nor  bril- 
liant ;  but  w^ho,  in  spite  of  these  negations,  was 
gifted  to  overflowing  with  the  one  thing  need- 
ful— a  mild,  humane,  self-denying,  all-forbear- 
ing Christian  spirit :  contented,  though  lacking 
the  adventitious  prosperities  of  life ;  happy, 
through  the  happiness  of  others  ;  blessed, 
through  virtues  all  her  own.  Such  w^as  Jane 
Esthope,  the  daughter  of  a  former  incumbent  of 
the  vicarage  of  Allanby ;  on  whose  decease  she 
was  admitted,  by  the  liberality  of  the  master  of 
the  Hall,  to  inhabit  a  small  farm-house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village ;  a  woman  passing  rich. 
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with  an  income  of  something  less  than  a  hun- 
dred a  year  ;  and  pleasing  in  her  aspect,  in  spite 
of  a  pock -fretted  face  and  deformed  person. 
The  loveliness  of  benevolence  shone  through 
her  large  dark  spaniel-like  eyes,  and  imparted 
a  grace  to  her  whole  person. 

When  first  poor  Jane  was  pointed  out  at 
Church  to  Mrs.  Allanby  of  Allanby,  her  mean 
stature,  duffle  cloak,  and  straw  bonnet,  said 
little  in  her  favour.  It  was  not  likely  to  occur 
to  the  girhsh  Amelia  (still  dazzled  by  the  glit- 
tering prospects  of  ten  thousand  a-year)  that 
much  of  the  hapiness  of  her  future  life  could 
depend  on  so  unimportant  a  person.  She  had 
not  yet  learned  how  soothing,  how  necessary,  is 
the  balm  of  sweet  counsel,  even  to  those  who  are 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day.  She  did  not  dream  that  the  for- 
mality of  Allanby  Hall,  and  the  awful  dignity  of 
the  three  Carmychaels,  would  very  soon  induce 
her  to  slip  away  unattended  and  unnoticed ;  and 
hastily  traversing  the  two  fields  separating 
the  western  lodiije  of  the  Park  from  Moor 
croft,  the  farm-house  to  which,  shortly  after 
her  marriage  she  had  been  ceremoniously  intro- 
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duced  by  her  husband,  seat  herself  cozily  in 
Jane  Esthope's  ingle-nook,  to  talk  to  her, — 
no  !  not  talk^ — to  gossip  with  her,  concerning 
her  mother,  her  brothers,  and  sisters;— listening 
in  her  turn  to  Jane's  history  of  her  yesterday's 
churning, — of  the  smut  in  farmer  Brown's 
barley,  and  the  stoats  which  had  wrought  such 
devastation  in  Goody  Denham's  poultry-yard. 

To  be  sure  there  was  something  in  Moor 
croft  which  might  have  attracted  visiters  from 
even  a  more  cheerful  home  than  Allanby  Hall ! 
The  farm  was  constructed  within  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  Allanby,  on  the  preci- 
pitous banks  of  the  river  Greta ;  taking,  in  its 
internal  arrangements,  the  imposing  form 
of  its  Gothic  precursor.  The  hall,  as  it  was 
termed  (a  chamber  uniting  both  kitchen  and 
parlour),  was  formed  out  of  the  refectory  of  the 
monastery, — the  Gothic  recesses  of  which  were 
converted  into  presses,  the  receptacles  of  Jane's 
household  stores,  her  homespun  and  homemade. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  cloisters  still  formed  the 
boundary  of  her  little  domain;  her  bantams 
roosted  on  the  grim  effigy  of  an  early  Abbot ; 
and    the   herbary   which   rendered  her   honey 
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the  boast  of  the  neighbourhood  and  her  me- 
dicine chest  the  general  resort  of  the  poor,  ex- 
haled its  spicy  fragrance  under  the  self-same 
southern  wall  which  sheltered  of  yore  the 
early  esculents  of  the  luxurious  monks.  Her 
grapes  clustered  round  fancifully  carved  capitals 
of  Saxon  columns; — her  China  roses  blos- 
somed between  "  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre- 
feuille,"  of  hoary  granite ; — her  beehives  were 
ranged  beneath  the  arch  of  a  retiring  window, 
once  rich  with  a  gorgeous  variegation  of  deep- 
stained  Flemish  glass; — and  the  paved  court, 
from  whence  her  dovecote  sent  up  its  flight  of 
fantails,  cardinals,  and  capuchins,  into  the  clear 
blue  sky,  was  consecrated  by  a  tessellation  of 
emblematic  cross-bones  and  skulls,  crowning 
the  "hie  jacets"  of  the  Franciscan  brotherhood 
of  Allanby. 

The  modern  tenant  of  this  romantic  abode, 
remained,  in  defiance  of  its  associations,  one  of 
the  most  matter-of-fact  persons  in  the  world. 
Her  world,  however,  was  contained  in  the 
village  of  Allanby,  in  which  she  was  born ;  and 
which  she  had  only  quitted  on  three  occasions, 
to  seek  at  Edinburgh  the  medical  advice  neces- 
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sary  to  counteract  in  her  youth  the  increase  of 
her  personal  deformities.  Fortunately,  her 
parents  survived  till  Jane  was  of  age  to  un- 
dertake the  control  of  an  independent  house- 
hold ;  and  though,  on  the  decease  of  the  Vicar, 
a  home  had  been  offered  her  by  her  only  sister, 
(who  was  married  to  an  opulent  London  trades- 
man,) she  gladly  accepted  Mr.  Allanby's  offer 
to  put  the  old  house  at  Moorcroft  in  tenantable 
repair  for  her  use ;  and  settled  herself,  with  an 
old  man  and  woman,  two  infirm  servants  of  her 
father's  house,  to  assume  or  rather  pursue  her 
vocation  as  a  second  Providence  to  all  the  sick 
and  sorrowful  of  the  parish  of  Allanby. 

Yet  even  among  the  poorest  of  her  neigh- 
bours, she  was  only  "  Jane  Esthope."  No  one 
ever  thought  of  disguising  her  by  the  name  of 
Miss,  or  Madam : — the  heroine  of  Miss  Baillie's 
tragedy,  "the  noble  Jane  de  Montfort,"  was 
not  held  more  proudly  superior  to  common 
forms  of  respect,  than  the  little  crooked,  bright- 
faced  being,  who  came  smiling  to  her  gate  to  wel- 
come the  young  wife  of  Allanby ;  and  who,  hav- 
ing seated  her  in  the  wicker  chair  of  ceremony, 
rejoiced  in  the   sight  of  her   beauty   and   the 
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sound  of  her  sweet  voice,  without  remembering 
how  honoured  was  her  lowly  dwelling  by  the 
presence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Hall.  Amelia  had 
sought  her  out,  encouraged  by  some  accidental 
meeting  on  an  errand  of  benevolence,  at  her 
own  good  pleasure ;  and  Jane  saw  so  much  that 
was  cheering  and  beautiful  in  the  prospects  of 
Moorcroft,  and  the  superiority  of  her  flowers 
and  poultry,  that  she  did  not  wonder  they  should 
interest  the  attention  of  the  mistress  of  all  the 
conservatories  and  aviaries  of  the  great  house. 
That  her  angel-guest  was  not  happy  amid  those 
splendours  was  a  flight  of  fancy  beyond  her 
level.  Mr.  Allanby  reigned  in  her  mind  as 
the  most  exalted  of  human  beings ;  and  she 
would  have  regarded  a  princess  deserving 
congratulation  on  becoming  his  wife.  To  be 
mistress  of  Allanby, — beautiful,  heaven-favoured 
Allanby,  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and  the  para- 
dise of  her  experience, — was  indeed  a  destiny 
reserved  for  the  favourite  of  fortune. 

Without  sufficient  discernment  of  mind  to 
comprehend  the  meritoriousness  of  Jane  Est- 
hope's  character, — of  her  cheerfulness  under  pro- 
longed sickness  and  habitual  infirmities,  of  the 
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tender  mercies  which  limited  her  personal  com- 
forts, and  taxed  her  slender  fortunes, — Amelia 
was  soothed  by  the  sight  of  her  radiant  counte- 
nance, and  the  influence  of  her  cordial  nature. 
Many  a  lesson  of  wisdom  did  she  unconsciously 
imbibe  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  herself  ac- 
quainted with  only  two  sources  of  instruction — 
the  Book  of  Truth  and  the  face  of  nature.  Mrs. 
Allanby  became  wiser  and  better  during  a  half- 
hour's  visit  to  Moorcroft,  than  after  a  whole  day's 
schooling  from  the  literary  Priscilla  or  the  con- 
troversial Lucinda.  She  was  only  aware,  how- 
ever, of  becoming  happier ;  for  it  was  to  Jane 
Esthope  alone  she  ventured  to  prattle  respect- 
ing her  sister  Stretton's  apprehensions  that  her 
little  boy  had  got  the  measles, — Mrs.  Madoc 
Williams's  anticipations  of  an  heir- apparent 
that  was  to  precede  the  hope  of  Allanby,— 
and  her  own  anxiety  that  some  tidings  should 
reach  her  parents  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
Orion  frigate  and  its  second  Lieutenant,  which 
for  two  years  past  had  been  cruising  in  myste- 
rious silence  in  the  Indian  seas. 

Lady  Carmychael,  meanwhile,  regarded  her 
sister-in-law  as  strangely  addicted  to  pedestrian 
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exercise,  and  hinted  her  wish  that  Mrs.  AUanby 
would  not  take  such  very  long  walks  in  the  park 
without  "  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  bear  her 
company;"  till  Amelia  began  to  tremble  lest 
she  should  be  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  her  kind  good 
Jane.  But  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  Prissy 
had  now  decided  that  her  youthful  aunt  was 
a  fool,  and  wholly  unworthy  her  society  and 
conversation ;  and  Lucinda  was  busied  in  con- 
verting an  asthmatic  tailor,  who  lived  at  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  off,  the  shining  light  of  a  viru- 
lent sect  of  ranters.  Every  morning  she  drove 
over  in  her  pony  cart,  laden  with  decoction  of 
squills  and  works  of  controversial  divinity,  for 
the  cure  of  his  spiritual  and  physical  ailments, 
and  was  seldom  to  be  seen  at  the  Hall. 

It  was  one  bright  day  in  April,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  of  five,  (a  long  absence  for  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  at  least  a  five  minutes' 
parley  over  the  gate  every  morning  of  the  week,) 
that  Amelia  passed  the  threshold  of  Moor  croft ; 
and  without  interrupting  Jane  Esthope's  occu- 
pation, who  was  busy  sorting  flax  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor,  seated  herself  beside  an 
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open  casement  round  which  the  gay  flowers  of 
the  mezereon  and  corcorus  were  already  clus- 
tering. 

"  I  have  not  been  here  since  Thursday,"  said 
she  in  a  mournful  tone.  "  We  have  had  a  ter- 
rible large  party  at  the  Hall." 

"  I  met  a  carriage  and  four  with  the  Tufton 
arms  the  other  day,  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
West  Lodge  poorhouses,"  observed  Jane,  who 
had  never  in  her  life  entered  the  Hall  as  a  guest, 
and  had  no  more  notion  of  being  invited  there 
than  of  a  presentation  at  Court. 

"  Lady  Sophia  Tufton  and  her  family  were 
with  us  three  days ;  and  we  had  my  father's 
cousin.  Sir  Vavasor  Kendal  and  his  son,  be- 
sides several  other  people." 

"  A  large  pleasant  party  ? — " 

"  Yes  !  Lady  Carmychael  thought  it  very 
pleasant.  I  heard  her  tell  Mr.  Allanby  it  went 
off  '  vastly  well  considering  ;'  but  I  don't  know, 
— it  seemed  very  stiff  and  unsociable  after  our 
Bath  parties." 

"  Bath  must  be  a  very  gay  place  ;"  said  Jane ; 
"they  tell  me  it  is  almost  as  large  as  Edin- 
burgh." 
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"  It  is  a  very  beautiful  city ;  and  yet  when 
I  happened  to  mention  to  one  of  the  Miss 
Tuftons  that  I  had  never  been  in  London,  and 
had  lived  at  Bath,  she  seemed  so  surprised; 
and  said  to  her  sister,  '  I  did  not  know  people 
lived  at  Bath;  I  fancied  one  only  went  for 
the  season.'  And  the  next  time  I  was  alone 
with  Lady  Carmychael  she  begged  me  as  a 
particular  favour  never  again  to  mention  that  I 
was  brought  up  at  such  a  place ;  or  that  I  never 
lived  in  town. — '  People  will  find  it  out  quite 
soon  enough,'  she  said ;  '  and  it  would  vex  my 
brother  to  know  that  the  Tuftons  had  been 
sneering  at  his  wife.'  " 
"  But  did  they  sneer  ?  " 

"  They  looked  at  each  other,  but  said  not  a 
word." 

"  Sir  Vavasor  Kendal  must  have  been  aware 
that  you  are  not  a  Londoner." 

"  He  knows  very  little  of  us ;  and  yet,  but  for 
his  introduction  of  Mr.  Allanby,  I  should  never 
have  seen  Westmoreland,"  said  Mrs.  Allanby 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"You  must  love  him  for  that !"  cried  Jane, 
glowing  with  the  minor  patriotism  of  love  of 
county. — 
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"  He  seems  very  amiable  and  gracious.'* 
"  And    were   his   sons  with   him  ? — Colonel 
Kendal  is  one  of  our  members,  and  is  thought  a 
very  great  man." 

"  So  he  seemed.  He  sat  whispering  every 
evening  with  the  Miss  Tuftons  and  Lady 
Sophia,  till  I  almost  fancied  they  were  laughing 
at  me." 

''Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Allanby, — laughing  at 
you!  How  could  you  fancy  such  a  thing?" 
said  Jane,  aghast  at  the  notion, 

"  Indeed  it  was  only  my  cousin  Vavasor  who 
condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of  me. 
I  remember  he  came  once  to  Bath,  and  used  to 
dance  with  my  sister  Rose,  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  And  he  asked  me  so  many  questions 
about  home ;  and  remembered  all  my  bi'others. 
I  like  Vavasor  very  much.  I  walked  with  him 
every  morning;  I  almost  thought  of  bringing 
him  to  visit  you." 

"  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see  him." 

"  But  I  sometimes  think,  that  if  Lady  Carmy- 

chael  and  her  daughters  knew  of  my  coming 

here  so  often,  and  how  happy  I  am  at  Moor- 
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croft,   they  would  want  to  come  too ;  and  they 
are  so  very  disagreeable  V 

"  Surely,  they  will  soon  be  leaving  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  Miss  Lucinda  tell  the  Tuftons 
they  should  meet  in  town  after  Easter;  and 
Vavasor  seemed  surprised  when  he  found  we 
were  not  going  too.  My  cousin  assures  me  I 
should  be  enchanted  with  London.  But  I  am 
satisfied  I  should  feel  still  more  lonely  there 
than  at  Allanby ;  for  I  know  nobody  in  town  but 
my  brother  Bob,  whose  time  is  taken  up  with 
business  ;  and  here  I  have  you,  Jane, — whom, 
next  to  Mamma  and  my  sisters,  I  love  better 
than  any  body." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  said  Jane 
Esthope,  warmly ;  "  but  in  London  you  would 
soon  gain  plenty  of  fine  friends." 

Amelia  sighed : — those  she  had  acquired  since 
her  marriage  gave  her  little  anxiety  to  increase 
the  number.  "  I  want  no  new  friends,"  said 
she.  "  Perhaps  next  year  some  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  may  be  invited  to  Allanby,  and  it 
will  not  be  so  dull  then ;— I  shall  have  my  baby 
to  show  them.     How  delightful  it   will   be  to 
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bring  them  all  here  some  morning !  Helen 
draws  beautifully,  and  will  make  me  a  sketch  of 
Moorcroft.  Poor  Helen  lost  her  little  girl : — 
I  shall  be  quite  grieved  for  her,  Jane,  when  she 
first  sees  mine." 

"  But  is  yours  to  be  a  little  girl? — We  in  the 
village  want  an  heir  for  Allanby  Hall." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no, — a  dear  little  girl,  who  will  al- 
ways be  with  me — never  leave  me.  I  shall  wish 
for  no  company  then.  Dear,  dear  Jane,  think 
how  happy  I  shall  be  when — '' 

"  When  you  find  that  I  have  at  last  disco- 
vered your  retreat!"  cried  a  voice  from  the  win- 
dow. "  Pardon  me  for  venturing  hither;  but 
those  two  ferocious  dragons,  the  Miss  Carmy- 
chaels,  informed  me  you  were  wandering  some- 
where about  the  park,  and  I  gave  my  horse 
leave  to  follow  you." 

"  He  was  very  clever  to  find  his  way  to  Moor- 
croft," said  Mrs.  Allanby,  blushing  deeply  as 
the  face  and  figure  of  a  very  fine  young  man  of 
five  and  twenty  appeared  at  the  casement ;  "  I 
hope  you  have  tied  him  at  the  gate,  so  that  he 
may  not  trample  the  flower-beds.  Jane,  this 
is  my  cousin  Vavasor/* 
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"  Pray  walk  in,  Mr.  Kendal/'  said  Jane 
Esthope,  smoothing  her  apron,  and  laying  aside 
her  flax  to  make  way  for  the  brother  of  the 
county  member.  "  You  are  heartily  welcome 
to  Moorcroft.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Millions  of  false  eyes 
.    Are  stuck  upon  thee  !     Volunjes  of  reports 
Run  with  their  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings. 

Shakspeare. 

"  That  was  a  devilish  pretty  woman  who 
kissed  her  forefinger  to  you  so  graciously  just 
now  !  "  said  Lord  Seafield  to  Colonel  Kendal,  as 
they  were  riding  together  in  Hyde  Park,  ex- 
actly five  years  after  the  foregoing  conversation. 
"  Amazingly  graceful  figure  on  horseback — best 
seat  I  ever  saw, — beats  Mrs.  Wilmot  and  the 
Marchioness  hollow." 

"  Tis  the  wife  of  my  brother  member  old 
Allanby,  and  a  sort  of  relation  of  my  own." 

"  Old  Allanby? — Ay— ay— 1  remember  he 
married  some  pretty  school-girl  just  before  I 
went  to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  one  heard  no- 
thing of  her  then  ?  " 
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"  No ;— he  kept  her  caged  in  Westmoreland 
for  a  year  or  two ; — and  a  more  rnoping  little 
linnet  you  never  beheld.  But  the  Tuftons,  find- 
ing at  that  rate  she  would  be  no  possible  ac- 
quisition to  them — (Tufton  Castle,  you  know, 
is  scarcely  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Allanby) — 
good-naturedly  took  her  into  training;  and  soon 
managed  to  teach  her  the  use  of  ten  thousand 
a-year  and  a  pair  of  the  bluest  eyes  that  ever  ri- 
valled a  Neapolitan  sky." 

"  And  what  said  old  Allanby  to  the  fruits  of 
the  lesson  ? — " 

"  Faith  !  not  much.  He  is  too  profound  a 
thinker  to  be  a  great  talker,  and  is  now  so 
afflicted  with  the  gout  that  he  has  not  leisure 
for  the  exercise  of  much  authority.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  when  Lady  Carmychael  died,  I  fancy 
my  brother  Vavasor  flattered  himself  the  old 
senator  had  some  thoughts  of  becoming  her  com- 
pagnon  de  voyage  over  the  Styx." 

"  Your  brother  Jlattered  himself ! — Why  what 
has  he  to  do  with  the  business?" 

"  Nothing,  except  being  madly  in  love  with 
the  lady  yonder  on  the  gray  mare." 

"  Indeed  !  nothing  else  ?" 
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"  No  :  her  family  take  great  care  of  her.  That 
young  Kendal  of  the  Blues  is  a  brother  of  hers  ; 
old  Allanby  got  him  his  commission." 

"  And  Captain  Kendal  of  the  Salsette,  whom 
I  met  at  Cerigo  ? — " 

"  An  elder  brother : — all  country  cousins  of 
ours.  One  of  her  sisters  is  married  to  Colonel 
Stretton,  who  is  going  out  with  a  good  appoint- 
ment on  Lord  Combermere's  Staff;  and  another 
is  the  wife  of  Archdeacon  Langston.  They  are 
a  sad  slow  set ;  and  were  it  not  for  pretty  little 
Mrs.  Allanby  I  should  never  recognize  their 
existence." 

"  I  wonder  Allanby  allows  her  to  amuse  her- 
self so  well.  See  ! — she  has  got  Sir  Michael 
Crosbie,  and  Connaught,  and  Lochvardine,  and 
all  the  roues  in  her  train." 

*'She  does  what  she  likes  with  the  old  man. 
He  is  so  taken  up  with  the  education  of  his  two 
boys,  (two  fine  creatures  who,  in  spite  of  their 
beauty,  are  the  image  of  himself,)  that  he  inter- 
feres but  little  in  her  proceedings.  She  is  quite 
adored  in  Westmoreland.  My  sister  Lady  Em- 
lyn,  and  the  Tuftons,  have  put  her  on  the  popu- 
larity scent;  and  by  dint  of  a  few  balls,  public 
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days,  private  races,  and  all  that  sort  of  things, 
they  contrived  to  get  AUanby  solicited  to  stand 
again  for  the  county." 

"  An  application  which  few  men  resist.  They 
forget  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  pack  a  county 
as  a  jury." 

"  The  election  cost  him  a  few  acres  of  his  old 
oaks,  notwithstanding.  But  it  secured  the  main 
point,  a  houseintown  for  Mrs.  Allanby :  which 
being  in  Berkeley  Square  and  endowed  with  a 
tolerably  good  cook,  we  all  find  it  amazingly 
convenient.  She  has  too  many  brothers  about 
her  at  present ;  but  Lady  Emlyn  has  cured  her 
of  half  her  provincialisms,  and  in  time  may  do 
away  with  that." 

"  Lady  Emlyn  is  an  experienced  preceptress," 
said  Lord  Seafield,  with  a  smile  of  a  peculiar 
kind ;  "  quite  an  adept  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  May  Fair." 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  cried  the  fashionable  brother,  "  I 
am  delighted  to  see  her  exercise  her  genius  for 
tuition  on  other  men's  wives ;  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  her  teaching  treason  to  mine." 

"  Yours  ! — Have  you  any  thoughts  of  the 
noose  ?  " 
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"  You  will  see  it  fairly  knotted  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  in  a  cable  of  gold.  After  all, 
my  dear  Seafield,  I  am  compelled  to  part  with 
myself  to  Miss  Cresset,  the  Clapham  heiress. 
She  and  her  father  are  both  most  afflictingly  in 
love  with  me ; — he  with  my  Radical  speeches  in 
the  House,  she  with  my  occasional  stanzas  in 
the  annuals ; — he  fancies  me  a  rampant  demo- 
crat,— she  believes  me  to  be  a  'feeling,  steal- 
ing,— banish,  vanish, — cherish,  perish,' — sort  of 
raule-bird,  between  Byron  and  Moore." 

"  What  has  she  down  ? — " 

"  A  hundred  thousand  to  a  commoner,  and 
twice  as  much  to  a  peer." 

"  So  much  for  the  Clapham  democrat ! — 
You  had  better  turn  her  over  to  me,  'ex- 
changing and  receiving  the  difference ; '  which 
arrangement  would  clear  accounts  for  both  us  ; 
and  /  could  shut  her  up  in  my  old  tumble- 
down castle  on  Lough  S willy, — whereas  you 
will  never  get  rid  of  her  farther  than  West- 
moreland." 

"  Thank  you  !"  cried  Kendal,  laughing 
heartily;  "but  I  have  ulterior  views.  I  shall 
drink  old   Cresset   to  death  with    Maraschino 
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punch  in  ihe  course  of  a  year  or  two, — and 
then—" 

««i^  Well,  well !  if  you  happen  to  have  a  settle- 
ment-squabble with  your  heiress. 

In  the  sweet  paugs  of  it  remember  me  ! 

If  they  exact  a  longer  rent-roll  than  you 
can  produce,  /have  one  which  would  snip  into 
measures  for  the  regimentals  of  Napoleon's 
army;  and  if  it  should  help  to  buy  me  an 
heiress,  why,  upon  my  soul !  '  tis  the  first  time 
I  ever  derived  a  shillings  worth  of  advantage 
from  it. — But  here  is  Lady  Emlyn." 

"  Kendal !  do  I  meet  you  at  the  Tuftons'  to- 
night?" inquired  a  very  handsome,  showy  wo- 
man, riding  towards  her  brother. 

"  What  are  we  to  have  ?  —  Tableaux  and 
petitsjeux  .^" 

"  No  !  a  ball ;  their  cards  have  been  out  this 
month  past." 

"  Then  I  am  particularly  engaged.  I  never 
bore  myself  with  those  general  congregations  ; 
nothing  ever  proves  worth  going  to  but  an  im- 
promptu, Seafield, — you  are  a  ball  man, — will 
you  take  my  place  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  going  in  my  own  ;  and 
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shall  certainly  appeal  to  Lady  Emlyn's  good- 
nature to  present  me  to  Mrs.  Allanby." 

"  Mrs.  Allanby  !"  cried  her  Ladyship,  mth 
an  involuntary  elevation  of  the  eyebrow ;  "  you 
must  ask  my  brother  Vavasor's  leave,  not  mine. 
My  fair  cousin  has  long  been  out  of  my  leading 
strings ;  and  is  not  only  able  to  go  alone,  ])ut 
runs  faster  than  most  people." 

"  Well,  well  !  /will  meet  you  at  the  Tuftons, 
if  Letitla  (my  golden  goddess)  should  release  me 
for  the  evening,"  said  Colonel  Kendal,  riding 
off  with  his  sister,  who  had  turned  her  horse's 
head  in  a  contrary  direction.  "  I  want  to 
hear  one  unbiassed  opinion  of  Mrs.  Allanby." 

It  must  be  owned  that  five  years  form  an 
awful  lapse  in  human  life  : — a  lapse  whose  hours 
and  minutes  leave  nowhere  a  trace  more  sharp 
and  injurious  than  on  the  minds  and  countenances 
of  individuals  involved  in  the  buzzing,  stinging 
gnatswarms  of  fashionable  life.  Elsewhere,  exist- 
ence marches  with  a  more  dignified  step,  and 
the  scenes  pictured  among  the  records  of  our 
memory  assume  a  grander  aspect;  they  lie  in 
masses,  —  their  shadows  are  broader,  —  their 
lights  more  brilliantly  thrown  out.     But  remi- 
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niscences  of  a  life  of  ton  are  as  vexatious  as  they 
are  frivolous.  The  season  of  1829  differs  from 
that  of  1830,  only  inasmuch  as  its  quadrilles 
are  varied  with  galoppes  as  well  as  waltzes,  and 
danced  at  Lady  A.'s  and  Lady  B\s, — instead 
of  the  Duchess  of  D.'s,  and  Countess  E/s. 
The  Duchess  is  dead, — the  Countess  ruined ; — 
but  no  matter  ! — there  are  still  plenty  of  balls 
to  be  had.  "Another  and  another  still  suc- 
ceeds !"  Since  young  ladies  will  grow  up  to  be 
presented,  lady- mothers  and  aunts  must  continue 
to  project  breakfasts,  water  parties,  and  galas, 
whereby  to  throw  them  in  the  way  of  flirtation, 
courtship,  and  marriage.  Mischief,  in  her  most 
smiling  mask,  sits  like  the  beautiful  witch  in 
Thalaba  at  an  everlasting  spinning-wheel,  weav- 
ing a  mingled  yarn  of  sin  and  sorrow  for  the 
daughters  of  Fashion.  Althoufyh  the  cauldron  of 
Hecate  and  her  priestesses  has  vanished  from 
the  heath  at  Forres,  it  bubbles  in  nightly  in- 
cantations among  the  elm-trees  of  Grosvenor 
Square ;  and  Hopper  and  Hellway,  Puckle  and 
Stradling,  now  croak  forth  their  chorus  of 
rejoicing  where  golden  lamps  swing  blazing 
over  the  ecarle  tables,  and  the  soft  strains  of  the 
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Mazurka  enervate  the  atmosphere  of  the  gor- 
geous temples  of  May  Fair. 

Never  yet  was  there  a  woman  really  improved 
in  attraction  by  mingling  with  the  motley  throng 
of  the  heau  monde.  She  may  learn  to  dress 
better,  to  step  more  gracefully ;  her  head  may 
assume  a  more  elegant  turn,  her  conversation 
become  more  polished,  her  air  more  distin- 
guished ; — but  in  point  of  attraction  she  acquires 
nothing.  Her  simplicity  of  mind  departs; — 
her  generous,  confiding  impulses  of  character 
are  lost ; — she  is  no  longer  inclined  to  interpret 
favourably  of  men  or  things, — she  listens  with- 
out believing, — sees  without  admiring ;  has  suf- 
fered persecution  without  learning  mercy ; — and 
been  taught  to  misti'ust  the  candour  of  others 
by  the  forfeiture  of  her  own.  The  freshness  of 
her  disposition  has  vanished  with  the  freshness 
of  her  complexion ;  hard  lines  are  perceptible 
in  her  very  soul,  and  crowsfeet  contract  her 
very  fancy.  No  longer  pure  and  fair  as  the 
statue  of  alabaster,  her  beauty,  like  that  of  some 
painted  waxen  effigy,  is  tawdry  and  meretricious. 
It  is  not  alone  the  rouge  upon  the  cheek  and  the 
false  tresses  adorning  the  forehead,  which  repel 
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the  ardour  of  admiration ;  it  is  the  artificiality 
of  mind  with  which  such  efforts  are  connected 
that  breaks  the  spell  of  beauty. 

Amelia,  wandering  in  her  girlish  matronhood 
among  the  groves  of  Allanby  Park,  spotless  as 
Una  and  confiding  as  Miranda,  was  perhaps  as 
lovely  and  graceful  a  being  as  ever  smiled  upon 
the  earth.  Amelia,  in  her  diamond  tiara  and 
satin  robe,  arrayed  in  the  most  fastidious  refine- 
ment of  Parisian  fashion,  smiling  affectedly  as 
she  seemed  to  lend  an  absent  ear  to  the  flatteries 
of  Lord  Connaught  at  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Sophia  Tufton's  ball-room,  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  person  of  all  that  patrician  assemblage. 
But  she  was  not  now  the  beauty  whose  faintest 
whisper  could  make  the  heart  beat, — whose 
downcast  eyes  had  eloquence  to  stir  every  feeling 
within  her  lover's  heart.  She  was  in  fact 
"  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Allanby,"  —  she  was  no 
longer  "  Amelia." 

Yet  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
results  and  consequences  of  her  marriage.  It 
had  fulfilled  every  expected,  every  predicted 
purpose.  Her  father  was  not  only  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  long,    annual,   autumnal  visit  at 
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Allanby  Hall,  but  had  been  welcomed,  solely  in 
consequence  of  this  new  alliance,  to  the  home  of 
his  forefathers, — the  seat  of  Sir  Vavasor  Kendal ; 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Westmoreland  which  had  given 
a  step  to  his  naval  and  military  sons,  an  Arch- 
deaconry to  his  son-in-law  Langston,  a  lucrative 
appointment  in  India  to  his  son-in-law  Stretton, 
and  a  commission  in  the  Blues  to  Amelia's 
favourite  brother — the  handsome  Frederick. 
Poor  Mrs.  Kendal  (still  anchored  at  Bath 
by  the  selfishness  of  the  ci-devant  elegant 
young  man)  was  satisfied  by  the  frequency  and 
and  magnificence  of  Mrs.  Allanby 's  gifts, — the 
India  shawls,  velvet  dresses,  and  silk  cloaks, 
supplied  by  her  pin-money  to  her  still  beloved 
mother, — that  she  must  be  the  darling  of  pros- 
perity, and  consequently  the  happiest  of  women ; 
and  her  sisters,  although  during  their  formal 
visit  to  Westmoreland  they  could  not  help 
secretly  pitying  poor  Amelia's  incapability  of 
romanticizing  about  Mr.  Allanby,  as  they  did 
about  their  "  dear  Stretton,"  or  "  charming 
Madoc,"  or  "  precious  Langston,"  were  at 
least  compelled  to  admit,  that  her  two  fine  boys 
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were  the  paragons  of  the  family,  that  her  hus- 
band was  all  indulgence,  and  her  life  all  sun- 
shine. 

Even  Mr.  Allanby  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. He  had  ardently  desired  an  heir  to  his 
ancient  hereditary  estates ;  and  he  had  now  two 
noble  sons  with  the  name  of  Allanby  written  on 
their  faces, — the  whole  family  picture-gallery 
united  in  their  features  !  Lady  Carmychael 
had  ventured  to  express  her  regrets,  during  the 
early  days  of  his  marriage,  that  Mrs.  Allanby 
was  not  more  a  woman  of  the  world ;  and  Mrs. 
Allanby  was  now  the  pride  of  the  printshops, — 
the  quoted  of  the  milliners, — the  glory  of  Al- 
macks !  His  niece  Priscilla  had  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  want  of  intellectuality  of  her 
new  aunt ;  and  Mrs.  Allanby  was  now  the  star 
of  the  coteries, — a  leading  blue  among  the  wire- 
wove  Sapphos  of  May  Fair.  Lucinda  had  be- 
wailed her  lack  of  zeal ;  and  Mrs.  Allanby  was 
now  a  weekly  weeper  at  the  Lock,  and  an  osten- 
sible subscriber  to  every  Calthorpian  catalogue 
in  London.  She  was  adored  by  her  husband's 
tenants,  — •  worshipped  in  the  coun  ty ;  could 
have  suppressed  an  election  mob  sooner  than 
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the  riot  act,  and  put  down  a  strike  among  the 
manufacturers  of  the  district,  far  more  easily 
than  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  The  beautiful 
Mrs.  Allanby  of  Allanby,  was,  in  short,  every 
thing  a  county  member  could  desire  in  his  wife. 
Yet  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  no  one  was 
completely  satisfied  with  Amelia  or  her  match. 
Her  father,  who  for  the  two  years  succeeding 
her  marriage,  loved  her  far  the  best  of  his  chil- 
dren, had  now  transferred  his  affection  to  the 
Madoc  Williams,  on  whose  grand  paternal 
estate  a  copper-mine  had  been  recently  disco- 
vered, whose  cook  was  fifty  pounds  a  year 
better  than  Mr.  Allanby's,  and  whose  cellar  he 
had  received  the  satisfactory  commission  to 
stock  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure ; — Mrs.  Ken- 
dal was  hurt  that  Amelia,  who  seemed  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  powder  to  come  or  go,  had  never 
visited  Bath  to  exhibit  her  sons  and  her  dia- 
monds;— her  sisters  had  discovered,  that  since 
her  extreme  intimacy  with  the  Tuftons,  Lady 
Emlyn,  and  half  a  dozen  Duchesses,  she  was  re- 
miss in  her  correspondence,  and  less  warm  in 
her  welcome  to  themselves  ; — and  her  brothers, 
(most  of  whom  were  largely  indebted   to  the 
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kindness  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Allanby,)  felt 
uneasy  at  the  publicity  of  her  life,  and  the  in- 
difference it  served  to  reveal  towards  his  habits 
and  convenience.  The  soldier  and  the  sailor, 
the  major  and  the  captain,  being  wanderers  by 
vocation,  saw  little  of  their  fashionable  sister, 
and  Henry  was  still  at  Bombay;  but  Robert, 
the  junior  partner  of  a  Lombard-street  house, — 
Vavasor,  who  was  reading  for  his  degree  at 
Cambridge  with  the  promise  of  one  of  Mr.  Allan- 
by's  best  livings, — and  above  all,  Frederick,  the 
gay,  gallant,  handsome  Fred,  whom  the  old 
gentleman  loved  almost  as  a  son,  and  had  put 
forward  in  the  world  with  fatherly  liberality, — 
were  often  tempted  to  remonstrate  with  their 
lovely  sister  on  her  neglect  of  her  husband's  do- 
mestic comforts,  on  her  excessive  dissipation, 
and  perilous  intimacy  with  their  cousin  Lady 
Emlyn. 

"  What  can  you  know  of  such  things  ?"  was 
Amelia's  reply  to  the  banker  and  the  collegian. 
"  You,  my  dear  Bob,  wisely  limit  your  ac- 
quaintance with  society  to  the  rational  latitudes 
of  Bedford-square ;  and  you.  Vavasor,  to  the 
tea-parties  of  your  hideous  professors'  wives,  in 
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their  swansdown  tippets  and  towy  wigs.  Pray 
let  Lady  Emlyn  alone ;  she  is  a  constellation  of 
which  you  connot  measure  the  altitude." 

"But  1,'^  exclaimed  Frederick  with  spirit, 
"I,  Amelia,  who  frequent  the  same  society  as 
yourself,  and  who  hear  and  see  all  you  hear  and 
see,  as  well  as  a  thousand  things  of  which.  Hea- 
ven be  praised,  you  are  ignorant, — /  can  assure 
you  that  Lady  Emlyn  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone 
which,  were  she  my  sister,  would  drive  me  to 
distraction.  You  do  not  half  know  her,  or  you 
could  not  defend  her  cause." 

"  It  is  because  I  thoroughly  understand  her 
that  I  despise  these  paltry  scandals.  There  is 
a  new  system  of  quackery,  you  must  remember, 
which  kills  all  half-believers ;  but  those  who 
persevere  are  safe.  If  you  would  but  be  at  the 
trouble  of  cultivating  Harriet's  friendship,  you 
would  feel  as  I  do  that  what  the  world  calls 
levity  is  in  fact  mere  innocence  of  heart." 

*«  Innocence  ! — The  playfulness  of  an  adder 
sporting  in  the  sunshine  !" 

"  Or  like  Madame  de  Brinvillier's  poisoned 
nosegay,  whose  fragrance  was  death." 

"  My  old  friend  Beverley  (Charles  Beverley, 
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Amelia,  who  was  once  so  much  attached  to 
you,)  assures  me  that  Lady  Emlyn  is — " 

"  Come,  come,  come !"  cried  Mrs.  Allanby, 
"  I  really  will  not  have  you  so  malicious.  Har- 
riet is  my  kindest  and  best  friend.  Had 
she  not  taken  the  trouble  to  put  me  au  fait  to 
our  county  politics  and  rub  off  a  little  of  my 
provincial  rust,  I  should  have  still  remained  the 
clod  I  was  when  I  first  went  down  to  Allanby ; 
— terrified  like  a  school-girl  at  the  Carmychaels 
and  their  crew, — and  reverencing  poor  Allanby 
with  as  much  awe  as  if  he  had  been  an  arch- 
bishop !" 

*•  I  know  not  that  you  are  the  happier  for 
having  learned  to  pay  him  less  respect.  The 
obligations  of  the  family — " 

"  Nonsense  ! — Do  you  imagine  Mr.  Allanby 
selected  me  as  a  wife  to  oblige  my  family? 
The  match  suited  him,  and  the  obligation  is 
mutual.  Vavasor  Kendal  was  quite  angry  the 
other  day,  Fred,  to  hear  you  talking  publicly 
at  mess  of  your  gratitude  to  Mr.  Allanby.  He 
said  he  certainly  would  not  have  dined  there, 
had  he  known  you  were  going  to  make  your 
family  ridiculous   by  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
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linen-draper  thanking  my  lord  or  the  squire  fo- 
liis  gracious  patronage." 

"  Vavasor  Kendal  will  never  expose  his  far 
mily  by  the  sin  of  gratitude,"  cried  Robert  with 
indignation. 

"  Vavasor  is  a  reprobate !"  exclaimed  his 
clerical  cousin  and  namesake.  "  The  similarity 
of  names  between  us,  has  introduced  me  into 
more  of  his  secrets  than  he  would  care  to 
hear  of." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  AUanby,  blushing 
deeply.  "  Are  you  silly  enough  to  fancy  he 
wishes  to  pass  for  a  saint  ?" 

"  There  is  one  person,"  observed  Frederick, 
sternly,  "  with  whom  he  shall  very  shortly  pass 
in  his  true  character,  if  I  see  any  cause  to  re- 
new my  disapprobation.  Rely  on  it,  Amelia, 
Mr.  Allanby  shall  hear  every  syllable  which 
reaches  my  ears  respecting  him,  unless  I  find 
you  moderate  your  intimacy  both  with  Vavasor 
and  Lady  Emlyn.  They  are  assisting  to  injure 
your  reputation  far  beyond  your  powers,  of  be- 
lief or  redemption." 

"  I  must  beg,  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Allanby,  "  that  you  will  intrude  no  advice  upon 
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me,  which  I  neither  seek  nor  require.  For  the 
future,  I  shall  welcome  none  of  my  family  or 
friends  whom  I  see  disposed  to  breed  dissension 
in  a  house  where  they  have  been  so  hospitably 
received." 

"  Neither  harsh  words,  nor  harsh  looks,  my 
dear  sister,"  replied  Frederick,  "will  deter  us 
from  watching  over  your  honour  and  happiness. 
We  must  take  care  that  Caesar's  wife  is  not 
suspected." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


She  enlargcth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is  shrewd  conatraction 

aside  of  her. 

MePxRY  Wives  of  Windsor. 

It  was  precisely  the  day  preceding  Lady  Sophia 
Tufton's  ball,  that  this  harassing  conversation  took 
place ;  and  though  Amelia  treated  the  subject  of  her 
brothers'  reprehensions  with  such  lofty  disdain,  and 
boasted  herself  independent  of  their  interference, 
she  could  not  shake  off  certain  feelings  of  alarm 
and  irritation  on  the  subject.  She  attired  herself 
for  the  fete  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  Lord  Seafield, 
with  a  determination  to  speak  seriously  to  her  cousin 
Vavasor  respecting  the  injurious  suspicions  arising 
from  their  intimacy. 

But  it  was  not  always  possible  to  talk  seriously  to 
Vavasor  Kendal.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
seem  to  fancy  life  itself  a  jest,  and  its  most  peremp- 
tory business  liable  to  be  thrust  aside  by  the  levity 
of  those  who  boldly  defy  the  cares  of  life.  He  was 
a  bad  son ; — but  by  taking  care  to  amuse  his  father 
with  the  liveliness  of  his  sallies,  whenever  they  did 
happen  to  meet,  impressed  a  notion  on  the  mind 
f2 
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of  Sir  Vavasor,  that  he  was  no  worse  than  other 
fashionable  young  men  of  the  day.  He  was  a  bad 
officer ; — but  by  rendering  himself  extremely  agree- 
able at  mess  and  rallying  his  brother  officers  into 
the  performance  of  his  neglected  duties,  he  con- 
trived to  escape  without  much  reprehension.  He 
was  deeply  in  debt, — yet  by  laughing  loudly  and 
jesting  boldly  on  the  subject,  he  contrived  to  make 
both  himself  and  his  creditors  imagine  that  his  en- 
gagements were  on  the  point  of  liquidation.  He 
was  a  bad  cousin, — a  bad  designing  cousin, — to  the 
pretty  Mrs.  Allanby ;  but  while  he  bantered  her  so 
freely  on  the  rumours  concerning  his  attachment 
and  his  projects,  Amelia  neither  doubted  nor  feared 
his  intentions.  Upon  all  occasions  when  she  sought 
to  impress  on  his  mind  the  ill-natured  inferences 
drawn  by  the  fashionable  world  from  their  extreme 
intimacy,  he  appeared  too  much  amused  to  be 
angry. 

"  The  blockheads  ! "  he  exclaimed,  when  she 
earnestly  requested  him  to  avoid  those  familiarities 
by  which  he  exposed  her  conduct  to  injurious 
interpretation.  '*  Surely,  dearest  Amelia,  surely 
you  do  not  wish  to  renounce  the  society  of  your 
poor  cousin,  to  gratify  the  ill-nature  of  a  set  of 
peevish  old  dowagers  and  superannuated  coquettes, 
who  cannot  bear  to  see  other  people  happier  than 
themselves  ?     What  harm  is  there,  what  harm  can 
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there  be,  in  my  taking  care  of  you  in  your  daily 
rides,  now  that  Mr.  Allan  by  is  too  infirm  to  be 
your  protector?" 

"  There  are  my  brothers — " 

"  You  have  only  two  in  town : — Bob  the  square- 
toes, — who  is  always  busy  wdth  his  horrible  shop." 

''  — And  Fred. — who  is  as  idle  as  yourself." 

"  Frederick  has  no  horses." 

«  He  has  the  use  of  Mr.  AUanby's." 

"  His  person  is  at  present  very  little  known  about 
town, — no  one  is  aware  of  his  being  your  brother, 
— and  a  scandal  would  be  raised  on  the  subject,  ten 
thousand  times  more  mischievous  than  any  they 
would  dare  affix  on  a  man  like  myself,  as  well  known 
as  the  pave  of  St.  James's  Street." 

"  A  scandal  which  could  only  rise  to  fall.  In 
short,  Vavasor,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  happiness 
and  Mr.  AUanby's  comfort,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
be  more  guarded  in  your  conduct." 

"  By  Heaven  !  I  do  believe,"  cried  Vavasor, 
"  that  Lochvardine  or  Crosbie  have  been  putting 
all  these  fariboles  into  your  head; — and  if  I  had 
any  grounds — " 

"  Hush,  hush ! "  said  Amelia,  apprehensive  of 
the  remarks  his  vehemence  might  excite  "  every 
one  is  looking  at  you." 

"  Let  them  look, — let  them  listen  !  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  which  the  whole  world  may  not  hear." 

*'  But  have  you  no  regard  for  your  cousin? " 
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"  My  cousin  has  no  regard  except  for  two  in- 
solent coxcombs,  whose  homage  she  prizes  beyond 
that  of  a  man  only  too  truly,  too  unfortunately 
devoted  to  her/' 

"  Oh  !  no — no  ! "  faltered  Amelia.  "  You  are 
well  aware,  Vavasor,  that  your  affection  is  indis- 
pensable to  my  happiness ; — that  my  whole  soul  is 
centered  in  your  friendship." 

Vavasor  Kendal  was  about  to  press  her  arm  to 
his  side  in  token  of  gratitude ;  but  he  checked 
himself.  His  affected  indignation  had  sufficed  to 
force  from  her  lips  the  avowal  he  desired ;  and  it 
was  therefore  his  policy  to  re-assume  his  usual 
ironical  tone. 

"  Well ! — do  not  let  us  be  too  heroical,  where 
heroism  is  so  little  requisite  as  in  a  common-place 
cousinly  attachment.  Nothing  is  indispensable  to 
my  happiness  just  now  but  a  waltz  to  whirl  away  the 
disagreeable  impressions  your  homily  has  excited. 
Come,  Amelia,  come  !  Give  me  your  arm.  There 
— the  waltz  is  over — howvery  provoking  you  are ! — " 

These  last  familiar  words  were  overheard  by  Lord 
Seafield,  who  stood  near  them,  waiting  for  the  ter- 
mination of  a  colloquy  apparently  so  interesting  to 
the  two  cousins  that  he  might  request  a  presenta- 
tion to  Mrs.  Allanby,  whose  personal  attractions  far 
surpassed  his  expectations.  But  he  now  desisted. 
A  degree  of  intimacy  so  unrestricted  as  to  admit  of 
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chiding,  warranted  in  his  opinion  all  the  insinuations 
of  CJolonel  Kendal,  and  the  sneers  of  Lady  Emlyn ; 
and  he  was  inclined  to  forsfive  the  darino:  eflPron- 
teiy  of  that  fashionable  flirt,  than  the  hypocritical 
meekness  of  one  who  concealed  her  sins  under  a 
mask  of  such  feminine  gentleness,  such  youthful 
naivete,  as  Mrs.  Allan  by.  The  most  dissipated  men, 
in  such  cases,  become  the  most  rigorous  judges. 

Nor  did  he  discern  any  cause  for  amending  his 
verdict,  after  watching  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
from  fete  to  fete,  from  breakfast  to  breakfast,  from 
opera  to  water  party,  from  water  party  to  those 
more  inferential  petiis  comites,  where  flirtations  are 
so  well  heard,  seen,  and  understood,  and  where 
what  is  neither  heard  nor  seen  is  understood  still 
better.  Lord  Seafield  observed,  and  had  no  parti- 
cular inducement  to  keep  his  observations  to  himself, 
that  on  Captain  Kendal's  entrance  into  a  party 
graced  by  the  presence  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  Mrs. 
Allanby's  rising  colour  betrayed  her  instantaneous 
cognizance  of  an  arrival  which  others  noted  with- 
out interest  or  sympathy.  He  saw  her  shun  the 
companionship  of  the  most  entertaining  men  and 
agreeable  women  in  town,  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  in  silence  beside  Vavasor, — content  with 
the  gratification  of  seeing  him  amused  by  what  was 
going  on  around  them; — avoid  all  diversions  in 
which  he  could  not  participate; — court  the  society 
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of  those  only  who  were  favoured  with  his  preference; 
— neglect  her  husband,  her  children,  herself,  to 
minister  to  the  vanity  of  a  heartless  libertine ! 
On  such  premises  it  was  natural  to  ground  an 
opinion  that  Vavasor  must  aspire  to  become  lord 
of  her  destinies; — that  he  was  either  openly  or 
secretly, 

son  maitre, 
Qui  I'est,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  6tre ! 

More  than  once  he  renewed  his  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  Colonel  Kendal,  in  order  to  express 
his  contempt  for  "  poor  old  Alknby's  blindness." 

"  Say  not  a  word  on  that  heatl^  1  l^eseech  youy" 
cried  the  brother  Knight  of  the  Shire  of  the  deluded 
husband.  "  That  hotheaded  boy-cousin  of  ours  in 
the  Blues,  wishes  for  nothing  better  than  to  have 
an  excuse  for  shooting  Vav.  through  the  head,  to 
punish  him  for  the  unkinsmanly  deed  of  showing 
up  liis  rawness  on  his  first  arrival  in  town.  Not 
another  word,  I  beseech  you.  It  might  nip  the  af- 
fair in  the  bud." 

"  No,  no  !  at  worst  it  could  only  shake  the  leaves 
from  an  overblown  flower." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  Vavasor  is  much  too  know- 
ing a  sportsman  to  ride  over  his  own  pack.  It  would 
suit  him  far  better  to  make  a  wife  of  Allanby's  wi- 
dow, than  a  mistress  of  Allanby*s  wife.  Don't  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  an  experienced  man  like 
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my  brother  is  likely  to  become  the  dupe  of  his  own 
feelings." 

"  I  do  him  justice ;  I  am  persuaded  he  has  none 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of.  But  that  lovely  woman 
has,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  see  her  so  blind  a  victim." 

"  Pray  reserve  your  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Kendal. 
I  should  be  jealous  if  you  pitied  anyone  more  than 
my  own  little  future  wife ;  for  I  have  a  presentiment 
that,  as  a  married  man,  I  shall  prove  the  greatest 
brute  in  the  family." 

"  Et  a  quand  la  noce  ? — " 

"  Not  till  the  Autumn.  Old  Cresset  chooses 
Letitia  to  be  of  age  before  she  is  made  miserable  for 
life;  and  I  have  a  Blenheim  or  two  to  break  in  for 
pheasant-shooting,  which  will  bring  my  hand  in 
famously.  I  mean  to  make  the  heiress  a  retriever  in 
every  sense." 

"  Make  her  Mrs.  Kendal  in  the  first  instance," 
said  Lord  Seafield  sneeringly. 

There's  many  a  slip 
'Tvvixt  cup  and  lip, 

you  know :  even  though  the  cup  be  of  virgin  gold, 
and  the  lip  as  greedy  as  your  own." 

Lady  Emlyn's  opinions,  if  more  guardedly  ex- 
pressed, were  not  less  implicatory.     Judging  her 
sex  in  general  from  her  own  detestable  experi- 
ence, she  entertained  no  doubt  of  Amelia's  con- 
F  3 
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summate  hypocrisy.  The  wretchedness  occasionally 
visible  in  the  beautiful  face  of  the  worshipped  Mrs. 
Allanby,  arising  from  the  struggles  of  a  feeble  and 
ill-regulated  mind  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  the 
tempter,  were  imputed  by  her  cousin's  interpreta- 
tion to  the  reproaches  of  a  peevish  conscience.  She 
hated  Amelia  for  the  want  of  confidence  in  herself 
which  induced  her  to  disguise  the  fact;  and  despised 
her  for  the  want  of  firmness  characterizing  at  once 
her  fault  and  her  repentance. 

One  morning  she  had  been  listening  with  an  in- 
credulous smile  to  Lord  Seafield's  observations  on 
Mrs.  Alhmby's  fading  beauty  and  dispirited  air, 
while  their  barge  floated  in  luxurious  indolence 
along  that  beautiful  river  which,  in  the  month  of 
June,  is  charged  with  the  burthen  of  as  many 
fashionable  water-parties  as  of  Newcastle  colliers. 
"  Well,  well,"  she  cried  at  last,  as  he  assisted  her 
to  land  on  the  lawn  of  the  beautiful  villa  appro- 
priated to  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  "  she  will  soon 
have  leisure  to  recover  her  lost  looks  and  domestic 
habits.  She  is  going  down  to  Allanby  in  a  day 
or  two,  to  play  the  turtle-dove  among  the  groves  of 
Westmoreland.  You  might  have  guessed  as  much 
from  Lochvardine's  desponding  looks." 

Lord  Seafield  guessed  no  such  thing ;  but  this 
brief  explanation  served  at  least  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  a  conversation  which,  towards  the  evening 
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of  that  eventful  day,  he  chanced  to  overhear  among 
the  shrubberies  which  twilight  already  rendered 
indistinct. 

"  But  surely  you  will  come  and  see  us  on  your 
way  to  the  moors?"  inquired  a  faltering  voice,  of 
which  the  soft  tones  were  now  familiar  to  his  ear. 

"  Not  unless  you  promise  me  that  I  shall  not  be 
brother-pecked,  as  I  have  lately  been.  On  my  soul, 
Amelia  !  I  will  never  enter  the  Hall  again,  unless 
you  undertake  that  Frederick  shall  not  be  invited 
during  my  visit." 

"  Allanby  has  given  hiiu  a  right  to  come  and  go 
as  he  pleases." 

"  But  if  you  please,  you  know  you  can  make  him 
stay  away." 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  at  your  instigation  I 
have  already  grievously  offended  both  him  and  Ro- 
bert; and  Vavasor  is  continually  writing  me  letters 
of  remonstrance." 

"  Officious  blockheads  ! — What  would  they  say 
were  I  to  interfere  in  their  affairs  ?  " 

"  They  would  have  a  right  to  be  displeased; 
but  they  have  also  a  right  to  act  in  mine." 

"  Not  when  connected  with  those  of  Vavasor 
Kendal,  as  you  will  all  find  to  your  cost." 

"  Why  should  you  include  me  in  your  menaces?" 
said  the  voice  in  a  tremulous  tone.  **  eureiy  /  have 
not  offeiuied  you?" 
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"  You  listen  to  every  meddling  fool  who  tries  to 
alienate  you  from  me." 

"  I  listen  to  nothing  but  my  own  heart,"  said  the 
voice  still  more  faintly;  "  which  proves,  alas  !  but 
a  weak  admonitor  !" 

"  And  if  I  do  look  in  upon  you  on  my  road  to 
Lochvardine's,"  said  the  savage  lover,  somewhat 
appeased,  "  do  you  intend  to  trifle  with  my  affec- 
tions as  you  have  done  in  London  ? — to  put  for- 
ward the  claims  of  a  doting  old  abecedarian,  who 
cares  more  for  little  Digby's  syntax,  or  Charles's 
wonderful  progress  in  his  pothooks  and  hangers, 
than  for  the  tenderness  of  their  mother  ?" 

"  If  you  intend  to  speak  of  my  husband  in  terms 
like  these,"  said  Amelia  with  spirit,  "  do  not  come. 
I  commit  a  sufficient  outrage  against  him  and  my 
children  by  listening  to  your  protestations,  without 
adding  insult  to  injury." 

The  tempter  was  startled  by  this  sudden  re- 
assumption  of  self-respect.     "  At  least,"  said  he,- 
more  mildly,  "  you  do  not  intend  to  surround  your- 
self by  those  ferocious  women  the  Carmychaels  ?  *' 

"  I  fancy  the  family  will  pass  some  months  at 
Allanby.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  the  boys,  and 
take  infinite  pains  with  them." 

"  The  boys  ! — Amelia — Amelia, — you  will  teach 
me  to  abhor  those  children  if  they  are  to  interfere 
with  all  my  hopes, — with  all  my  happiness." 
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"  I  will  talk  to  you  no  more  to-night,"  cried  Mrs. 
Allanby  with  indignation.  "  You  are  as  unkind  as 
you  are  unreasonable." 

"  Forgive  me!"  cried  her  companion,  detaining 
her.  "  Forgive  me  dearest  !  How  can  I  be  other- 
wise than  wayward  and  irritable  when  we  are  about 
to  part?  Promise  me  that,  when  I  visit  West- 
moreland you  wall  welcome  me  more  kindly  than  I 
deserve, — promise  me  that  you  will  meet  and  con- 
verse with  me  as  unrestrainedly  as  now,  —  and  I 
will  be  resigned  and  tranquil." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Amelia,  resuming  her  former 
manner.  "  In  a  small  family  circle  our  mutual  un- 
derstanding would  be  detected  in  a  moment.  Mr. 
AUanby's  attention  will  be  then  less  occupied,  and 
the  Carmychaels  are  as  harsh  as  they  are  shrewd  in 
their  constructions." 

"  But  surely,  dearest,  surely  you  can  devise  means 
for  our  meeting,  unwatched  by  their  detestable  in- 
quisition ?" 

"  No  ! — "  said  Mrs.  Allanby  more  firmly.  "  In- 
deed I  cannot." 

"  That  dear  good  silly  soul  Jane  Esthope  !  Yes, 
Amelia,  yes; — we  may  at  least  find  our  way  to 
Moorcroft.  The  Carmychaels  are  far  loo  high 
and  mighty  to  molest  us  with  their  company  at 
the  farm." 

"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Jane,"  said  Amelia 
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gravely, — almost  sternly ;  "  and  will  never  consent 
to  deceive  her  into  sanctioning  our  clandestine 
meetings." 

"  You  evince  your  consideration  for  every  hu- 
man being  but  myself!"  cried  Vavasor  angrily, 
and  only  too  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  influ- 
enc(3  over  her  mind ;  "  but  what  can  one  expect 
from  the  steadiness  of  a  fine  lady's  attachment  ? — 
What  had  I  ever  to  hope  from  the  professions  of 
the  fashionable  Mrs.  AUanby  ?  Dearest  Amelia  ! — 
you  are  in  tears  !  Forgive— forgive  the  petulance 
of  the  madman  who  adores  you  ! " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


L'honneur  est  eomme  une  lie  escarjj^e  et  saus  bords. 
On  ay  peut  plus  I'entrer,  ti^s  qu'on  en  est  dehors. 

BoiLEAU. 

Lord  Seafield's  predictions  were  more  than  ve* 
rifled,  and  Lady  Emlyn's  pupil  did  honour  to  her 
lessons.  Vavasor  Kendal  found  it  convenient  to 
pass  a  fortnight  at  Allanby  on  his  road  to  the  Loch- 
vardine  Moors  ; — and  on  the  tenth  day  of  his  visit, 
Mr.  Allanby  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  wife 
out  of  doors: — his  Amelia, — the  mother  of  his 
boys, — the  pride  if  not  the  comfort  of  his  age.  — 
Poor  old  man  ! — heavily  indeed  was  he  fated  to 
atone  the  improvidence  of  his  rash  marriage  ! 

From  the  period  of  Mrs.  Allanby's  intimacy  with 
the  Tuftons  and  ill-omened  friendship  with  Lady 
Emlyn,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Moorcroft  be- 
came somewhat  neglected.  Jane  Esthope  was  not, 
however,  of  the  number  of  those  who  widen  the 
breach  with  an  alienated  friend  by  cold  looks  or 
warm  words.  She, either  could  not  or  would  not 
see  that,  since  the  Lady  of  the  Hall  had  linked 
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herself  with  the  gay  and  brilliant,  she  had  learned 
to  undervalue  the  comfort  derived  from  her  humbler 
friendship ;  that  while  basking  in  the  splendours  of 
the  sunshine,  she  allowed  her  foot  to  trample  the  for- 
gotten glow-worm  whose  mild  radiance  had  been 
so  beautiful  in  her  eyes  during  the  season  of  obscu- 
rity. Jane  could  discern  nothing  but  merit  in 
Mrs.  Allanby ;  she  chose  to  believe  that  Amelia 
did  but  adopt  the  becoming  tone  and  duties  of  her 
station  in  attaching  herself  to  the  magnats  of  the 
county  and  of  her  own  family ;  and  seeing  the 
Lady  of  the  Hall  so  much  gayer  than  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  her  marriage,  strove  to  believe 
her  happier.  Come  when  she  would,  Jane  was 
sure  to  receive  her  with  a  smile  ;  but  this  generous 
forbearance  of  attachment,  instead  of  touching  her 
feelings  and  moving  her  to  a  more  active  spirit  of 
friendship,  only  tempted  her  to  renew  her  offences. 
It  was  often  weeks,  sometimes  months,  after  her 
arrival  from  town,  before  she  found  leisure  to  saunter 
through  the  park,  and  enter  that  porch  where  of 
yore  she  had  been  wont  to  sit, 

"  Stringing  the  jessamines  that  fell  so  thick," 

and  listening  with  delight  to  the  exulting  inferences 
drawn  by  her  hostess  of  the  love  of  the  Creator,  from 
the  bounty  and  beauty  of  his  creation. 

But  these  inferences,  these  lessons,  now  grew  im- 
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portunate.  Mrs.  Allanby  had  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  splendour  of  a  ball  at  Carlton  House,  and  no 
longer  needed  the  brightness  of  a  summer  morning ; 
— had  been  taught  to  admire  the  quivering  of  a 
pair  of  diamond  earrings,  and  to  despise  the  dew 
drops  on  the  thorn  ; — to  care  for  no  roses  but  those 
looping  up  her  court  dress, — no  music  but  that  of 
an  Italian  orchestra.  The  picturesque  charms  of 
Moorcroft  sometimes  tempted  her  to  regret  that  it 
was  not  situated  at  Harrow  or  Battersea,  so  that  she 
might  render  it  the  locale  of  a  fete  champetre:  or 
that  Zara  might  sketch  it  for  a  scene  in  some  ballet 
or  divertisement. 

Still,  however,  Jane  Esthope  remained  blind  to 
the  growing  hear tlessn ess  of  the  votary  of  fashion ; 
for  her  nature  was  not  ready  in  the  detection  of 
evil.  But  all  the  gratification  she  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  packet  of  flower-seeds  or  patent 
churn  vouchsafed  by  the  fine  lady  as  a  token  of 
recollection  on  her  annual  return  to  Westmoreland 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  was  lost  in  the  regret  with 
which  she  noticed  that  the  cheek  of  the  youthful 
beauty  was  losing  its  freshness,  her  figure  its 
rounded  symmetry.  Although  insufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  symptoms  of  a  life  of  dissipation, 
she  traced  the  hollow  eyes  and  parched  lips  of 
Amelia  to  the  vigils  of  many  a  feverish  ball-room, 
and  the  tremulous  hand  and  peevish  tone  to  the 
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enervated  satiety  of  luxurious  indulgence.  Often 
did  she  entreat  Mrs.  All  an  by  to  take  care  of  her 
precious  health  for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and 
children,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  Jier  unsophisti- 
cated mind  that  this  form  of  adjuration  could  lose 
its  power  over  her  auditress.  Long  after  Amelia 
had  begun  to  neglect  her  boys  and  shun  the  pre- 
sence of  her  husband,  poor  Jane  persisted  in  im- 
ploring her  to  avoid  late  hours  and  hot  rooms,  if 
only  to  spare  them  the  anxiety  arising  from  her 
enfeebled  health. 

But  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Westmoreland 
after  that  last  fatal  season,  Jane  instantly  perceived 
that  something  was  sorely  amiss  with  her  friend  and 
patroness, — that  the  mind  and  not  the  body  was 
now  disordered.  Amelia  came  much  oftener  to 
Moorcroft ;  almost  as  often  as  during  the  first  month 
of  her  sojourn  at  the  Hall.  But  she  came  not 
to  avoid  the  Carmychaels;  she  came  to  escape 
from  herself.  She  spoke  incoherently  and  incon- 
sistently ;— listened  with  a  fixed  and  absent  eye ; 
— and  betrayed  her  abstraction  either  by  an  im- 
pulsive and  inexplicable  smile,  or  still  more  fre- 
quently by  the  utterance  of  heavy,  hopeless  sighs. 
— Alas !  how  different  is  the  sigh  of  guilt  from 
that  of  sorrow. 

She  no  longer  attempted  to  converse  with  Jane 
Esthorpe  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  ere  fashion 
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fixed  its  withering  grasp  upon  her  heart.  Even 
after  she  had  become  an  Almacks  beauty,  and  been 
entranced  by  that  spell  of  public  admiration  which 
creates  at  worst  the  inebriation  of  frivolity,  Amelia 
had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  her  wondering  hos- 
tess with  details  of  the  magnificence  of  the  midnight 
ball,  or  the  courtesies  vouchsafed  to  her  by  the  gra- 
cious favour  of  royalty.  But  now,  there  was  some- 
thing lurkins:  in  her  mind  which  induced  reserve 
and  duplicity.  She  dreaded  the  transparency  of 
her  own  bosom;  she  trembled  lest  a  searching 
glance  into  its  secrets  should  reveal  to  the  shud- 
pering  Jane  the  one  black  spirit  which  she  had 
made  its  inmate.  Amelia  had  not  yet  dwelt  long 
enough  among  the  impure,  to  have  grown  blind 
to  the  hideousness  of  illicit  love  ! — 

But  however  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  her 
distemperature,  the  humble  hostess  of  Moorcroft 
grieved  over  its  manifestation  and  its  consequences. 
She  sometimes  fancied  Mrs.  Allanby's  intellects 
were  becoming  disordered.  She^  the  guardian  of 
the  poor,  the  patient  administrant  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  flock-bed  and  ragged  pallet, — of  the  work- 
house and  the  hovel, — was  only  too  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of 

The  moping  madman  and  the  idiot  gay  : 

and  when  she  beheld  Amelia,  after  sitting  entranced 
for   hours,  start  suddenly  from  her  reverie,   and 
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laugh  with  that  hollow  mhthless  laugh  which  fol- 
lows the  prick  of  conscience, — when  she  beheld 
the  hand  involuntarily  clenched, — the  blush  inex- 
plicably  heightened  into  vermillion, — the  breath 
unconsciously  accelerated — the  heart  panting  vi- 
sibly,— nay,  even  tears  stealing  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  young,  the  lovely,  the  prosperous,  the  wor- 
shipped Mrs.  Allanby, — she  could  not  but  fancy 
that  her  reason  was  affected  !  Jane  Esthope  was 
unacquainted  with  frenzy  of  the  heart ;  a  distemper 
so  much  more  appalling  than  mere  aberration  of 
mind. 

She  was  afraid  of  renewing  her  cautions  to  Amelia 
respecting  the  delicacy  of  her  health,  lest  her  own 
suspicions  should  become  apparent ;  and  began,  for 
the  first  time,  to  regret  the  immeasurable  disdain 
testified  towards  herself  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Miss  Carmychaels,  and  the  hauteur  with  which 
even  her  benefactor  of  the  Hall  demeaned  him- 
self towards  her ;  for  it  precluded  the  possibility 
of  warning  them  of  all  she  saw  to  lament  and  ap- 
prehend in  the  altered  eye  of  her  woe-stricken 
friend.  Sometimes,  when  Amelia  had  made  either 
little  Charles  or  his  brother  Digby  the  companion 
of  her  walk,  Jane  Esthope  was  tempted  to  follow 
them  back  through  the  Park,  unobserved  and  at 
a  distance,  lest  the  children  should  come  to  harm 
during  the  bewilderment  of  their  unfortunate 
mother. 
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^leanwhile,  the  eyes  of  Miss  Priscilla  and  Miss 
Lucinda  Carmychael  were  equally  observant,  and 
far  more  discerning.  Rumours  had  long  since 
reached  them  of  Mrs.  Allanby's  attachment  to  her 
cousin  ;  which,  instead  of  divulging  to  their  uncle, 
they  resolved  should  ripen  into  further  mischief 
ere  they  revealed  her  delinquency.  For  once  the 
weird  sisters  were  unanimous.  In  the  hope  of  dis- 
lodging the  despised  and  detested  lady  of  Allanby 
from  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  a  station  where 
they  regarded  her  as  an  intruder,  they  agreed  to 
act  in  concert.  Both  promised  to  watch, — to  confer, 
— to  betray, — to  precipitate  her  from  her  honours. 
Satisfied  of  her  guilt,  they  only  wished  to  procure 
evidence  sufficient  for  the  enlightenment  of  her 
infatuated  husband. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Vavasor 
Kendal  made  his  appearance  at  Allanby  Hall, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  its  hospitable  master 
v.ith  the  urbanity  arising  from  genuine  kindliness 
of  heart.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  affec- 
tionate to  the  cousin  of  his  dear  Ameha? — Indig- 
nant at  his  blindness,  the  two  Gorgons  redoubled 
their  vigilance ;  while,  by  their  ungraciousness  to- 
wards the  young  tlegant  whose  fastidious  foppish- 
ness Mr.  Allanby  treated  as  a  m.atter  of  jest,  they 
did  but  augment  the  good-humoured  indulgence 
of  their  uncle. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  reception  accorded  him 
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by  the  squire  and  his  maiden  nieces  which  interested 
the  feelings  of  the  selfish  Vavasor :  he  was  neither 
disarmed  in  his  evil  purposes  by  the  kindness  of  the 
one,  nor  irritated  by  the  impertinence  of  the  other. 
But  it  was,  in  truth,  a  source  of  considerable  surprise 
and  vexation  to  him,  to  perceive  how  much  he  had 
lost  ground  with  Amelia,  The  influence  of  solitary 
reflection, — of  self-examination,— of  Jane  Esthope's 
society  and  unintentional  reproofs, — and,  above  all, 
the  uncontaminated  atmosphere  of  nature,  —  had 
wrought  wonders.     She  met  her  cousin  with  a  so- 
bered   fancy,  with    a   strict  determination   to  re- 
assume  her  self-control,  to  become  "  Mrs.  AUan- 
by "    again ;  —  nay  !    to   make    even    him    forget 
"  Amelia." — It  was  not  too  late.  -  She  had  sinned 
in  permitting  the  tree  of  evil  to  strike  root  in  her 
Eden  ;  but  it  was  still  a  sapling, — still  to  be  rooted 
up, — still  to  be  cast  away  to  wither  among  the 
weeds  of  the  earth.     She  told  him  so : — persisted 
in  her  resolution, — resented  his  resentment ; — and 
for  the  first  tirne  induced  him  to  apprehend ;  that 
his  influence  was  less  than  paramount  in  her  bosom. 
He  saw  that  his  ordinary  tone  of  irony  was  ineffec- 
tual; that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, either  by  taunting  or  deriding  his  victim. 

But  he  had  only  to  assume  a  new  method  of  sub- 
jugation ;  for  he  was  too  well  aware  of  his  advan- 
tage to  entertain  much  uneasiness  respecting  A  me- 
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lia's  powers  of  self-estrangement.  Vavasor,  an  actor 
of  no  mean  capacity,  now  gave  himself  over  to  an 
insurmountable  fit  of  dejection  ; — talked  like  a  mi- 
santhrope, quoted  Werter  and  Rousseau,  resisted 
(not  without  much  compunction)  the  excellence  of 
the  Allanby  venison  ; — ate  little,  drank  less,  and 
spoke  only  to  give  utterance  to  some  melancholy 
apophthegm.  Mr.  Allanby  took  it  into  his  head 
that  his  young  friend  and  relative  must  be  suffer- 
ing from  pecuniary  difficulties;  and  having,  in  a 
tone  of  delicacy  which  would  have  stricken  into 
the  heart  of  a  less  experienced  libertine,  tendered 
him  his  assistance,  was  surprised  to  find  his  offers 
declined  while  the  pensive  mood  of  the  young 
sportsman  deepened  to  a  darker  shade.  He  began 
to  be  half  anxious  that  Amelia's  moping  cousin 
should  hasten  his  departure  for  Lochvardine  Moss, 
lest  the  waters  of  his  own  beloved  Greta  should  be 
defiled  by  the  crime  of  suicide. 

Even  Jane  Esthope  was  amazed  by  the  miracu- 
lous alteration  apparent  in  the  haughty,  gallant, 
gay,  Captain  Vavasor;  but  the  pangs  of  lawless 
love  were  the  last  malady  likely  to  occur  to  her 
mind  as  the  origin  of  his  despondency.  She  had 
heard  of  such  things,  but  in  a  vague  and  apocr}'- 
phal  shape; — was  no  reader  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
and  could  trace  among  the  legends  of  the  gaffers 
and  gammers  of  Allanby  nothing  resembling  an 
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infraction  of  the  seventh  commandment. — The 
hard-tasked  and  laborious  poor  have  no  leisure 
for  the  crimes  generated  by  a  life  of  luxury.  Fan- 
cying she  could  detect  symptoms  of  typhus  in  the 
brother  of  the  county  member,  she  now  ransacked 
Buchan  for  remedies;  so  that  on  Vavasor's  next  visit 
to  Moorcroft,  slie  vi'as  able  to  suggest  a  charming 
combination  of  rhubarb  and  senna  for  the  removal 
of  his  imaginary  humours.  She  might  as  well  have 
thrown  her  physic  to  the  dogs  ! — The  vile,  black, 
loathsome  malady  lay  festering  beyond  her  reach, 
in  the  inmost  hollowness  of  his  heart. 

But  though  the  melancholy  Jacques  testified 
jrreat  scorn  towards  the  medicine-chest  of  Moor- 
croft,  there  was  something  in  its  atmosphere  which 
he  found  peculiarly  congenial.  Almost  every  day 
he  contrived  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  a  small 
sunny  garden  sloping  towards  the  river,  the  scene 
of  poor  Jane's  choicest  horticulture.  In  the  clois- 
ter-wall which  served  to  close  in  this  tranquil  spot, 
was  a  deep  Gothic  recess,  formerly  the  niche  of 
some  saintly  group ;  around  which  Mrs.  Allanby 
herself  had  trained  plants  of  musk  and  evergreen 
roses,  whose  profuse  flowers  now  hung  down  in 
pendant  clusters,  forming  a  screen  against  the  sun- 
shine. It  was  there  he  delighted  to  sit,  pursuing 
his  unhallowed  meditations  (an  inmate  somewhat 
different  from  the  crosiered  effigies  of  stone  ori- 
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ginally  adorning  the  niche),  listening  to  the  hoarse 
waters  of  the  Greta,  whose  very  name  is  character- 
istic of  its  mournful  murmurs ;  and  rejoicing  that 
poor  Jane's  errands  of  charity  to  a  sick  neighbour 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  village,  so  often 
left  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  a  post  which 
the  steep  woods,  entangling  the  opposite  bank  from 
the  verge  of  the  stream,  rendered  as  solitary  a  re- 
treat as  ever  favoured  the  sanctity  of  monastic  seclu- 
sion. He  came  and  went  as  he  pleased : — Jane  did 
not  even  apologize  for  kaving  him  to  the  lonely 
tranquillity  which  proved  so  salutary  to  his  sickness. 
She  loved  him  for  loving  oNIoorcroft, — for  prefer- 
ring that  precious  spot  to  the  wider  range  of  Al- 
lanby  Park.  Nothing  appeared  to  her  more  na- 
tural or  more  praiseworthy  than  his  partiality. 

Alas  !  that  she  should  ever  find  reason  to  alter 
her  views  of  his  conduct ! — One  day,  returning  with 
her  knitting-bag  on  her  arm  and  her  Bible  in  her 
pocket,  from  the  poor  bed-ridden  wretch  she  had 
gone  forth  to  comfort,  Jane  observed  a  crowd  of 
villagers  assembled  round  the  wicket  of  Moorcroft. 
She  trembled  !  Something  she  was  sure  was  wrong. 
Perhaps  poor  old  Alison,  the  survivor  of  her  de- 
crepit household,  had  died  suddenly  : — perhaps  the 
melancholy  Captain  Kendal  had  come  to  some  mis- 
chance. Her  heart  beat  as  she  reached  the  little 
group;— she  dared  not  speak — she  dared  not  in- 
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terrogate  them,  nor  did  any  of  the  throng  appear 
indined  to  accost  her.  At  length  a  gossipping 
farmer's  wife  found  it  impossible  to  repress  the 
tale.  A  disgraceful  discovery  had  taken  place  : — 
the  Carmychaels  and  their  witnesses  had  so  well 
chosen  their  time,  so  well  preconcerted  their  plans, 
that  not  a  doubt  of  his  dishonour  could  remain  to 
solace  the  wretchedness  of  Amelia's  husband.  For- 
bidden to  re-approach  the  Hall,  the  miserable  wo- 
man stayed  weeping  at  Moorcroft,  till  her  cousin's 
travelling  carriage  was  despatched  to  convey  the 
delinquents  from  the  scene  of  their  detection. 
But  she  was  already  gone  ! — Mrs.  Allanby  had 
quitted  the  country  for  ever; — her  children  were 
motherless  ; — her  husband  a  disgraced  and  heart- 
broken man! — 

Jane  did  not  weep  at  these  tidings ; — she  was 
horror  struck.  The  ground  seemed  opening  at  her 
feet !  Was  it  on  two  such  ingrates  that  Heaven 
had  deigned  to  shower  its  ill-requited  blessings  ? — 
She  crept  into  her  own  polluted  dwelling,  and 
knelt  down  and  prayed  that  one  more  instance  of 
its  mercy  might  still  be  vouchsafed  to  the  erring 
Amelia; — that  God  would  forgive  her  her  trespasses, 
and  grant  her  time  to  repent  them. 

The  guilty  pair  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  London; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  chief  offender  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  epistle,  addressed  to  his  brother 
the  Colonel: 
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"  My  dear  K , 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  pay  over  two  hundred 
to  my  account  at  Cox  and  Greenwood's,  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  shall  have  my  note  for  it,  or 
what  you  will ;  but  I  must  be  off  to  France  before 
to-morrow  morning.  I  should  have  applied  to  my 
father,  but  suppose  the  report  of  the  blow-up  has 
already  reached  him.  Never  was  there  a  business 
so  cursedly  mis-managed  !  I  have  got  Amelia  on 
my  hands,  and  what  to  do  with  her  I  know  not. 
There  will  be  a  trial  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  sooner  I  get  out  of  the  way  of  those 
damned  brothers  of  hers,  and  of  my  own  damned 
creditors  the  better.  Pray  break  the  business  to 
Angelique. 

Yours  ever,  V.  K. 

Such  \^as  the  man  for  whom  Amelia  had  sacri- 
ficed 

Her  all  on  earth,  her  more  than  all  in  Heaven. 

— such  the  being  for  whom  she  had  abandoned 
her  happy  home,  her  noble  sons,  and  their  kind, 
disinterested,  confiding,  honourable  father. 

*'  No,  gentlemen,  do  not  talk  to  me  of  a  divorce," 
said  Mr.  Allanby  to  the  men  of  the  law  introduced 
into  his  presence  by  Prissy  and  Lucinda.  "  My 
ignominy  is  flagrant  enough  already.  She  is  gone, 
— I  shall  hear  of  her  no  more  !  Let  me  spare 
her  parents, — her  brothers ; — they  have  not  sinned 
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against  me.  I  have  but  a  few  years  to  live ;  she 
has  shaken  the  last  sands  in  my  glass ; — let  me  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  publicity  of  proceedings  which 
will  serve  no  good  purpose,  either  to  myself  or  so- 
ciety. Let  not  the  world  learn  what  wickedness 
may  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  it  prizes  as  its 
best  and  fairest— No  ! — no  divorce." 

Priscilla  and  her  pet  lawyers  now  pleaded  the 
necessity  of  superseding  Amelia's  rights  over  her 
children.  "  As  your  widow,"  said  they,  "  she  wiU 
be  able  to  assert. — " 

"  Well — be  it  so,  then  !"  interrupted  the  heart- 
broken old  man.  "  But  be  merciful,  and  consult 
me  no  further  on  the  process  of  annulling  our  mar- 
riage. Be  speedy,  too,  or  I  shall  not  survive  to 
witness  this  hateful  measure." 

He  did,  however,  survive  to  learn  that  a  large 
amount  of  damages  was  awarded  him  by  the  strange 
mode  of  compensation  for  his  wrongs  suggested  by 
the  commercial  habits  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
was  now  included  among  the  "  damned  creditors" 
of  Captain  Vavasor  Kendal.  He  did  survive  to 
hear  that  his  divorce-bill  had  passed  the  Lords, — 
received  the  royal  assent; — that  the  dishonour  of 
his  ancient  name  was  now  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  Great  Britain  !  He  lived  just  three  weeks  after 
the  event  which  made  his  children  the  chartered 
offspring  of  a  castaway ;  bequeathing  them  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  two  immaculate  nieces. 
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When  Mr.  Allanby*s  funeral  procession,  on  its 
way  to  the  parish  church,  passed  the  gate  leading 
to  Moorcroft,  an  involuntary  groan  burst  from  the 
multitude  of  his  tenants  who  were  following  to  ren- 
der the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  benefactor  ! 
Among  others,  the  Tufton  Castle  carriages  graced 
the  train,  adorned  with  their  due  proportion  of 
weepers  and  hatbands ;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
Lady  Sophia,  that  she  had  aided  and  abetted  in  the 
murder  of  the  worthy  neighbour  whose  obsequies 
she  was  assisting  to  solemnize. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Celui  qu'on  aime  est  le  vengeur  des  fautes  qu'oD  a  commises  sur 
cette  terre.     La  divinlte  lui  pr^te  son  pouvoir. 

Stael. 

Weary  and  revolting  is  the  task  of  transcribing 
the  records  of  shame,  and  willingly  do  we  pass  over 
the  two  years — the  two  grievous  years — which  fol- 
lowed Amelia's  dishonour  and  Mr.  Allanby's  de- 
cease. We  forbear  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  her 
miserable  career  till  we  find  her  installed  in  a  shabby 
suite  of  apartments  of  an  obscure  hotel  in  Paris; 
or  to  dwell  upon  the  gradual  loss  of  beauty  cheer- 
fulness and  temper,  which  accompanied  the  for- 
feiture of  her  self-esteem.  She  was  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  amusing  herself;  yet  no  one  vouchsafed  to 
amuse  her ;  no  longer  willing  to  be  alone,  yet  no 
one  deigned  to  share  her  solitude.  Every  better 
quality  of  her  heart,  every  higher  qualification  of 
her  nature,  seemed  blighted  by  that  single  frailty 
which  had  precipitated  her  from  the  station  hal- 
lowed to  her  by  the  marriage  vow.  She  was  now 
as  wretched  as  she  was  guilty: — a  being  branded 
with  the  fatal  iron; — a  mother  severed  from  her 
children ; — a  woman  rejected  by  her  sex : — she  was 
a  divorcee ! 
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It  is  true  she  was  again  a  wife, — the  wife  of  the 
libertine  seducer.  Vavasor  had  been  too  appre- 
hensive of  the  indignation  of  her  six  tall  brothers, 
not  to  afford  her  what  the  world  terms  "  such  re- 
paration as  lay  in  his  power."  She  shared  his 
name,  his  beggary,  the  miseries  provoked  by  his 
selfish  vices,  the  broils  created  by  his  ungovernable 
temper ;  trembled  under  his  frown,  languished  un- 
der his  neglect,  and  withered  beneath  the  callous 
sneerinop  indifference  of  his  demeanour.  Reffard- 
ing  her  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  he  continually 
reminded  her  that  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  on 
him  was  the  origin  of  his  own  disinheritance,  of 
the  rupture  of  his  brother's  marriage  with  the 
Clapham  heiress,  of  his  flight  from  his  native  coun- 
try (where  previous  to  the  verdict  which  adjudged 
him  to  the  payment  of  c£5000  as  a  compensation 
to  Mr.  Allanby  for  the  loss  of  his  children's  mother, 
he  had  incurred  pressing  debts  to  an  amount  more 
than  doubling  that  of  his  expected  patrimony),  as 
well  as  of  his  addiction  to  the  vices  of  gaming  and 
drunkenness,  which  he  affected  to  adopt  as  re- 
sources against  the  wretchedness  entailed  upon  him 
by  his  unlucky  marriage. 

Amelia  resented  not  these  accusations ;  she  was 
now  too  fearfully  habituated  to  the  spectacle  of  his 
violence  to  venture  on  remonstrance  or  vindication. 
She  knew  that  her  father  had  cursed  her,  that 
her  mother  had  gone  down  to  the  grave  without 
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pronouncing  her  name ;  that  her  brothers  had  been 
disgraced  in  their  honourable  career  by  her  "  un- 
grateful injury"  against  their  benefactor  ;  that  her 
two  fair  boys  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Carmychaels,  and  educated  in  the  sullen  loneliness 
of  home,  lest  at  a  public  school  they  should  be 
taunted  with  their  mother's  shame.  She  knew  all 
this : — that  the  spirited  Frederick  was  now  a  des- 
titute and  desperate  man ;  that  Vavasor  had  been 
compelled  to  accept  a  chaplaincy  in  some  pestife- 
rous settlement  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  that  her  whole 
family  had  testified  by  sudden  ruin  their  former 
dependence  on  the  generosity  of  the  man  she  had 
destroyed. — But  she  said  not  a  word  ! — During  her 
husband's  absence  she  remained  plunged  in  the 
despondency  of  irremediable  anguish  ;  and  during 
his  presence,  assumed  that  flighty,  unnatural  tone 
of  gaiety  which  his  reproaches  demanded  in  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  her. 
Alas !  her  merriment  sounded  like  a  hollow  echo 
to  the  anguish  of  her  bosom. 

In  compliance  with  Vavasor's  exactions,  she  even 
laboured  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  folly  of  his 
preference  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  exhi- 
bition and  adornment  of  her  faded  charms.  As 
far  as  the  sordid  pittance  allowed  him  by  his  bro- 
ther or  occasional  gifts  doled  out  by  Lady  Emlyn 
to  his  necessities,  or  the  still  more  fluctuating  con- 
tingencies of  a  gambler's   life  would  admit,  she 
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Strove  to  do  him  him  honour  among  his  Parisian 
associates  by  accompanying  him  to  places  of  public 
amusement,  where  the  wreck  of  her  loveliness,  ar- 
rayed in  the  meretricious  graces  of  Parisian  art,  still 
insured  universal  admiration.  Surrounded  by  his 
libertine  companions  (for  what  but  libertines  would 
become  the  companions  of  Vavasor  Kendal)  she 
tried  to  laugh,  to  trifle,  to  beguile  the  time,  like 
the  rest  of  the  giddy  throng ;  but  her  heart  was 
breaking,  and  her  mind  harassed  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason. 

On  these  occasions,  her  quick  ear  was  often 
wounded  by  the  familiarity  of  speech  adopted  by 
men  who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  approach 
her  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  superior  being : — 
her  eye  sometimes  quailed  beneath  the  licentious 
gaze  fixed  upon  her  beauty  by  those  to  whom  the 
public  annals  of  the  law  had  revealed  her  disgrace : 
— nay  !  her  hand  more  than  once  recoiled  from  a 
freedom  of  touch  which,  as  a  woman,  she  still  felt 
her  right  to  resent.  Sometimes,  rushing  to  her  own 
chamber  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  bitter  tears,  when 
allusions  were  hazarded  before  the  degraded  wife 
of  Captain  Kendal,  which  the  offenders  "  would 
rather  have  burnt  their  tongues  off*"  than  breathed 
before  the  unblemished  wife  of  Mr.  Allanby ;  and 
often  trembling  on  her  sleepless  pillow,  she  dreaded 
to  close  her  eyes  lest  the  visions  of  the  night  should 
G  5 
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brino^  before  her  the  fiffure  of  him  who  was  now 
mouldering  in  the  vaults  of  Allanby, — or  the  smil- 
ing faces,  the  tender  voices  of  the  children  whose 
cradle  she  had  abandoned.  "  That  way  madness 
lay !"  Of  those  boys  she  dared  not  think.  She 
humbly  blessed  Heaven  that  it  had  spared  her 
the  misery  of  becoming  mother  to  a  child  of  shame; 
— even  while  wringing  her  hands  in  speechless  de- 
spair to  think  that  the  little  arms  which  had  been 
wont  to  fold  around  her  neck,  would  meet  her 
grasp  no  more;  that  the  little  beings  she  had  che- 
rished in  her  bosom  were  already  instructed  to 
think  of  her  with  loathing.  There  was  nothing 
past,  present,  or  future,  on  which  she  could  reflect 
with  comfort.  She  crouched  beneath  the  hand 
of  the  avenger;  she  shrank  from  the  insulting 
scorn  of  the  world  : — she  was  a  divorcee  ! 

More  than  once  she  liad  been  brought  in  ac- 
cidental but  most  humiliating  contact  with  her 
countrywomen  ;  with  English  ladies  of  fashion  who, 
by  their  fussy  and  strongly  marked  anxiety  to  seem 
unaware  of  her  proximity,  only  rendered  their  con- 
sciousness of  her  presence  more  insultingly  appa- 
rent. The  sister  of  her  husband  visited  Paris ; 
and  poor  Amelia,  so  long  secluded  from  the  so- 
society  of  her  own  sex,  anticipated  pleasure  even 
from  the  notice  of  Lady  Emlyn.  But  no ! — the 
fashionable  beauty  knew  her  own  reputation  to  be 
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too  fragile  to  warrant  her  notice  of  the  reprobated 
Mrs.  Vavasor  Kendal ;  and  after  expressing  a  thou- 
sand delicate  scruples  and  a  hope  that  her  be- 
loved brother  would  not  resent  her  refusal  by 
depriving  her  of  his  company, — she  acknowledged 
that  she  respected  the  customs  of  society  too  much 
to  visit— a  divorcte. 

For  a  single  moment  Amelia  did  hope  that  her 
husband  would  gratify  her  by  some  token  of  re- 
maining attachment,  and  mark  his  sense   of  Lady 
Emlyn's  hardness  of  heart ;   but  on  finding  that 
his  sister's  establishment  in    Paris  was   arranged 
on  the  most  splendid  footing,  and  looking  round 
on   their  own  denuded  apartments,  she  acknow- 
ledged with  a  sigh  that    she  had  no  longer  any 
pretensions  to  such  a  sacrifice.    And  it  was  well 
that  she  submitted  so  patiently  to   the  trial ;  for 
she   soon    discovered   that   not  a  scruple  on   the 
subject  ever  entered  his  head.     He  was  only  too 
happy  in  an  excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  his 
miserable  home ;  only  too  enchanted  to  find  occa- 
sion for  varying  his  mornings  at  the  billiard  table 
and  nights  at  the  hazard  table,  with  the  sumptuous 
entertainments  of  Lord  Emlyn  and  the  fashionable 
coteries  of  her  ladyship.     In  time,  these  coteries 
tended  to  make  him  still  more  discontented  with 
his  doleful  menage.  While  Amelia  recollected  with 
a  shudder  the  mysteries  revealed  to  her  concern- 
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ing  her  sisterin-law  by  the  intimacy  in  which  they 
formerly  lived,  and  the  horror  with  which  the  first 
discovery  of  her  vices  had  inspired  her  mind, — 
Lady  Emlyn  refrained  not  from  pointing  out  to 
her  brother  the  folly  of  braving  received  opinions, 
the  rashness  of  his  whole  conduct  relatively  to  his 
cousin, — the  madness  of  his  elopement,  the  still 
greater  absurdity  of  his  marriage,  the  awkwardness 
of  his  present  position,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  at- 
tempting to  benefit  by  her  notice  and  introduction 
to  the  higher  circles  of  Paris,  a  man  so  lost  to  so- 
ciety as  the  husband  of— a  divorcee  ! 

From  such  reprehensions.  Vavasor  returned  home 
more  morose  than  ever.  He  had  long  regarded 
Amelia  as  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck.  He  would 
have  got  rid  of  her  on  any  terms :  heartily  wished 
that  some  blockhead,  as  inexperienced  as  himself 
of  yore,  would  carry  her  off.  He  had  long  de- 
spised, he  now  began  to  loathe  her : — ^lie  scorned 
the  partner  of  his  crime,  and  hated  the  partner 
of  his  poverty.  It  was  no  longer  an  object  to 
him  to  make  a  secret  of  his  profligacy.  In  de- 
fiance of  her  entreaties,  in  spite  of  her  tears,  he 
persisted  in  a  career  of  vice  which  did  but  aggra- 
vate their  misfortunes.  He  soon  avoided  their 
joyless  home  by  spending  whole  days  in  frivolous 
dissipation,  and  whole  nights  at  the  gaming-table. 
J^ho  was  there  to  take  part  with  the  neglected  wife? 
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—  JlTio  was  there  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  poor 
abject  divorcee  '^ — 

And  yet  for  worlds  would  not  Amelia  have 
breathed  one  word  of  complaint  or  accusation 
against  the  savage  who  so  bitterly  revenged  upon 
herself  her  own  injuries  against  others !  It  was 
not  that  she  still  cherished  that  fervour  of  at- 
tachment which  renders  the  most  flinty  path  as 
smooth  as  greensward,  and  tempers  the  most 
stormy  wind  to  a  fond  and  faithful  wife.  Could 
she  have  deceived  herself  into  the  maintenance  of 
her  former  delusion  that  he  loved  her — poverty, 
penury, — nay  !  even  the  disdains  of  the  world  and 
the  scorn  of  his  hypocritical  sister — would  have 
been  borne  with  cheerfulness.  But  she  could  not 
so  deceive  herself.  Truth  was  "  the  iron  which 
entered  her  soul."  She  saw  herself  abandoned  by 
him  in  whom  she  had  put  her  trust ;  by  him  who, 
amid  all  her  shame,  was  bound  to  honour  her; 
and  instead  of  repining  at  the  injury,  humbly 
laid  her  submission  to  this  last,  worst,  trial,  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God.     She  knew  that 

Man  but  wrought  his  will  to  lay  her  low. 

Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  consolation  to  her  that 
others  (sometimes  an  acquaintance  of  her  happier 
days,  sometimes  an  honourable  friend  of  her  bro- 
thers,—a/2^;a2/s  Englishmen),  tendered  her  the  same 
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outward  tributes  of  respect  she  had  formerly  com- 
manded. While  they  addressed  her  with  deference, 
evinced  their  consideration  for  her  opinion,  or 
treated  her  with  the  courtesy  due  to  the  virtuous 
and  the  good,  she  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her. 
She  half  feared  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
fatal  truth, — that  they  might  not  know  the  misera- 
ble tenure  of  her  position  ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  soul  could  hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming  "  Do 
not  honour  me  thus, — do  not  be  thus  gentle,  thus 
considerate.  1  am  a  disgraced  woman; — I  am  a 
divorcee  !  " 

Where — where  could  she  turn  for  consolation 
from  the  stony  heart  from  which  she  was  rejected? 
— Thoup'h  knowinor  herself  abhorred,  she  had  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  and  eat  the  bread  his 
grudging  eye  rendered  so  bitter.  She  could  not 
arise  and  go  to  her  father ; — her  father  had  reviled 
and  disowned  her.  —  She  could  not  approach  the 
unpolluted  dwelling  of  her  sisters,  or  expose  her 
brothers  to  the  shame  of  her  presence — There  was 
no  hiding  place  for  her  on  earth  but  the  roof  of 
the  partner  of  her  guilt.  Whatever  might  be  his 
conduct,  she  was  bound  to  bear  it, — whatever  might 
be  her  sufferings,  she  had  forfeited  her  right  to 
complain. — She  was  a  divorcee  ! 

Fortunately, — and  it  was  the  only  favour  for- 
tune was  capable  of  bestowing  on  so  miserable  an 
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outcast, — the  prolonged  anguish  of  her  mind  ac- 
celerated the  decay  of  her  mortal  frame.  Amid  all 
her  privations  and  all  her  sorrow,  she  found  her 
health  failing;  and  the  first  symptom  of  serious 
indisposition  which  became  manifest  afforded  her 
the  last  hope  of  the  miserable :  —  she  felt  that 
she  might  die  !  It  was  almost  a  bliss  too  great 
for  a  sinner  like  herself  to  anticipate  release 
from  her  house  of  bondage.  She  knew  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  resist  the  merciful  hand  which 
promised  to  lead  her  to  the  land  of  peace  and 
promise ;  she  knew  that  the  gift  of  life  is  a  sacred 
deposit  in  our  hands, — that  she  was  bound  to 
wrestle  with  disease,  and  cling  to  the  two-edged 
sword  that  was  cutting  into  her  heart  of  hearts. 
Time,  and  at  no  distant  period,  must  set  her  free; 
and  she  trusted  it  was  not  sinful  presumption 
which  encouraged  her  to  pray  that  her  intervening 
pilgrimage  might  be  calm ; — that  her  departure 
might  be  unruffled  by  storms ; — that  no  very  cruel 
act  on  the  part  of  Vavasor  might  disturb  her  last 
moments. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario?" 

ROWE. 


The  infirmity  of  Amelia*s  health  served  at  least 
to  release  her  from  those  forced  efforts  of  gaiety 
which   had   recoiled  so   heavily   on   her   feelings. 

Her  day  for  vivacity  was  gone In  an  atmosphere 

whose  buoyancy  is  exhausted,  the  feather  falls 
as  heavily  as  the  plummet. 

But  instead  of  commiserating  the  languor  and 
feebleness  extending  from  the  physical  to  the  moral 
existence  of  the  invalid,  Vavasor  only  made  her 
dulness  an  excuse  for  flying  to  the  relief  of  society 
more  congenial  with  his  own  tendency  to  vice  and 
folly.  Lady  Emlyn,  who  in  London  was  the  leader 
of  a  coterie  devoted  to  the  excitements  of  high- 
play, — a  coterie  that  felt  privileged  to  inveigh 
with  horror  against  "  gambling,"  because  its  mem- 
bers ventured  their  thousands  on  games  where 
cunning  tempers  the  fortuities  of  chance, — on  the 
manoeuvres  of  ecarte  and  whist  instead  of  the  dare- 
all  risks  of  hazard  and  rouge-et-noir, — had  now 
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removed  her  card-table  from  Grosvenor-square  to 
a  splendid  hotel  in  the  Rue  Rivoli;  where  she 
had  the  honour  of  assembling,  twice  a  week,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  idle  and  licentious  of  the  exclusive 
easte,  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  suite  of 
drawing-rooms  in  civilized  Europe.  Her  salon  was 
in  fact  crowded  with  busy  ranks  of  those  swindlers 
of  distinction  who,  in  opposition  to  their  brethren 
of  lower  pretensions,  (the  chevaliers  d'industrie), 
ought  surely  to  be  termed  the  chevaliers  de  la  pa- 
resse.  Among  these,  the  brilliant  air  and  lively 
effrontery  of  Captain  Kendal  secured  him  a  warm 
acceptance;  and  by  frequenting  the  circle  of 
Lady  Emlyn,  he  had  not  only  the  gratification  of 
escaping  from  the  insipid  mediocrity  of  the  home 
his  vices  had  created,  but  acquired  the  power  of 
indulging  in  others  which  were  now  still  dearer 
to  his  heart. 

Vavasor  Kendal  was  an  expert  player.  Like 
other  frigid  egotists,  his  head  and  heart  were  always 
at  leisure ;  and  his  successes  had  been  the  means,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  of  extending  his  means 
of  disgraceful  enjoyment.  At  least,  however,  his 
career  lay  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice ;  for  playing 
at  a  stake  beyond  the  limit  of  his  fortune,  a  single 
faltering  step  might  at  any  hour  precipitate  him 
into  an  abyss  of  shame  and  ruin.  Amelia  was 
often   tempted  to   doubt   whether   she  had   more 
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cause  to  dread  that  intoxication  of  triumph  which 
induced  him  to  still  further  excesses,  or  the  reverses 
tending  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  temper  to 
which  she  was  an  habitual  victim.  The  fluctuating 
fortunes  of  the  gamester, — his  losses  or  gains, — 
were  equally  a  source  of  suffering  to  herself.  But 
the  Carnival  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  she  soon 
began  ardently  to  wish  that  his  sister  might  grow 
weary  of  the  increasing  dulness  of  the  French 
capital,  and  migrate  among  other  swallows  of  the 
season,  in  search  of  new  pleasures. 

Long  had  she  been  in  expectation  of  an  an- 
nouncement to  this  efiPect,  when  one  night, — a  cold 
cheerless  night  in  March, — Vavasor  exceeded  even 
his  ordinary  period  of  absence.  The  habitually 
dissolute  of  Paris  rarely  keep  late  hours.  Vice 
does  not  form  with  them,  as  with  the  English  I'oue, 
an  occasional  excess,  but  is  consistent  and  regular 
in  its  habits.  Captain  Kendal  usually  returned 
home  between  two  and  three;  and  Amelia  was 
accustomed  to  sit  up,  and  by  her  own  services 
lighten  the  labours  of  their  scanty  establishment. 
It  w^as  she,  the  invalid,  who  was  careful  to  keep  up 
light  and  fire  for  the  tyrant  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  on  this  occasion  two  o'clock  came, — three, 
four,  five  o'clock, — and  no  Vavasor.  Hour  after 
hour  she  listened  to  the  chime  of  the  gaudy  time- 
piece   decorating   their    shabby   apartment;    and 
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while  the  night  advanced,  in  all  its  chilly,  lonely, 
comfortless  protraction,  shivered  as  she  added  new 
logs  to  the  dying  embers,  and  as  she  hoped  or 
despaired  of  his  return,  alternately  replaced  the 
veilleuse  by  candles,  the  candles  by  a  veilleuse. 
She  had  already  assumed  her  night-apparel ;  and 
after  wandering  like  an  unquiet  spirit  from  her 
own  apartment  to  the  sitting-room  and  back  again, 
a  thousand,  thousand  times,  —  after  reclining  her 
exhausted  frame  and  throbbing  head  against  the 
door  of  the  ante-room,  in  the  trust  of  catching  the 
sound  of  his  well-known  step  upon  the  stairs,  she 
threw  herself  down  on  the  sofa  for  a  moment's 
respite.  But  in  a  few  minutes  she  started  up 
again. —  Surely  that  was  his  voice,  which  reached 
her  from  some  passenger  in  the  street  below, — 
some  passenger  humming  an  air  from  the  new 
Opera,  according  to  Vavasor's  custom,  when  re- 
turning flushed  with  the  excitement  of  success  ? 
Again  and  hurriedly  did  she  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion,— again  place  his  chair  by  the  fire,  his  slippers 
beside  it;  and  stand  with  a  beating  heart  and 
suspended  breath,  to  await  the  entrance  of  the 
truant.  But,  no!  it  was  7iot  him.  The  wanderer 
had  hastened  onwards  to  some  happier  home. 
The  street  was  quiet  again.  She  would  take  a  book 
and  strive  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  suspense. 
Dreary  indeed  is  that  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
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which  may  be  said  to  afford  the  true  division  be- 
tween night  and  day;  when  even  the  latest 
watcher  has  retired  to  rest^  while  the  earliest  arti- 
zans  scarcely  yet  rouse  themselves  for  the  renewal 
of  their  struggle  with  existence ; — when  even  the 
studious,  the  sorrowing,  and  the  dissipated,  close 
their  overwearied  eyes; — and  when  those  who  "  do 
lack,  and  suffer  hunger,"  enjoy  that  Heaven- vouch- 
safed stupor  affording  the  only  interim  to  their 
consciousness  of  want  and  woe.  The  winds  whistle 
more  shrilly  in  the  stillness  of  that  lonely  hour. 
Man  and  beast  are  in  their  lair,  and  unearthly 
things  alone  seem  stirring ; — the  good  genius  glides 
with  a  holy  and  hallowing  influence  through  the 
tranquil  dwelling  of  virtue  ;  the  demon  grins 
and  gibbers  in  the  deserted  but  reeking  chambers 
of  the  vicious.  Even  sorrow  has  phantoms  of  its 
own :  and  when  Amelia  found  herself  a  lonely 
watcher  in  the  stillness  of  night,  the  kind  voice  of 
old  Allanby, — the  voice  that  was  wont  of  yore  to 
bid  her  speak  her  bosom^s  wish  that  it  might  be 
granted, — often  seemed  creeping  into  the  inmost 
cell  of  her  ear.  She  could  fancy  him  close  beside 
her, — taunting  her, — touching  her, — till,  starting 
from  her  seat,  she  strove  to  shake  off  the  hideous 
delusion.  Sometimes  the  soft  cordial  tones  of  her 
mother,  —  her  mother,  who  was  in  the  grave, — 
seemed  again  dispensing  those  lessons  of  virtue  of 
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which  her  own  life  had  afforded  so  pure  an  ex- 
ample ;  sometimes  the  playful  caresses  of  her  boys 
seemed  to  grow  warm  upon  her  lips — around  her 
neck.  Yes  !  she  could  hear  them,  see  them ; — 
little  Charles,  who,  in  his  very  babyhood,  had  been 
accustomed  to  uplift  his  tiny  arm  in  champion- 
ship of  his  own  dear  mother ; — Digby,  the  soft, 
tender,  lo\dng  infant,  whose  every  look  was  a 
smile,  whose  every  action  an  endearment ! — And 
now  they  appeared  to  pass  before  her  as  strangers ; 
changed  —  matured  —  enlightened  ;  —  without  one 
word  of  fondness — one  jresture  of  recoornition  ! 

From  such  meditations,  how  horrible  to  start  up 
amid  the  dreariness  of  night,  nor  find  a  human 
heart  unto  which  to  appeal  for  comfort, — a  human 
voice  from  which  to  claim  reply  in  annihilation  of 
the  spell  that  transfixed  her  mind.  The  cold 
cheerless  room,  the  flickering  light,  the  desolation 
that  was  around  her,  struck  more  heavily  than  ever 
on  her  heart.  "  Oh  !  that  this  were  an  omen  !  " 
she  cried,  with  clasping  hands,  as  she  listened  to 
the  howling  of  the  wind  upon  the  lofty  staircase 
leading  to  their  remote  apartments.  Drawing  closer 
over  her  bosom  the  wrapper  by  which  she  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  piercing  night-air,  Amelia 
smiled  at  the  thought  of  the  chilliness  of  the  grave, 
— of  the  grave,  where  the  heart  beats  not,  and  the 
fixed  glassy  eye  is  incapable  of  tears. 
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«  I  shall  lie  among  the  multitudes  of  a  strange 
country,"  faltered  she;  "  there  will  be  no  one  to 
point  out  with  officious  finger  to  my  sons,  the  dis- 
honoured resting-place  of  their  mother,  —  their 
divorced  mother  !  Vavasor  will  be  freed  from  his 
bondage — free  to  choose  anew,  and  commence  a 
more  auspicious  career.  But  for  me  he  might 
have  been  a  different  being.  It  is  /  who  have 
hardened  his  heart  and  seared  his  mind.  And 
oh !  may  Heaven  in  its  m.ercy  touch  them, — 
that  he  may  deal  gently  with  me  during  the  last 
short  remnant  of  our  union  !" 

A  harsh  sound  interrupted  her  contemplations  ; 
— the  grating  of  his  key  in  the  outer  door, — of  his 
step  in  the  anteroom.  Mechanically  she  rose,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  truant  who  had  kept  her 
watching, — who  had  so  often  kept  her  watching, — 
so  often  been  forgiven.  A  momentary  glimpse  of 
his  countenance  convinced  her  that  he  was  in  no 
mood  even  to  wish  for  indulgence.  His  brow  was 
black — his  eyes  red  and  glaring.  After  a  terrified 
pause,  she  tendered  him  her  assistance  to  unclasp 
his  cloak ;  but  with  a  deadly  execration  he  rejected 
the  offer. 

"  Are  the  servants  up,"  said  he  sullenly. 

«  Not  yet." 

"  So  much  the  better  !  I  must  be  off  before 
they  are  on  the  move." 
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"  Off?  Vavasor  !— for  the  love  of  Heaven — " 

"  Be  still !  Do  not  harass  me  with  your  non- 
sense. I  was  a  fool  to  come  here  at  all;  only 
it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  know  explicitly  to 
what  you  may  trust  for  the  future." 

Amelia  sank  stupefied  into  a  chair. 

"  In  one  word,  I  am  a  ruined  man.  To- 
night's losses  have  made  me  as  hopeless  as  I 
ought  to  have  been  long  ago.  I  have  lost — but 
no  matter  ! — I  know  I  played  like  a  fool.  What 
is  to  be  expected  from  a  miserable  dog  like  me, 
who  has  thrown  away  his  prospects,  and  is  ha- 
rassed with  all  sorts  of  cares  and  annoyances? — 
No  matter  ! — To-morrow  the  thing  will  be  blown; 
and  before  my  creditors  get  wind  of  the  business  1 
shall  be  half  way  to  Brussels." 

"  To  Brussels?"  faltered  Amelia. 

"  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  hampering 
myself  with  companions  of  any  kind  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. Besides,  my  sister  has  only  afforded  me  the 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  on  condition 
that  you  return  to  England  to  your  family.  I 
have  no  longer  the  power  of  maintaining  you; 
but  if  you  are  inclined  to  co-operate  in  the  only 
plan  that  can  save  us  both  from  starving,  Sophia 
will  secure  you  an  allowance  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
a  year." 

Amelia  was  silent. 
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"  If  not,  you  must  take  your  chance ;  for  I  can 
do  nothing  further  for  you.  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  treat  me  with  a  scene;  for  I  have  only  a 
few  minutes  to  pack  up  my  property  !  The  fiacre 
is  waiting ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Well, 
Amelia  !  what  do  you  say  ? — I  want  an  answer. 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not  choose  to  go  to  Eng- 
land ?''— 

Amelia  made  an  affirmative  movement; — she 
could  not  utter  a  syllable.  And  Vavasor  instantly 
passed  into  his  own  room  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  flight.  ■ —  She  never  knew  in 
what  manner  he  took  his  last  leave  of  her.  When 
the  servants  proceeded  to  their  occupations  on 
the  following  morning,  they  found  her  insensible 
on  the  ground ;  but  when  restored  to  conscious- 
ness, the  continued  absence  of  her  husband  and  a 
note  of  five  hundred  franks  which  he  had  deposited 
in  her  work-box  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her 
to  quit  Paris,  served  to  prove  that  the  dreadful 
impression  on  her  mind  was  not  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  night.  Alas  !  she  was  soon  compelled  to  admit 
that  she  had  looked  upon  him  for  the  last  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

And  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye — 

To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die  ! 

Goldsmith. 

It  was  a  considerable  reiief  to  the  attendant 
hired  by  the  unfortunate  Amelia  to  accompany  her 
to  Eno^land,  when  at  lenorth  the  invalid  reached 
London  in  safety,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  dis- 
agreeable responsibility.  The  man  naturally  ima- 
gined that  amonor  assembled  thousands  of  her  fel- 
low -countrymen  "  cette  jeune  dame  si  aimable, — 
si  souffrante, — 7ie  pouvait  manque?'  d^amis  et  de  pro- 
tection'' Little  did  he  imagine,  when  he  quitted 
her  in  the  miserable  lodgings  in  which  she  took 
refuge,  how  brilliant  a  part  she  had  once  played  in 
that  gorgeous  pageant  of  London  life  ! 

Yet  among  those  thousands,  not  one — not  a  sin- 
gle person  was  to  be  found, — unto  whom  Amelia 
would  have  presumed  to  make  known  her  situation. 
A  divorcee, — a  woman  under  the  ban  of  society, — 
she  was  well  aware  that  such  an  appeal  would  be 
rejected  with  scorn  by  those  who  formerly  shared 
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her  career,  and  far  exceeded  her  delinquencies ;  and 
with  whom  her  poverty  alone  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  consigning  her  to  oblivion.  The 
fashionable  world  traffics  on  the  principle  of  a  mu- 
tual exchange  of  amusement,  and  will  not  be  de- 
frauded of  a  fair  return  for  its  expenditure.  Like 
the  chariot  of  Tullia,  it  drives  onward  in  its  noisy 
triumph  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen, — however 
dear,  however  venerable  !  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
triflers  are  in  the  right ; — it  would  be  adding  in- 
sult to  injury  did  they  tender  their  glass  beads  and 
tinsel  toys  as  a  token  of  sympathy,  in  lieu  of  the 
tears  we  ask,  and  which  they  know  not  how  to 
shed  ! — 

Poor  Amelia,  as  she  cowered  over  her  scant^^ 
fire, — tremulous  with  the  exhaustion  of  her  dis- 
order, and  overwhelmed  by  the  loneliness  of  her 
own  soul, — experienced  not  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  force  her  miseries  on  the  notice  of  her  for- 
mer associates, — the  butterflies  of  May  Fair.  From 
her  birth  she  had  known  but  three  real  friends. 
Two  of  them  she  had  survived  ; — and  of  her  own 
part  in  that  survivorship  she  dared  not  think.  Her 
mother, — Mr.  Allanby, — they  whom  she  fancied 
would  have  commiserated  her  sufferings  even  in  her 
very  guilt, — were  in  the  grave  she  had  dug  beneath 
their  feet ;— but  the  third — her  own  good  generous 
Jane  was  still  living,  still  good,  still  generous.    She 
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knew  she  had  accelerated  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal and  her  husband ;  of  Jane  Esthope  she  had 
only  caused  the  ruin  ! 

Misled  by  the  false  representations  of  his  prudish 
nieces,  Mr.  Allanby  had  been  induced  to  believe 
his  grateful  protegee  a  participator  in  the  frailties 
of  his  wife.  It  was  proved  to  him  that  Amelia  and 
Vavasor  had  been  frequently  seen  to  meet  at  Moor- 
croft  ;  oftener  during  the  absence,  but  sometimes 
in  the  very  presence  of  its  mistress ;  and  he  had 
little  reason  to  believe  that  such  perfect  simplicity 
could  exist  in  any  female  bosom,  as  that  which 
prevented  Jane  Esthope  from  thinking  evil  of  an 
attachment  subsisting  between  cousin  and  cousin. 
He  judged  it  impossible  but  that  she  had  both  seen 
and  understood  and  sanctioned  their  proceedings ; 
and  remembering  with  indignation  the  kindly  im- 
pulse which  induced  him  to  provide  her  with  a 
home,  being  homeless, — and  with  protection,  being 
fatherless, — he  did  not  hesitate  to  request  she  would 
seek  her  future  residence  elsewhere  than  on  his 
estates,  and  leave  Moorcroft  to  be  levelled  with  the 
dust,  or  suffered  to  fall  to  decay. 

His  commands  were  executed,  without  appeal  or 
murmuring,  by  his  lowly  and  patient  tenant.  She 
was  too  deeply  afflicted  by  all  that  had  occurred, 
to  anticipate  any  renewal  of  happy  days  in  her  old 
home.  She  felt  that  it  had  been  polluted ; — that 
H  2 
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her  neighbours  of  the  village  (even  those  who  had 
loved  her  longest  and  taxed  her  kindness  most) 
were  beginning  to  look  upon  her  with  an  eye  of 
mistrust.  She  was  more  than  once  melted  into 
tears  by  a  struggle  at  her  gate  between  the  two 
little  motherless  boys  and  their  attendants — Charlie 
and  Digby  insisting  that  they  might  possibly  find 
Mamma  at  Moorcroft,  where  they  had  so  often 
found  her  before ; — and  the  new  servants  selected 
by  the  Misses  Carmychael,  harshly  forewarning 
them  that  Moorcroft  was  a  bad  place,  and  that  they 
must  never  again  set  foot  within  its  gates.  Jane's 
obedience  to  Mr.  Allanby's  decree  was  as  prompt 
as  it  was  unresentful ;  and  long  before  Amelia's  di- 
vorce was  legalized,  Jane — poor  Jane — had  torn 
herself  from  her  native  village,  where  every  hovel, 
every  stile,  every  pollard  stump,  was  dear  and  fa- 
miliar to  her;  and  gone  to  settle  at  Graundton,  a 
hamlet  within  a  few  miles  of  the  verge  of  Allanby 
estates.  She  had  conceived  it  possible  to  live  in 
exile  from  her  father's  parish, — but  not  from  his 
county.  She  did  not  dream  of  the  possibility  of 
quitting  Westmoreland. 

Her  new  residence  was  a  very  small  and  incon- 
venient cottage.  She  had  no  longer  any  heart  to 
attempt  the  renewal  of  her  little  farm;  but  resolved 
to  limit  her  occupations  so  ministering  to  the  sick, 
and  working  for  the  poor.     The  holy  concord  of 
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her  feelings  was  over ;  and  deeply  did  she  grieve 
that  she  could  no  longer  look  around  her  with  the 
same  trusting  eye,  the  same  benevolent  impressions. 
She  had  forgiven  the  persons  whose  conduct  hail 
been  the  means  of  effecting  this  grievous  change, 
— she  trusted  Heaven  would  forgive  them  also ;  and 
"  poor  Amelia "  was  remembered  in  her  daily 
prayers,  with  the  same  fervour  that  had  tendered 
to  the  interposition  of  Providence  the  destinies  of 
the  beloved  Mrs.  Allanby. 

The  recollection  of  this  spontaneous  act  of  wo- 
manly and  Christian  charity  was  very  precious  to 
the  worthy  Jane,  when  she  received  the  letter  of 
the  dying  penitent,  apprizing  her  of  her  destitution, 
her  wretchedness,  her  trust  in  the  mercies  of  one 
to  whom  she  had  proved  so  mischievous  a  friend. 
For  the  first  time  she  began  to  wish  she  had 
pitched  her  tent  further  from  Allanby  Hall ;  lest 
it  might  injure  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  remove  to 
the  home  she  instantly  determined  to  offer  her. 
She  did  more  than  offer,  for  that  even  might  the 
Gentiles  have  done :  but  she,  the  inexperienced 
and  untravelled  Jane,  actually  set  forward  towards 
the  mighty  wilderness  of  London ; — actually  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  presenting  themselves  be- 
tween the  Bull  and  Mouth  and  Wardour-street ; 
and  finally,  between  soothing,  and  nursing,  and  pre- 
scribing,— chiding,  encouraging,  and  assisting, — ma- 
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naged  to  re-convey  the  fragile  object  of  her  soHci- 
tude  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  Graundston.  She 
now  began  to  rejoice  that  she  had  ever  found  cou- 
rage to  withhold  a  portion  of  her  scanty  hoard  from 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  in  preparation  for  her  own 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  sickness  and  old  age. 
AVho  indeed  could  she  have  found  either  poorer 
or  more  feeble,  than  the  perishing  Amelia  ? — But 
the  Almighty  willed  not  that  she  should  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  perish  eternally.  All  that 
contrition  might  avail  to  soothe  a  slow  and  tor- 
menting progress  to  the  grave,  was  vouchsafed  her. 
With  a  wasting  brow, — an  extinguished  voice, — a 
broken  heart, — she  listened  anew  to  Jane  Esthope's 
lessons  of  wisdom.  Faith  and  hope  are  exercises 
of  a  Christian  spirit  consonant  even  with  the  tears 
of  penitence, — the  moans  of  physical  suffering  ! 

No  seeker  after  penances  ever  practised  greater 
self-denial,  than  that  which  induced  her  to  refrain 
from  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  lest  she  should  blot  a  happy  page  of  their 
existence  by  reminding  them  they  had  a  guilty,  and 
teaching  them  they  had  a  dying  relative.  No  de- 
votee crawling  on  his  abject  knees  round  the  shrine 
of  Loretto,  or  ascending  in  sackcloth  the  steps  of 
the  santissima  scala,  ever  executed  an  act  of  expia- 
tion arising  more  purely  from  piety  and  self-abase- 
ment, than  that  which  prompted  her  to  visit  the 
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abandoned  tenement  of  Moorcroft: — to  pause  in 
the  porch  now  closed  over  with  its  jessamine  hum- 
bling herself  in  the  dust,  while  the  trembling  Jane 
wiped  from  her  livid  forehead  the  heavy  dews  of 
approaching  dissolution ;  and  to  enter  the  village 
church  of  Allanby,  and  commune  with  her  purified 
and  repentant  soul  on  the  gravestone  of  her  hus- 
band. She  looked  up  to  the  wall  of  the  church, 
trembhng  as  the  ghastly  glimmer  of  a  marble  effigy 
showed  her  the  monument  of  the  man  she  had  be- 
trayed : — and  it  was  almost  a  consolation  to  her  to 
know  that  retribution  had  already  overtaken  her 
crime.  Her  breath  came  shorter  and  shorter,  when 
she  remembered  how  soon  the  weeds  would  be 
springing  over  her  own  unhonoured  remains ! 

But  a  still  greater  sacrifice  than  all  these,  a  far 
— far  more  bitter  trial,  was  the  effort  of  fortitude 
which  enabled  her  to  pass  the  day  in  pious  resigna- 
tion, when  the  two  young  heirs  of  Allanby  Hall 
came  over  during  their  holidays  to  attend  a  cricket- 
match  on  Graundton  Green.  She  knew  her  boys 
were  within  a  few  hundred  vards, — almost  within 
sight  of  her  dwellinoj ; — and  even  fancied  that  if  she 
listened,  a  mother^s  ear  might  detect  their  voices — 
(the  voice  of  her  own  dear  bright-eyed  Digby) — 
among  the  acclamations  of  their  sport. 

"  Close  the  casement,  dearest  Jane  !"  she  faltered. 
"The  temptation  is  strong,  my  spirit  weak,  my 
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heart  sinking.  I  have  never  looked  upon  them 
since.  God  be  with  them — God  be  with  them  ! 
Let  me  not  grieve  their  young  eyes  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  dying  mother:  let  me  not  sully  their 
hearts  with  the  sight  of  the  divorcee.  Come  nearer, 
Jane.  Read  to  me, — place  your  hand  on  my  knee ; 
I  must  not  feel  alone  to-day. — Read  to  me,  dear- 
est ! — Yes  !  there — '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth,  and  though  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  !' " 

All  day  she  wrestled  with  her  grief;  nay,  even 
subdued  it.  But  her  disease  was  not  to  be  com- 
bated even  by  the  courage  of  the  Christian.  She 
retired  to  rest  as  usual ;  and  after  smoothing  her 
pillow,  Jane  Esthope  quitted  her  at  her  own  re- 
quest, that  she  might  try  to  sleep  and  gain  some 
respite  from  her  anguish. — And  she  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  When  at  midnight  her  compassionate 
friend  stepped  softly  to  the  bed-side,  and  drew 
aside  the  curtains  to  inquire  whether  she  needed 
any  thing  more,  the  summer  moonlight  shone  full 
on  her  cold  white  face.  Her  wants  were  over, — her 
sufferings  past ;  and  Jane,  falling  reverently  upon 
her  knees,  and  raising  up  her  hands  to  God, 
prayed  fervently  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
divorcee. 
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In  all  countries  where  there  is  an  hereditary  peerage,  theirs  is  a  life 
under  the  finest  influences;  and  in  the  delicate  faculties  of  the  mind, 
in  its  gentlest  pleasures,  in  even  its  morbid  sensibilities,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  principles  which  govern  their  social  condition. 

Christopher  North — (Blackwood.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  gods  to  curse  Pamela  with  her  prayers 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders'  mares. 
The  shining  robes, — rich  jewels, — beds  of  state, — 
And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front-boxes,  and  the  ring, 
A  glittering,  vain,  unquiet,  wretched  thing. 

Pope. 

Geraldine,  Lady  Ormleen,  was  a  Peeress  in 
her  own  right,  or  rather  in  right  of  her  mother, 
who  died  in  giving  her  birth.  Her  father,  however, 
was  only  a  Sir  Gilbert  Maitland,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  defunct  Baroness,  smitten  with 
admiration  of  her  scutcheon  of  pretence,  her  pre- 
cedence, and  the  few  thousands  a-year  that  proved 
barely  sufficient  to  burnish  her  lofty  emblazon- 
ments; and  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  her  un- 
derstanding and  temper  only  by  this  election  of  a 
weak,  vain,  cold,  formal,  well-looking  man  to  share 
her  coronet-matrimonial,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  education  of  little  Lady  Ormleen 
would  have  been  more  efficiently  superintended, 
had  her  Ladyship  been  spared  to  preside  over  the 
school-room  of  the  young  Peeress. 
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Having  thus  described  Sir  Gilbert  as  an  infatu- 
ated inamorato  of  aristocratic  distinctions,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  own  pedigree  afforded  a  tax 
on  the  invention,  rather  than  the  learning  or  re- 
searches of  the  Herald's  Office.     He  was,  in  fact, 
a  new  man ;  nay  !  luckily  for  himself,  so  very  ob- 
scure in  his  origin,  that  his  accession  to  Sir  Gil- 
bertship  some  years  previous  to  his  marriage,  was 
an   incident  quite  secure  from  the  sneers  of  the 
world.     No  one  had  ever  heard  of  him  before.     No 
newspaper  so  much  as  hinted  the  purchase  of  his 
new  honours ;  no  fashionable  coterie  scoffed  at  the 
bad  taste  of  aspiring  to  such  pinchbeck  distinction 
as  that  of  a  modern   Baronetcy.     His  name  was 
unknown  either  to  Fame  or  Scandal ;   while  the 
colossal  fortune  acquired  by  his  father,  (for,  how- 
ever obscure,  he  had  a  father,)  in  the  siy  pecula- 
tion of  some  minor  department  of  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company's  Madras  Establishment,  w^as 
too  cannily  distributed  and  carefully  husbanded,  to 
attract  prematurely  the  attention  of  society.     Old 
Maitland,   in  whose  soul  all  the  parsimony  of  his 
native  city  of  Glasgow  seemed  concentrated,  had 
invested  his  money  in  estates  in  divers  counties,  and 
securities  of  every  description.     Instead  of  buying 
the  mansion  and  park  of  some  ruined  Earl,  and 
building  a  picture  or  statue  gallery ;  instead  of  ren- 
dering themselves  destitute  by  the  acquisition  of 
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Etruscan  vases,  tables  of  Sevres,  and  tripods  of 
malachite  to  the  enrichment  of  half-a-dozen  up- 
holsterers and  auctioneers, — neither  father  nor  son 
evinced  the  slightest  tendency  towards  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  world  by  pelting  it  with  guineas, — 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  nouveaux 
riches. 

Old  Maitland  hoarded  his  money  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  for  the  sake  of  its  ministry 
to  his  selfish  predilections.  The  thing  he  liked 
best  -  in  art  or  nature  was  a  lord.  Born  in  igno- 
miny, bred  in  obscurity,  he  aspired  to  raise  himself 
out  of  the  mud,  not  by  personal  eminence,  but 
like  some  lieutenant  of  infantry,  *'  by  purchase ;" 
and  having  successfully  truckled  to  and  haggled 
with  the  minister  for  his  baronetcy,  he  shortly 
afterwards  carried  himself  and  his  Birmingham 
honours  to  the  feet  of  the  Lady  Ormleen.  Twenty 
thousand  a-year,  and  a  very  handsome  person, 
were  duly  appreciated  by  her  ladyship  and  her 
ladyship*s  guardians,  even  though  unappended  to 
chivalrous  descent ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  at  length  ex- 
perienced the  unspeakable  gratification  of  behold- 
ing the  panels  of  his  carriages,  his  service  of  plate, 
and  other  goods  and  chattels,  sprinkled  with  coro- 
nets in  every  direction.  He  chose  that  all  his  be- 
longings should  be  ennobled ;  and  from  the  livery 
buttons  on  the  stable-dress  of  his  fourth  helper  to 
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the  fish-slice,  every  thing  either  at  Maitland  Hill 
or  Court  Ormleen  was  carefully  embellished  with 
the  insignia  of  his  dignity.  His  attachment  to  his 
patrician  bride  was  commensurate  with  her  power 
of  endowing  him  with  the  distinctions  he  so  ar- 
dently coveted :  he  adored  her  in  proportion  to 
her  length  of  pedigree ;  and  seemed  to  love  in  her 
person  all  her  lordly  cousins,  all  her  dukely  proge- 
nitors. How  could  he  do  otherwise  than  study 
the  caprices  of  a  woman  who  was  descended  from 
a  Saxon  Thane ;  or  how  refuse  a  new  diamond 
necklace  to  a  Baroness  in  her  own  right,  whose 
maternal  ancestors  had  ridden  into  England  in  the 
train  of  William  the  Conqueror  ? — 

Divers  of  the  Lady  Bettys,  her  illustrious  cou- 
sins, predicted  indeed  that  the  obsequious  spouse 
would  not  be  able  to  survive  the  loss  of  so  beloved 
a  wife.  But  they  were  mistaken.  "  Le  roi  est 
7nort ;  vive  le  roi !  "  cried  Chateaubriand  and  the 
French,  on  the  decease  of  Louis  le  Desire.  "  Lady 
Ormleen  my  consort  is  dead,  —  long  live  Lady 
Ormleen  my  daughter  !"  cried  Sir  Gilbert  Mait- 
land. He  almost  forgot  the  tears  indispensable  to 
the  claims  of  society  on  becoming  a  widower,  in 
the  glory  of  finding  himself  parent  to  a  Peeress ; 
hastened  to  issue  orders  respecting  the  "  consist- 
ency of  her  ladyship's  pap;"  and  exacted  that 
every  packet  of  magnesia  should  be  forwarded  by 
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the  village  apothecary  "  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lady  Ormleen,"  (tres  haute  et  tres  puissante  priu' 
cesse,  agee  d^unjour  ! J 

For  many  succeeding  years,  Sir  Gilbert  existed 
for  the  duty  of  attending  levees  and  intruding 
at  drawing-rooms;  giving  dinners  to  the  aristo- 
cratic kinsmen  of  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
getting  them  duly  advertised  in  the  newspapers; 
writing  his  name  in  porter's  books  at  the  gate  of 
royalty;  and  above  all  of  qualifying  the  new  I.ady 
Ormleen  to  w^ear  her  ermine  gracefully,  and  extend 
the  magnificent  connexions  of  the  family.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  as  governess  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  decayed  brother  baronet, — a  spinster  as 
deeply  devoted  as  himself  to  genealogical  predi- 
lections ;  and  when  Geraldine  Lady  Ormleen  at- 
tained the  happy  age  which  enabled  him  to  request 
her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Malpas,  to  present  her  at 
Court,  the  young  debutante  exhibited  a  tone  of 
frigid,  fastidious,  tranquil  elegance  that  did  ample 
honour  to  her  perception,  but  very  little  to  the 
impulses  of  her  own  young  heart. 

She  had  in  fact  been  educated  in  a  total  abnega- 
tion of  the  illusions  of  life.  The  feelings  or  frailties 
innate  in  her  bosom,  Miss  Stanley  and  Sir  Gilbert 
never  investigated  ;  they  taught  her  only  the  most 
dignified  mode  of  repressing  the  epidemic  of  vulgar 
emotions,  of  deporting  herself  with  dignity  through- 
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out  the  matter-of-fact  realities  of  life.  Her  primer 
was  the  "  Manual  of  Etiquettes ; " — her  estimate 
of  her  fellow-creatures  was  regulated  by  the  table 
of  precedency  and  forms  of  estate.  The  pompous 
Sir  Gilbert,  who  had  now  established  himself  some- 
what on  the  footing  of  a  nobleman  on  sufferance, 
minutely  instructed  her  in  the  minor  privileges  of 
patrician  descent ;  till,  in  her  seventeenth  year, 
Lady  Ormleen  looked  on  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
the  plebeian  world  with  the  contemptuous  in- 
dulgence that  prompts  the  mercy  of  the  lion  towards 
the  vermin  invading  his  den  for  plunder.  Aware 
that  much  was  not  to  be  expected  of  such  miser- 
able creatures,  she  was  of  opinion  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  lenient  to  the  larcenies  and  burglaries  form- 
ing an  appanage  of  caste  to  the  John  Smiths,  or 
Dick  Browns  of  the  realm : — and  was  as  deeply 
impressed  with  the  degradation  of  "  the  populace," 
as  the  Toryest  of  Tory  ministers.  Having  been 
informed  by  her  parvenu  father,  that  the  society  of 
London  consists  of  some  three  thousand  individuals 
exclusively  concentrating  the  wit,  learning,  ac- 
complishments, and  merit  of  the  Kingdom,  she 
had  no  more  idea  of  extending  her  interest  beyond 
this  aristocratic  ecliptic  of  the  social  firmament, 
than  of  looking  for  roses  and  lilies  in  a  plantation 
of  Savoy  cabbages. 

Had  the  fair  Geraldine's  mother  survived,  or 
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had  she  been  trained  in  the  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  her  own  condition  common  to  her  rank,  all 
these  accomplishments  would  have  been  as  natural 
to  her  as  the  scholarship  of  Dogberry  :  —  associ- 
ating only  with  persons  of  elegant  manners  and 
refined  habits,  she  would  have  become  elegant 
and  refined  by  the  ordinary  course  of  imitation. 
But  with  Sir  Gilbert  Maitland,  gentility  was  a 
labour,  nobleness  a  science  ;  and  there  was  a  spe- 
cies of  fussy  propriety  about  all  his  words  and 
actions,  greatly  resembling  those  efforts  of  an  un- 
practised swimmer  to  keep  himself  from  drowning, 
which  induce  one  to  fancy  that  he  cannot  be  en- 
joying a  recreation.  His  life  was  made  up  of  exer- 
tions to  maintain  those  dignities  which  were  about 
as  much  his  own  as  the  tinsel  crown  and  kingly 
mantle  of  the  histrionic  Richard,  who  struts  his 
hour  upon  the  stage  in  borrowed  lustre. 

Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of  the  Baroness  in 
society  was  hailed  with  universal  acclamations. 
She  was  remarkably  handsome,  remarkably  grace- 
ful, remarkably  well-bred  ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
the  world,  under  the  influence  of  these  extrinsic 
excellencies,  should  bestow  its  partial  interpreta- 
tion on  all  the  rest.  The  coteries  of  the  beau 
monde  could  not  admire  her  dignified  elegance 
without  believing  it  demonstrative  of  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence. They  concluded  her  mind  to  be  as  well 
regulated  as  her  body;  and  while  they  admired 
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the  distinction  of  her  air  and  placid  composure  of 
her  brow,  gave  her  credit  for  every  nobler  charac- 
teristic of  gentle  blood.  Who,  indeed,  could  have 
thought — who  could  have  dreamed — that  the  heart 
of  the  youthful  peeress  was  encased  in  the  iron 
armour  of  egotism;  that  the  weed  of  pride  had 
grown  up  and  wound  around  her  soul,  till  its  qua- 
lities were  stifled  by  the  noxious  enlacement ; — that 
Lady  Ormleen  was  morally  as  well  as  physically 
short-sighted,  and  looked  upon  men  and  things 
through  the  medium  of  a  golden  eye-glass; — that 
she  saw  nothing,  and  could  see  nothing,  in  a  natu- 
ral way. 

It  will  be  conjectured  that  a  peeress  positive  and 
heiress  presumptive  (heiress  to  Sir  Gilbert's  twenty 
thousand  per  annum,  as  well  as  possessor  of  the 
dilapidated  glories  of  Court  Ormleen  and  its  bogs) 
could  not  fail  to  attract  "  braw  wooers  plenty.'' 
Like  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  or  Portia  in  the 
drama,  she  was  courted  in  person,  and  by  proxy, 
— by  princes  of  Morocco  and  royal  Danes ;  dukes 
from  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  "  lords  of  their 
presence  and  no  land  beside,"  unrolled  their 
parchments  for  her  admiration,  and  talked  to  her 
of  Charlemaojne  as  amonjy  their  more  recent  and 
familiar  progenitors:  —  a  descendant  of  Fin-Ma- 
Coul,  standing  six  feei  six  in  his  boots,  boasted 
his  inches, — a  Highland  Earl  offered  her  a  county, 
and  all  the  thistles  and  kail  cultivated  therein,  for 
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her  jointure, — a  Sicilian  Baron,  his  castles  a  la 
Radcliffe, — till  poor  Sir  Gilbert,  dearly  as  he  loved 
such  studies,  was  sorely  puzzled  in  cross-examining 
the  testimony  of  Collins's  Peerage,  the  Almanack 
of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  the  Annali  Istorichi  of  the 
Abbate  Sansovino.  His  mind  was  in  a  perpetual 
confusion  of  crowns  and  coronets,  feoffs  and  chief- 
tainries ;  gules,  or,  argent,  bends,  wavy,  and  fess. 
An  untravelled  man,  and,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, perplexed  in  the  extreme  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  British  and  foreign  nobility, 
he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  by  the  lofty  an- 
nouncement of  sua  Fxcelenza  the  Prince  of  Cas- 
tello  Aspradelvalle,  ex-charnberlain  to  the  late  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Palermitan  order  of  the  Cignoe  Croce  (without  en- 
tertaining the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  said  illus- 
trious High  Mightiness  was  a  Sicilian  squire,  deriv- 
ing his  subsistence  from  the  retail  sale  of  his  sour 
Teri'a-mota  wine,  who  had  given  lessons  of  fen- 
cing at  Vienna,  and  of  the  Italian  language  at 
Paris) ;  and  was  again  tempted  by  the  magnilo- 
quent superscription  of  his  Right-luminous  High- 
ness the  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Bergenzitmer- 
shausen  (unconscious  that  his  Transparency  had 
officiated  as  a  candle  snuflPer  to  a  billiard- table  in 
Dresden).  It  was  well  for  his  "  right  honourable 
daughter"  that  the  Baronet,  though  blind  and 
blundering,  was  not  inclined  to  be  precipitate  in  the 
choice  of  a  son-in-law. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  quelques  uns  Tarrogance  tient  lieu  de  grandeur. 

La  Bruyere. 

And  did  the  heart  of  the  youthful  Lady  Orm- 
leen  whisper  nothing  all  this  time,  and  claim  no 
share  in  the  debate?  Well-tutored  as  she  was, 
and  worthy  to  shine  in  the  />a5  grave  of  a  minuet 
de  la  cour  at  a  birth-night  ball,  had  she  no  par- 
tialities among  the  powdered  beaux  who  strutted 
before  her  in  their  bags  and  swords?  —  no  pre- 
ference between  the  Prince  Ludovico  of  Castello 
Aspradelvalle,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe  Ber- 
genzitmershausen  ? — Beneath  the  high-bred  cold- 
ness of  her  smile,  the  dignified  tranquillity  of  her 
brow,  was  no  flutter  of  spirit  concealed  ?  Was 
she  alone  exempted  from  that  mighty  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ? — 

Certainly  not  !  The  Chinese  are  not  born  with 
their  little  feet,  nor  the  terrier  with  its  peaked 
ears,  nor  the  fine  lady  with  her  elegant  insensi- 
bility :— 

Nature  works  in  every  breast ; 
Instinct  is  never  quite  suppress'd  ; 

and  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  art,  by  the  mi- 
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raculous  power  of  education,  that  Miss  Stanley 
had  enabled  Lady  Ormleen  to  speak  in  a  mono- 
tonous whisper,  to  enter  a  room  with  a  step  as  equal 
as  if  it  had  been  regulated  by  the  pendulum  of  one 
of  Maelzel's  metronomes,  and  to  receive  the  adu- 
lation of  Lord  Adolphus  Fermoy,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Brosier,  Sir  Harry,  and  my  lord  Duke,  with  a 
brow  as  undemonstrative  as  that  of  one  of  Rou- 
billiac's  busts.  Lady  Ormleen  had  felt  her  heart 
beat  somewhat  quicker  than  beseemed  this  marble 
tranquillity  of  deportment ; — she  had  found  the 
hurried  words  perplexed  in  her  utterance; — she 
had  experienced  that  dull,  blank  vacancy  which 
oppresses  the  mind, 

then,  when  some  well-graced  lover  quits  the  room. 

It  was  one  night  at  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon's  in  Piccadilly,  that  a  young  man  of  highly 
prepossessing  appearance  was  presented  to  her  by 
a  certain  good-humoured  old  Lady  Shetland,  who 
qualified  her  formal  nomination  of  "  Captain  Dal- 
rymple"  with  a  scarcely  audible  whisper  of — "  I 
dare  say,  my  dear  Lady  Ormleen,  you  have  heard 
all  about  him ; — Lord  Inverarie's  eldest  son,  you 
know."  Her  young  ladyship  bowed,  without 
pleading  guiltj^  to  her  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
Feeling  that  Lord  Inverarie's  eldest  son  was  a 
very  proper  partner  for  her ;  and  finding  in  Cap- 
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tain  Dairy mple  the  most  amiable,  the  most  cul- 
tivated, the  "  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best," 
of  all  those  who  had  hitherto  guided  her  steps 
through  the  mazes  of  the  cotillon,  she  permitted 
herself  to  smile  with  greater  warmth,  and  talk 
and  listen  with  greater  freedom,  than  she  had 
ever  done  before.  There  was  something  very 
fascinating  in  the  dignity  of  his  fine  countenance, 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  illuminated  by  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  utterance  of  a  noble  sentiment — 
the  description  of  a  beautiful  object.  And  then 
he  was  a  bit  of  a  hero.  He  had  shared  a  leaf 
of  the  laurels  of  the  great  Rodney,  in  his  triumph 
over  De  Grasse;  and  was  just  returned  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  assisted  in  the  theatricals  of 
the  Petit  Trianon,  and  learned  to  talk  with  rap- 
ture of  the  blue  eyes  of  Madame  de  Lamballe, — 
with  feeling  of  the  graceful  accomplishments  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  In  short,  he  was  quite  a  man 
to  be  fallen  in  love  with ; — and  Lady  Ormleen, 
though  she  bestowed  as  formal  a  bow  upon  him  at 
parting  as  she  had  ever  done  on  his  Highness  of 
Saxe  Bergenzitmershausen,  retired  to  vest  to  dream 
of  his  chesnut  curls  (the  first  revolutionary  crop 
she  had  seen  emancipated  from  powder  and  poma- 
tum), and  to  laud  the  gods  that  so  attractive  a 
person  happened  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  a  Lord. 
On  addressing  herself  to  Debrett,  on  the  follow- 
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inoj  morninof  for  further  information  relative  to  her 
accomplished  partner,  she  discovered  that  Inverarie 
was  a  Scotch  barony ; — that  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  its  honom's,  being  born  in  the  year 
1718,  must,  at  that  critical  anno  domini,  be  seventy 
years  of  age  : — and  that  he  had  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Annaly,  deceased,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons — George  and  William  ; — George 
being  the  heir  apparent,  and  of  course  the  hero 
of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  as  well  as  of  the  chassezs 
and  rigadons  of  the  preceding  night.  Sir  Gilbert 
would  probably  have  extended  his  investigations 
from  the  date  of  the  creation  to  the  very  motto  of 
the    Scottish  baron;    but  the    fair  Geraldine  was 

sufficientlv  smitten  to   reserve  her  further  consi- 
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deration  for  their  living  inheritor. 

On  the  following  night,  at  Ranelagh,  Prince 
Ludovico  di  Castello-Aspradelvalle  (we  love,  as 
Goldsmith  says,  to  give  the  whole  name)  was  su- 
perseded in  his  attendance  by  Captain  Dalrymple. 
Sir  Gilbert,  who  was  now  prevented  from  accom- 
panying his  daughter  into  public  by  an  increasing 
asthma,  and  who  was  represented  on  such  occa- 
sions by  Lady  Ormleen's  aunt  the  Countess  of 
Malpas,  was  quite  satisfied  to  learn,  at  her  return, 
that  she  had  been  attended  by  Lord  Adolphus 
Fermoy,  and  (in  a  lower  tone)  "  the  son  of  Lord 
Inverarie."     It  all  sounded  very  right  and  proper; 
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and  he  merely  wheezed  forth  the  expression  of  his 
hopes  that  Geraldine  "  had  made  known  to  Lord 
Adolphus  his  extreme  regret  that  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health  prevented  him  from  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  the  cultivation  of  his  Grace  his  fa- 
ther's acquaintance." 

There  was  one,  however,  among  Lady  Ormleen's 
attendants  of  the  evening  whom  she  did  not  name 
to  her  father,  less  from  want  of  candour,  than 
from  want  of  interest  respecting  him.  This  was  a 
certain  tall,  lumbering,  unmeaning  Earl  of  Fair- 
ford,  who  probably  considered  himself  ranked 
among  the  adorers  of  the  young  Baroness,  inas- 
much as  he  followed  her  from  fete  to  fete, — from 
Ranelagh  to  the  Pantheon,  —  from  Cumberland 
House  to  Lady  Granby's ;  but  who  had  never  yet 
uttered  a  tender  syllable  in  her  presence,  and 
indeed  very  few  syllables  of  any  description.  He 
chose  the  shortest  words,  uttered  them  with  the 
unchanging  physiognomy  and  mechanical  impul- 
sion of  an  automaton;  and  seemed  disposed  to 
stalk  through  the  world  as  if  he  had  neither  busi- 
ness nor  pleasure  in  its  proceedings.  Of  Lord 
Fairford,  Lady  Ormleen  said  as  little  as  of  her  new 
friend  Captain  Dalrymple ;  seeing  that  the  former 
never  entered  her  head,  and  that  the  latter  had 
both  entered  and  taken  forcible  possession  of  her 
heart. 
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The  season  (for  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  session  of  Parliament  was  the  season  of  the 
fashionable  world)  passed  glibly  on;  and  Lady 
Ormleen  for  the  first  time  experienced  all  the  per- 
turbations, and  hesitations,  and  vexations,  which 
young  ladies  of  eighteen,  whether  peeresses  or 
not,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  withal  when  assailed  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left,  in  the  ring-haunting 
chariot  and  the  opera-box,  the  coterie  and  the 
crush,  by  a  superfluity  of  suitors.  So  scrupulous 
an  observer  of  etiquettes  as  the  pupil  of  Miss 
Stanley  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Mait- 
land,  would  not  of  course  indulge  her  own  incli- 
nations so  far  as  to  frown  upon  a  Duke,  an  Earl, 
and  a  Lord  Adolphus,  for  the  sake  of  the  Captain 
Dairy mple  whose  voice  was  so  sweet  in  her  ears, 
and  whose  conversation  so  embellished  by  wit, 
wisdom,  and  understanding, — until  the  momentous 
hour  which  was  to  blight  the  matrimonial  preten- 
sions of  the  former  by  a  decided  "  No,"  and  to 
privilege  the  future  Lord  Inverarie  by  a  definitive 
'*  Yes." — Yet,  strange  to  tell.  Captain  Dalrymple 
advanced  not  a  single  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  interesting  crisis.  He  exhibited  ail  the 
morbid  symptoms  of  the  most  decided  lover, — now 
mirthful — now  melancholy — now  jealous  as  Othello 
— now  moody  as  Jaques ;— sometimes  putting  forth 
tlie  utmost  attractions  of  his  mind  and  manners, 
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exerting  himself  to  entertain,  to  interest,  to  en- 
gage the  courtly  lady  of  Court  Ormleen ;— some- 
times shunning  her  presence  for  days  and  days, 
*jvenings  and  evenings ; — nay  !  even  pointedly  and 
ostensibly  devoting  his  homage  to  other  and  less 
distinguished  belles. 

Lady  Ormleen,  or  rather  Sir  Gilbert  as  her 
plenipotentiary,  was  compelled  to  dismiss  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Bergenzitmershausen  to  his 
barn  in  Westphalia,  and  Ludovico  Prince  Castel- 
lo-Aspradelvalle  to  his  Neapolitan  garret;  Lord 
Adolphus  Fermoy  having  addressed  her  in  a  fools- 
cap sheet  of  rigmarole  not  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  its  orthography,  was  refused  in  six  lines 
of  note  paper ;  while  Sir  Marmaduke  Brosier,  who 
exhibited  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  Peeress- 
heiress  (or  Heiress-peeress  as  he  estimated  her  at- 
tractions,) nuncupatively  and  per  favour  of  his 
family  solicitor,  was  nonsuited  on  the  spot.  Only 
two  among  her  vassals  of  the  season  still  remained 
at  bay, — Lord  Fairford  and  Captain  Dalrymple ; 
and  the  silence  of  the  former  still  remained  as  un- 
impressive, as  that  of  the  latter  was  expletive  of 
unutterable  things.  Lady  Ormleen  was  at  liberty 
to  believe,  (or  if  not,  she  certainly  took  the  liberty) 
that  it  was  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  favoured 
lover's  heart  that  his  mouth  did  not  speak.  His 
adoration  was  evidently  too  great  for  words.     She 
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saw  the  bosom  of  the  rough  and  manly  sailor  swell 
and  his  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears,  when  others 
presumed  to  address  her  in  the  language  of  ad- 
miration ;  but  it  appeared  he  could  not  yet  find 
courage  to  give  voice  to  his  own. 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  sort  of  lover  to  win 
the  approval  as  well  as  the  fancy  of  the  lofty, 
dignified,  Geraldine.  She  saw  that  he  regarded 
her  with  deference ;  that  he  was  not  a  vulgar, 
ranting  lover  like  Lord  Adolphus,  nor  a  self-suffi- 
^cient  coxcomb  like  the  handsome  Westphalian 
magnat  with  the  unpronounceable  name.  She  ad- 
mired his  respectful  mistrust  of  his  own  attractions ; 
and  only  smiled  the  more  kindly  upon  him  when 
he  trembled  in  her  presence,  and  changed  colour 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Meanwhile,  all  that 
could  be  said  to  encourage  a  timid  man  was  said ; 
— all  that  could  be  done  to  determine  an  undecided 
one,  was  done.  Sir  Gilbert  invited  him  to  dinner ; 
Lady  Ormleen  lingered  on  his  arm  in  the  ball- 
room, long  after  the  dance  for  which  it  had  been 
offered  was  at  an  end ;  till  at  length,  one  night, — one 
luckless  night,  (when  Miss  Stanley  having  sug- 
gested to  her  quondam  pupil  during  the  operations 
of  the  toilet,  that  the  world  was  beginning  to  make 
remarks  on  her  intimacy  with  Captain  Dalrymple, 
and  to  speculate  concerning  the  possible  and  pro- 
bable motives  of  its  protraction  without  a  definitive 
I  2 
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engagement)  Geraldine  stalked  forth  in  her  white 
satin,  determined  to  bring  the  business  to  a  con- 
clusion before  the  end  of  a  fete  whereat  they  were 
already  engaged  to  dance  together.  Yet,  somehow 
or  other,  her  courage  failed  her  when  it  came  to 
the  point ;  and  the  evening  seemed  likely  to  ter- 
minate without  any  material  advantage  attained  on 
either  side;  when,  having  quitted  the  ball-room 
with  him  to  go  in  search  of  her  chaperon  Lady 
Malpas,  Lady  Ormleen  suddenly  exclaimed  as  they 
were  traversing  its  brilliant  suite  of  rooms  toge- 
ther—" It  will  be  long  indeed  before  I  again  enter 
this  gay  mansion.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
the  birthday,  and  on  Friday  we  leave  town  for 
Maitland  Hill.  My  father  is  now  so  much  better, 
that  he  has  promised  to  take  me  over  to  Court 
Ormleen  in  the  course  of  the  Autumn  ;  and  I  trusj 
I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  pass  next  season 
in  Dublin.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  there 
long  ago." 

An  ordinary  partner  would  have  of  course  re- 
sponded, "  Have  you  never  been  in  L'eland  ? " 
— "  Do  you  imagine  you  should  prefer  Dublin  to 
London  ?  "  or  some  other  of  those  luminous  com- 
mon-places which  pass  upon  a  chalked  floor  be- 
tween young  ladies  in  white  satin  and  young 
gentlemen  in  pumps.  But  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  to  Lady  Ormleen  that,  on  hearing  the 
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announcement  so  artfully  put  forth,  poor  Dal- 
rympk's  arm  should  tremble,  and  his  step  relax  in 
the  precipitancy  of  its  search  after  Lady  Malpas. 

"To  Ireland!"  he  ejaculated,  "and  so  soon? 
And  perhaps  never  to  return,  or  to  return  as  the 
bride  of  another !" 

It  was  now  Lady  Ormleen's  turn  to  tremble ;  and 
she  almost  repented  her  temerity  in  provoking 
the  crisis.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  heart 
beat  quickest;  which  breath  came  shortest  of  the 
two  lovers  during  the  next  five  minutes. 

"  I  have  scarcely  courage,"  at  length  faltered 
the  heir-apparent;  "  I  know  not  how  to  venture  on 
the  chance  of  losing  for  ever  those  precious  dis- 
tinctions of  your  notice  so  generously  conceded 
to  me  for  three  months  past ;  yet  too  well  am  I 
aware  that  all  must  sooner  or  later  be  explained ; — 
and  why — why  not  now  ?  Why  should  I  hesitate 
to  inquire  whether  you,  dearest  Lady  Ormleen, 
share  in  the  prejudice  of  common  minds ;— whether 
you  are  to  be  swayed  in  your  choice  by  a.  quarter- 
ing more  or  less  in  your  coat  of  arms ;  whether — 
great  God  ! —  how  shall  I  ever  express  myself  intel- 
ligibly ;"  suddenly  exclaimed  poor  Dalrymple,  his 
lips  quivering,  his  complexion  growing  paler  and 
paler,  while  the  tears  literally  started  from  his  eyes. 

Lady  Ormleen  was  no  less  surprised  than  grieved 
by  this  excess  of  trepidation  on  the  part  of  he^' 
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lover  : — she  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  proposals,  and  had  never  met  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind  before. 

"Whenever  I  have  attempted  to  approach  this 
subject,"  resumed  the  trembling  lover,  "  the  dread 
of  hearing  a  sentence  of  rejection — of  reprobation — 
from  your  lips,  has  imposed  silence  upon  mine. 
Geraldine  !—  dearest  Geraldine  I — tell  me, — answer 
me, — and  if  it  must  be  unfavourably,  let  it  be 
gently  and  kindly  done — alas  !  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  fortitude  for  harsh  dealing  at  your  hands. 
The  misfortune — the  humiliation  of  my  birth  af- 
fords me  misery  enough.'* 

"  Misfortune, — ^humiliation  ?  "  cried  Lady  Orm- 
leen,  startled  into  utter  disregard  of  the  passionate 
pleading  of  her  lover.  "  What  do  you — what  can 
you  mean  ? — Humiliation  ! — surely  I  understood 
you  from  Lady  Shetland  to  be  the  son  of  Lord  In- 
verarie  ? — Perhaps  you  imagine  that,  like  my  fa- 
ther, I  am  a  scrupulous  genealogist  ? — Believe  me, 
the  date  of  a  creation  is  quite  lost  upon  me'* 

"  The  son  of  Lord  Inverarie,"  replied  Captain 
Dalrymple  gravely, — almost  stenily — "the  eldest 
son ; — and  yet  degraded  from  the  rights  which 
ought  to  have  waited  on  my  birth  !  Geraldine,  I 
have  been  an  outcast  from  my  cradle.  Know, 
that  in  giving  me  birth,  my  mother  was  not  yet 
released  from   the  bonds  of  a  previous  marriage. 
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Lady  Inverarie  is  perhaps  known  to  you  only  as 
the  dauofhter  of  Lord  Annalv  ;  but  till  some  months 
after  I  saw  the  light,  her  divorce  from  her  first 
husband — from  the  Earl  of  Fairford — was  still 
unlegalized.'^ 

Lady  Ormleen  shuddered.  She  saw  at  a  glance 
the  overthrow  of  all  her  hopes  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that,  trained  in  the  school  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Maitland,  her  decision  balanced  for  a  moment. 
A  nameless  stigmatized  man  to  become  her  hus- 
band,— the  husband  of  the  young  Peeress  of  Court 
Ormleen  ? — Impossible,  utterly  impossible  !  It  was 
some  consolation  to  her  that,  during  the  dialogue 
of  this  overwhelming  communication,  they  had  been 
gradually  approaching  tlie  saloon  where  sat  her 
respectable  aunt  Lady  Malpas,  dozing  in  her  tissue 
turban,  whilst  she  nodded  in  time  to  the  echoes  of 
the  distant  orchestra.  A  pretext  was  thus  afforded 
for  hurrying  her  reply — her  decisive,  definitive, 
cutting  reply. — Ah !  poor  Dalrymple ! — as  he  rushed 
from  the  room  during  the  subsequent  process  of 
waking  up  the  sleepy  aunt,  how  bitterly  between  his 
grinding  teeth  did  he  revile  the  hollow  courtesy 
dictating  the  thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  prefer- 
ence which  qualified  Lady  Ormleen's  rejection  ! 

In  another  week,  he  was  cruising  among  the 
Western  Islands  in  his  father's  yacht ;  but  it  was 
not  till  he  reached  the  Clyde  a  month  afterwards 
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on  his  return  from  his  solitary  expedition,  that  the 
newspapers  first  acquainted  him  with  the  marriage 
of  "  Geraldine  Baroness  Ormleen,  of  Court  Orm- 
leen  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  with  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fairford,  of  half  a  dozen 
Parks,  Halls,  and  places  in  divers  counties  and 
divers  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  ! " 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Oh  !   who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 

And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 

The  exulting  sense,  the  pulse's  maddening  play. 

That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  equal  zeal, 

And  where  the  feebler  faint,  can  only  feel, — 

Feel,  to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, — 

Its  hope  awaken,  and  its  spirit  soar  I  Byron". 

Ten  years  vanish  more  readily,  in  the  bold 
foreshortening  and  aerial  perspective  of  the  novelist, 
than  among  the  storms  and  perils  and  privations  of 
a  sailor's  fortunes. 

Having  fled  in  despair  and  indignation  from 
the  scene  of  his  injuries,  Captain  Dalrymple,  on 
feeling 

the  waves  bound  beneath  him,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  its  rider, 

experienced  a  degree  of  consolation  such  as  we 
derive  from  the  familiar  welcome  of  an  old  and 
cordial  friend.  His  professional  predilections  came 
strongly  on  his  heart.  He  had  been  scorned  and 
aggrieved  on  land ; — the  pathless,  the  free,  the 
uncontaminated  ocean  was  before  him.  An  appli- 
cation to  the  Admiralty,  backed  by  the  interest  of 

his  father,  secured  him  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in 
i5 
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the  service,  and  the  Indian  station;  and  could  a 
more  remote  command  have  furthered  his  ardent 
desire  to  absent  himself  from  England,  he  would 
have  sought  it  with  eagerness.  Already  he  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  reaching  those  islands  of  the 
Indian  main, — those  palmy  shores  and  wild  Savan- 
nahs, where  lordships  and  ladyships,  hoops  and 
plumes,  are  baubles  still  undeveloped  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization ; — where  the  dignity  of  the 
order  is  somewhat  invalidated  by  the  tattooed 
aspect  of  the  peerage; — where  sovereigns,  like 
the  swinish  multitude  of  England,  wear  rings 
through  their  noses, — while  their  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber  are  feathered  wdthout  the  previous 
ceremony  of  tarring.  He  had  no  longer  patience 
with  the  "  herald's  boast,— the  pomp  of  power,"  or 
the  frivolities  of  the  fair  of  May  Fair. 

Whether  the  ten  succeeding  years  of  Captain 
Dalrymple's  professional  labours  and  triumphant 
career,  in  both  hemispheres  and  divers  ships  of 
the  line,  elapsed  with  advantage  to  his  wounded 
feelings,  is  immaterial ;  they  proved,  at  least,  so 
advantageous  to  his  country  that,  on  returning 
thither  from  the  victory  off  Ushant,  an  admiral's 
salute  awaited  him  from  the  batteries  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  a  welcome  almost  paternal  from  the 
arms  of  his  King.  The  first  vacant  red  ribbon  was 
rendered  as  a  tribute  fairly  earned  by  the  exertions 
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of  Sir  Claudius  Dalrymple  :  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther George  (now  Lord  Inverarie,)  actually  wept 
for  joy  in  his  arms,  on  witnessing  the  compensa^ 
tions  with  which  fortune  was  beginning  to  repair 
the  injuries  of  his  birth.  The  tide  of  popularity 
ran  warmly  in  his  favour.  His  physiognomy  had 
become  public  property  ;  illuminating  the  windows 
of  all  the  printshops,  and  the  signposts  of  many 
an  alehouse,  between  Wapping  and  Gravesend : — 
from  the  wherries  plying  at  Hungerford-stairs,  to 
the  last  newly- launched  Indiaman,  the  "  Sir  Clau- 
dius Dalrymple,"  was  the  favoured  craft.  Then 
when  naval  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  our  hero,— 
Lady  Ormleen's  hero, — every  body's  hero, — would 
certainly  have  been  elected  by  acclamation  for  the 
city  of  Westminster,  and  probably  without  ballot 
for  any  club  in  the  liberties  of  St.  James's  Street. 

If  the  new  Countess  of  Fairford,  meanwhile,  had 
achieved  no  national  victory,  nor  succeeded  in 
planting  the  British  flag  on  barbaric  shores 

Where  Europe's  anchor  ne'er  had  bit  the  strand, 

her  conquests  were  not  altogether  unimportant. 
Her  weak,  doting  father  did  not  long  survive  the 
triumph  of  beholding  in  his  favourite  volume  a 
record  of  the  union  of  his  daughter  (his  daughter  ! ) 
with  an  Earl  of  nineteen  descents, — ^vhose  barony 
dated  from   Poictiers,  and  whose  origin  from  the 
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Ark.  Poor  Sir  Gilbert  Maitland  was  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  to  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  sickening  at  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General,  and  expiring  at  the  abolition  of  nobility. 
It  was  only  wonderful  that  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  government  did  not  rouse  him  again  out 
of  his  coffin  !  But  after  life's  fitful  fever  of  frivo- 
lous ambition,  he  slept  well ;  and  it  was  now  Lady 
Fairford's  turn  to  carry  on  his  career  of  frivolous 
ambition  ;  to  exist  for  the  crowd  and  in  the  crowd  ; 
breathing  no  atmosphere  but  that  of  the  reeking 
halls  of  ostentation;  acknowledging  no  standard 
of  comparison  in  her  loves  and  likings,  but  the 
barometer  of  ton ;  living  as  the  beasts  that  perish 
without  hope  or  fear,  save  for  the  realization  of  her 
daily  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement. 

The  wife  of  Lord  Fairford  had,  however,  some- 
what diverged  from  the  object  of  pursuit  so  dear 
to  Sir  Gilbert's  daughter.  If  Lady  Ormleen 
courted  the  distinctions  of  rank,  the  young  Coun- 
tess was  engrossed  by  the  worship  of— Fashion. 
As  yet    exclusives  were  not :  but  if 

They  liad  not  got  the  icord  they  had  the  Ihing. 

Absolute  monarchy  being  somewhat  in  the  shade 
at  that  epoch  of  revolutions,  Almack's  was  in  a 
state  of  abeyance  ;  but  there  were  factions  of  rival 
Duchesses,  fierce  as  the  contentions  of  Guelph  and 
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Ghibeline ;— the  fetes  of  modern  Barings  found 
their  antecedent  in  the  hospitality  of  a  Thelusson 
or  a  Dottin ; — and  the  Prince,  whose  motto  of 
^' Ich  dierC'  addressed  its  allegiance  solely  to  the 
empire  of  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  delighted  to 
create  a  land  of  faery  of  his  own — a  midsummer- 
night's  dream  of  masquerades  and  ridottos,  where 
Helenas  and  Hermias  disputed  the  honour  of  his 
smiles, — where  Nick  Bottom  in  a  star,  and  Peter 
Quince  in  a  garter,  were  compelled  to  a  labour 
of  love. 

It  was  Lady  Fairford's  glory  to  hold  herself  aloof 
from  this  laughter-loving  court,  erecting  for  her- 
self a  throne  of  higher  eminence  to  which  even 
kings, — even  the  Prince  who  was  "every  inch  a 
king,"— might  come  and  bow.      There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  dignity  in  the  success  of  any  attempt, 
even  to  the  construction  of  a  mousetrap.     Lady 
Fairford  succeeded! — She  grew   to   be   a  sort   of 
fourth  estate  in  the  constitution  of  the  heau  monde* 
Like   Harry  his  prototype,   the  Prince  of  Wales 
fled  from   his  noisy   associates   to  take  refuge  in 
the  high-bred  grace  of  her  ladyship's  circle.     She 
was   at  once   the   ftivourite   of  Frogmore  and  of 
Carlton  House;  maintaining,  in  an  age  of  profli- 
gacy, a  purity  of  reputation,  which  (like  the  sunlit 
snows  of  Alpine  summits)  was  irradiated  by  the 
favour  of  the  bright  orb  over  her  head  ;  while  her 
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beauty  and  accomplishments  bespoke  for  her  a 
ray  no  less  distinguishing  from  tlie  ascendant 
planet  of  the  hour. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  heard  of  in  London  but 
Liidy  Fairford.  Her  weekly  parties  formed  a  sort 
of  secondary  court;  her  cold,  calm  elegance  of 
deportment  was  a  glass  of  fashion  and  a  mould  of 
form  to  the  debutantes  of  the  day.  She  had,  in 
fact,  a  school  of  rising  Countesses  similar  to  Met- 
ternich's  class  of  diplomatists, — an  increasing  school, 
which  soon  extended  its  pernicious  maxims  and 
mischievous  example  beyond  the  line  of  ceremonies 
and  etiquettes.  Many  a  woman  strove  to  imitate 
Lady  Fairford's  dignified  manner  of  managing  her 
train  (for  trains  were  then  a  daily  and  most  trouble- 
some appendage), — till  she  acquired  Lady  Fair- 
ford's  mechanical  smile.  Lady  Fairford's  vacant 
stare  through  her  favourite  eye-glass.  Lady  Fair- 
ford's  love  of  public  admiration.  Lady  Fairford's 
neglect  of  all  save  worldly  pleasures.  Yet,  after 
all,  what  could  be  urged  against  her  ?  Her  duties, 
so  called,  she  did  not  flagrantly  outrage  ;  she  never 
flirted  beyond  the  boundaries  of  decency,  and  her 
cavalier e  sei'vente  for  the  season,  was  never  ad- 
mitted beyond  the  public  courtesies,  of  his  calling ; 
she  was  a  good  mother, — for  having  procured  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  governess  and  mas- 
ters  for  her    only   daughter,  she   interfered   not 
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with  their  discipline:  and  a  good  wife,  for  though 
she  knew  that  the  days  of  Lord  Fairford  were  de- 
voted to  the  Turf,  and  his  nights  to  that  dignified 
species  of  patrician  gambling,  inordinate  whist,  she 
neither  remonstrated  nor  retaliated.  Had  he  been 
infected  by  our  recent  epidemic  in  favour  of  the 
ring  and  rouge  et  noir,  perhaps  she  might  have 
been  less  indulgent.  But  Lady  Fairford  felt  that 
his  were  no  vulgar  vices,  and  did  not  allow  them 
to  influence  the  calm  contempt  with  which  she  had 
long  regarded  her  Lord — her  Lord^  who  was  not 
her  master. 

The  Earl  of  Fairford  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
very  dull, — but  not,  as  the  sequence  generally  runs, 
good  sort  of  man.  He  was  in  fact  a  very  had  sort 
of  man ; ,  but  transacted  his  vices  and  follies  so 
methodically  and  withal  so  very  silently,  that  no 
one  had  any  thing  to  answer  to  his  appeal  to  their 
reprobation.  "  A  bold-faced  villan,"  but  neither 
"  fine"  nor  "gay;  "  his  licentiousness  was  as  sullen 
as  the  remorse  of  others  ;  he  loved  wine  like  a  sot, 
and  play  like  a  black-leg.  Like  Savage,  he  exulted 
in  tracing  the  failinf^s  of  his  character  to  the  in- 
famy  of  his  parents.     It  is  true, 

no  mother's  care 
Sheltered  his  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 

his  father,  abandoned  by  the  guilty  wife  who  had 
bequeathed  him  only  this  ill-omened  pledge  of  her 
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marriage  vow,  vented  upon  the  unhappy  change- 
ling all  the  bitterness  of  his  own  wounded  feelings. 
Repulsed  at  home,  unfitted  to  conciliate  favour 
abroad,  the  young  Ishmael  grew  up  in  morose  hos- 
tility with  his  kind.  He  married  Lady  Ormleen 
chiefly  to  mark  his  animosity  towards  Claudius 
Dalrymple,  the  offspring  of  his  mother's  ilUcit  love; 
and  afterwards  shunned  and  detested  her,  as  an 
active  disciple  of  the  abominable  heresy  which  had 
mainly  contributed  to  render  himself  an  orphan. 
"  Lady  Fairford  is  a  woman  of  fashion,"  he  would 
say,  in  reply  to  those  who  wondered  to  see  him 
consume  his  nights  at  his  club,  and  his  days  with 
his  stud.  "  I  have  no  taste  for  tinsel  and  buck- 
ram ;  and  there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
both  of  us,  without  jostling." 

There  was  indeed  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
both  of  them ;  there  was  room  enough  even  in  their 
mansion  on  the  Terrace  in  Picadilly.  No  two  per- 
sons who  despised  each  other  so  sincerely  ever  lived 
on  a  more  respectable  footing  of  mutual  contempt. 
They  sat  at  the  same  table  whenever  it  was  neces- 
sary their  board  should  be  devoted  to  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  appeared  at  the  drawing  together,  and 
generally  took  their  departure  from  town  to  Fair- 
ford  Casde  or  Maitland  Hill  on  the  same  day. 
Lady  Fairford  was  far  too  well-bred  to  indulge  in 
domestic  squabbles.     She  had  never  been  guilty  of 
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quarelling  with  any  one  in  her  life ;  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  enough  to  commence  with  her 
own  husband,  whom  "  she  had  never  loved  enough 
to  hate,"  and  who  interfered  so  little  with  her  ow^n 
pursuits  and  proceedings.  Once  indeed, — for  one 
five  minutes  of  her  married  life, — she  heartily  de- 
tested Lord  Fairford,  and  with  difficulty  refrained 
from  telling  him  so.  It  was  when,  after  perusing 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson's  despatch,  proclaiming  the 
triumph  of  his  half-brother  —  whole-enemy  —  Sir 
Claudius  Dalrymple,  he  suddenly  burst  forth  into 
a  rhapsody  of  maniacal  execration.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  her  for- 
mer lover  which  so  kindled  the  enmity  of  Geral- 
dine ; — it  was  that  a  husband  of  hers  should  swear 
so  like  a  stable-boy. 

The  quick  impulse  of  her  wrath  was  not  un- 
marked by  the  man  whom  it  secretly  qualified  as 
a  brute.  Attributing  her  undisguised  aversion  from 
himself  to  a  lingering  preference  of  the  hated  in- 
dividual who  had  been  the  innocent  bane  of  all  his 
happiness.  Lord  Fairford  could  scarcely  repress 
the  malignant  fury  with  which  he  soon  beheld  Sir 
Claudius  Dalrymple  adored  by  his  country,  and 
welcomed  by  his  king.  What  availed  it  to  him 
that  Court  Ormleen  and  its  Peeress  were  his  own, 
if  indeed  she  secretly  regretted  her  precipitate  re- 
fusal of  one  who  had  made  such  rapid  strides  from 
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ignominy  to  honour?  What  availed  it  to  Am, 
that  he  had  inflicted  a  wound  of  unspeakable  an- 
guish upon  his  mother's  detested  son,  since  the 
mother  of  his  child  cherished  an  insulting  attach- 
ment for  her  deserted  lover  ?  He  promised  him- 
self to  watch  them  narrowly.  Dalrymple  was  now 
an  idol  among  those  frivolous  circles  of  which  Lady 
Fairford  was  the  distinguished  ornament;  and  his 
Lordship  was  prepared  to  detect  the  first  symp- 
tom of  intelligence  or  familiarity  between  them. 
For  full  two  months  he  dragged  his  ungainly  per- 
son from  party  to  party,  and  exhibited  his  lurid 
visage  like  the  copper  coloured  sun  of  a  London 
October,  in  many  a  ball-room,  standing  insulated 
and  sullen  amid  the  gaudy  crowd. 

But  his  alarms  were  quite  superfluous.  The 
morphine  of  high  fashion  had  exercised  its  tor- 
porific  influence  on  the  heart  of  the  fine  lady. 
Her  pulse  did  not  vary  half  so  much  when  she 
found  herself  seated  beside  the  lover  of  her  youth, 
as  it  would  have  done  on  a  remote  suspicion  that 
Lady  Granby's  feathers  were  half  an  inch  higher 
than  her  own.  She  was  pleased,  indeed,  to  find 
him  "  somebody ;"  because  she  often  felt  mortified 
in  remembering  that  the  sole  preference  of  her 
heart  had  been  lavished  on  a  "  nobody."  Admi- 
I'dX  Sir  Claudius  Dalrymple,  however,  though  a 
temporary  lion  in  society  and  the  darling  of  the 
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sign- posts,  was  by  no  means  invested  with  a  suf- 
ficiently odoroussanctity  of  ton  to  interest  her  dan- 
gerously in  his  favour.  Although  a  hero  and  a 
K.B.,  she  observed  with  disgust  that  the  manners 
of  th€  gallant  Admiral  were  hardened  and  his 
<;omplexion  umbered  by  ten  years  of  quarter-deck. 
But  it  was  not  alone  his  manners  that  were  of 
firmer  texture, — his  heart  was  hardened,  too;— and 
she  was  the  cause  of  all.  Betrayed  by  the  early 
fervour  of  liis  feelings  to  a  disappointment  of  such 
grievous  extent,  he  had  made  it  his  business  to 
fortify  his  bosom  against  further  exigences  : — not 
against  men  and  women,  —  there  his  sympathies 
were  pure,  and  deep,  and  overflowing  as  ever, — but 
against  lords  and  ladies.  Instead  of  ratinoj  them  at 
their  real  value,  and  dispassionately  regarding  their 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  he  chose  to  believe  them 
all  (with  the  exception  of  his  own  beloved  George 
and  William)  heartless  as  Lady  Fairford,  and 
soulless  as  her  lord.  The  earnest  glance  with 
which,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  regarded  the 
woman  who  had  trifled  with  his  affections,  (a  glance 
not  to  be  misinterpreted  even  by  the  jealous  fancy 
of  her  husband,)  arose  solely  from  curiosity.  He 
wanted  to  discover  whether  the  imp  of  pride  had 
been  cherished  into  a  full-grown  demon,— whether 
self-possession  had  become  insolence;  but  whatever 
the  result  of  his  observations,  whether  on  working 
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the  problem  he  decided  that  the  hard  lines  en- 
graven by  dissipation  on  her  countenance  were 
somewhat  deepened  by  care  and  vexation,  did  not 
transpire.  The  air  of  compassion  that  suddenly 
overspread  his  countenance,  might  perhaps  pro- 
ceed from  a  notion  that  the  queen  of  fashion  was 
less  happy  than  she  sought  to  appear.  If  so,  the 
Knight  of  the  Bath  was  mistaken: — Lady  Fair- 
ford  had  no  heart  to  be  unhappy  with. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Frooi  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. — Pope. 

It  did  not  surprise  the  fashionable  Peeress  to 
learn  from  the  public  prints,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  that  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Claudius 
Dalrymple  had  united  himself,  in  some  little  shabby 
village  in  Clydesdale,  to  a  Miss  Janet  Sinclair. 
It  mattered  little  whom  he  married  now%  He  was 
forty  in  age,  fift}^  in  appearance,  and  had  acquired 
the  undistinguished  look  peculiar  to  the  dowdy 
hum-drum  circle  of  the  Inverarie  family. 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  amazement 
to  her  to  observe,  at  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  season,  that  the  woman  presented  by  Lady  In- 
verarie, and  most  graciously  received  by  her  Ma- 
jesty as  bride  to  the  hero  of  Martinique  and 
Ushant,  boasted  one  of  the  "highest  order  of  fine 
foi'ms ;  " — that  she  was  graceful  and  elegant  beyond 
the  competition  of  any  among  the  handmaidens  of 
Fashion,  and  that  her  manners  and  voice  were 
ingratiating  to  a  degree,  and  in  a  way  which  the 
influence  of  that  farthingaled  and  furbaloed  god- 
dess too  often  extinguishes.     It  was  evident  that 
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the  new  Lady  Dalrymple  might  have  been  ad- 
mired as  much  as  she  pleased ;  but  it  was  no  less 
evident  that  it  pleased  her  only  to  be  admired  by 
her  husband.  People  chose,  however,  to  bestow 
their  gratuitous  and  unsolicited  interest  on  the 
beautiful  and  unassuming  stranger ;  and  when  Sir 
Claudius  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
in  command,  to  share 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

The  glorious  da)''s  renown, — 

the  anxieties  of  the  young  and  lovely  Lady  Dal- 
rymple were  honoured  with  such  universal  sym- 
pathy as  Lady  Fairford  found  was  not  to  be 
quizzed  into  nothingness  through  her  supercilious 
eyeglass. 

Nor  were  those  fatal  ten  years  of  juniority  which 
insured  to  her  rival  a  brow  so  much  more  fair,  a 
cheek  so  much  more  softly  rounded  than  her  own, 
the  sole  advantage  possessed  by  the  wife  of  Sir 
Claudius  over  his  former  love.  Janet  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  of  human  beings.  A  creature  of  the 
shade, — the  peaceful  tenour  of  her  obscure  life  had 
never  been  ruffled  by  the  jealousies  and  envyings 
and  strifes  which  calcine  the  constitutions  of  the 
Fair  of  May  Fair.  We  know  that  the  Valais  has 
its  goitres, — the  Belgic  frontier  its  "  death's  head 
ofYpres," — St.  Gilles  its  endemic  maniacs, — and 
other  insalubrious   spots  their    characteristic   dis- 
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orders  and  uglinesses.     The  most  eminent  of  our 
light   novelists    has   depicted    with   great   success 
"the  hard  parboiled  look  of  fashion"  characteristic 
of  an   Almack's  belle.      But  neither  he  nor  any 
other  chronicler  of  fashionable  small  beer  (that  flat- 
test  of  beverages,   which    the   reading   public   so 
greedily  yet  so  grumblingly  drains  to  the  dregs), 
has  ever   analyzed   the  hieroglyphics  of  the  occult 
science  of  worldliness  ;  which  have  their  only  per- 
manent inscription  among  the  wrinkles  of  a  well- 
worn  dowager,   and   may  be  traced  in  their  first 
faint  shadowing  on  the  hollow  brow  of  many   a 
fading  beauty.     Pope  thought  fit  to  imprison  his 
rebellious  gnomes  in  a  bodkin's  eye,  and  immerse 
them  in  cups  of  bitter  washes;  but  had  the  graceful 
world  of  his  creation  admitted  a  really  malignant 
sprite,  the  caustic  poet  should  have  chained  it  (like 
Prometheus  to   his  rock)  to  the  rouged,  scornful, 
attenuated,  dissipation-seethed  cheek  of  an  habitual 
woman  of  fashion. 

Lady  Fairford  was  scarcely  seven  and  thirty 
when  her  daughter  Lady  Gertrude  Wildenham 
was  brought  forth  from  the  school-room  into  the 
daylight  of  the  heau-monde,  yet  no  one  dreamed  of 
longer  defining  her  as  a  pretty  woman.  Elegant 
and  distinguished  indeed  she  still  was;  more  so 
perhaps  than  ever.  The  great  world  pronounced 
her  manners  perfect.     Like  the  pirouette  or   en- 
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trechat  of  an  opera  dancer,  her  well  practised  graces 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  mechanical  precision, 
leaving  all  chance  of  failure  out  of  the  question. 
Her  mode  of  presiding  over  the  festivities  of  her 
country-house,  was  an  accomplishment  quoted  as 
combining  the  ease  and  sprightliness  of  old  Paris 
with  the  retenu  and  refinement  of  modern  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  illustrious  host  of  Carlton  House 
had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  "  he  was  delighted 
to  visit  Lord  and  Lady  Fairford  in  the  country 
or  at  their  house  in  Piccadilly,  but  that  he  could 
not  presume  to  invite  them  in  return." 

But  even  triumphs  such  as  these,  did  not  re- 
deem her  from  a  certain  angularization  that  ill- 
became  her  lofty  person.  No  cosmetic  would 
fill  out  the  wasted  symmetry  of  her  skinny  arms ; 
her  Grecian  nose  acquired  a  shrewish  sharpness ; 
her  lips,  so  often  compressed  by  the  irritations  of 
an  unamiable  disposition,  lost  their  rich  hue  and 
outline  of  Cupid's  bow.  Her  eyes,  dimmed  by  the 
blaze  of  illumhiated  fetes,  grew  red  and  inexpres- 
sive ;  a  yellow  hue  surrounded  her  mouth  ;  a  livid 
tint  lurked  beneath  her  hollow  eyes;  the  pearls 
between  her  parted  lips  were  tesselated  with  an 
admixture  of  "  anti-corrosive  mineral ;"  while 

not  Rowland  nor  Kalydor — no  ! 


Nor  all  the  searching  syrups  of  the  East 
Could  ever  med'cine  her  to  that  sweet 
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complexion,  which  was  gone  with  its  roses  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  was  the  standard  of  comparison  uncon- 
sciously raised  by  the  fair  and  gentle  Lady  Dal- 
rymple,  which  first  planted  the  perturbed  Geraldine 
before  her  looking-glass,  to  shudder  at  the  de- 
features of  time  revealed  in  that  self-investigation ; 
and  determined  her  to  repair  the  injury  and  invest 
herself  in  new  charms,  not  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
better  spirit  or  more  intellectual  fascinations,  but 
bv  a  sedulous  trial  of  all  the  lotions,  abstergent  or 
emollient,  which  ever  insured  a  villa  and  a  barouche 
to  an  advertising  perfumer.  The  locks  once  flow- 
ing, which  Time  had  now  so  ruthlessly  thinned, 
were  to  be  cultured  with  bear's  grease ; — her  teeth, 
though  few  and  far  between,  were  to  be  stripped 
by  an  influx  of  patent  dentifrices  of  their  last 
armour  of  enamel; — Mesdames  Lebrun  and  Du- 
pin  were  to  be  admitted  to  morning  rehearsals  of 
their  frippery  arts  ; — while  Constable  was  dispatch- 
ed to  the  British  Museum,  to  hunt  out  prototypes 
of  antique  settings  for  the  Ormleen  jewels  among 
the  eflBgies  of  Anne  Boleyn  or  Henrietta  Maria. 
Lady  Fairford  was  determined  that,  if  no  longer 
the  loveliest,  she  would  at  least  be  the  best-dressed 
peeress  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

Fortunately  for  Lady  Gertrude,  her  mother  had 
too  much  worldly  wisdom — which  after  all  is  bet- 
ter than  absolute  folly — to  entertain  the  slightest 

VOL.  III.  K 
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jealousy  of  her  attractions.  Lady  Fairford  was 
well  aware  that  although  the  tribe  of  Browns  and 
Smiths  have  the  enviable  privilege  of  sinking  a  year 
or  two  of  their  age,  she,  whose  birth  and  parentage 
were  heraldic  property,  was  too  unsparingly  dated 
in  the  public  eye  to  profit  by  any  such  manoeuvre. 
A  reference  to  the  Peerage  would  sujffice  to  prove 
her  seven-and- thirty  ;  and  it  therefore  became  her 
policy  not  to  appear  younger  than,  but  young  of 
her  age.  Lady  Gertrude's  budding  beauty,  if  pro- 
perly turned  to  account,  would  naturally  insure  a 
general  exclamation  that  Lady  Fairford  was  a 
wonderful  woman  to  be  the  mother  of  a  grown-up 
daughter.  Nor,  indeed,  was  she  personally  indif- 
ferent to  the  triumphs  of  the  young  beauty.  If 
not  tenderly  and  femininely  attached  to  her  child, 
she  was  proud  of  her ;  if  not  inspired  by  a  mother's 
desire  that  Gertrude  should  acquire  solid  principles 
and  exhibit  estimable  qualities,  she  was  eager  that 
the  little  heiress  of  so  many  distinctions  should  be 
the  best  dancer,  the  best  musician,  the  best-bred 
debutante  of  the  season ;  and  regarded  her  daugh- 
ter, much  as  she  regarded  her  diamonds  or  her 
picture-gallery,  as  an  adjunct  of  her  state.  It 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  catastrophe  had  the 
only  child  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Fairford  been  a 
fright  or  a  fool ;  and  as,  fortunately,  the  Lady  Ger- 
trude Wildenham  proved  worthy  of  a  portrait  by 
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Lawrence,  and  a  bust  by  Nollekens,  while  Wil- 
liam Spencer  rendered  her  the  heroine  of  a  few 
stanzas  full  of  butterflies'  wings  and  hyacinthine 
locks,  she  soon  began  to  interest  herself  warmly  in 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  juvenile  goddess. 

It  never  entered  her  head  to  feel  anxious  re- 
specting the  establishment  in  life  of  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture— so  eminent  a  favourite  of  fortune.  Lady 
Gertrude  Wildenham — the  future  Lady  Ormleen 
— the  future  possessor  of  thirty  thousand  per  an- 
num— the  future  Patroness — the  future  proprie- 
tress of  Maitland  Hill  with  its  paraphernalia  of 
plate  and  state,  French  cooks  and  Italian  confec- 
tioners, hunters  and  hounds,  and  all  other  super- 
fluities which  make  glad  the  heart  of  man, — had 
only  to  look  around  her  and  select  from  among 
the  Dukes  and  Marquesses  of  the  land,  a  partner 
worthy  to  share  her  canopy  and  coronet. 

May  Fair  was  all  before  her  where  to  choose 
Her  place  of  rest ; 

and  Lady  Fairford  never  puzzled  herself  to  in- 
quire whether  Providence  would  vouchsafe  to  be 
her  guide. 

Lady  Gertrude  had  been  so  excellently  trained 

in  the  way  she  should  go,  that  her  mother  seldom 

found  it  necessary  to  trouble  her  with  admonitions. 

Her  manners  were  so  extremely  graceful  and  pleas- 
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ing,  that — although  something  wanting  in  dignity 
— the  Countess  judged  it  better  to  leave  them  as 
they  were.  All  that  was  wanting  would  be  sup- 
plied by  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  though  at 
present  she  was  fonder  of  study,  and  in  some  points 
more  serious  than  suited  the  habits  of  Piccadilly  and 
the  Castle,  those  failings  would  probably  vanish  to 
make  way  for  the  increase  of  self-assumption  anti- 
cipated by  her  lady-mother  from  the  influence  of 
fashionable  homage.  It  was  therefore  only  neces- 
sary to  qualify  her  views  by  a  few  occasional  hints, 
—such  as  "  The  ugly  man  with  red  hair  I  pre- 
sented to  you  last  night  for  the  supper-dances  was 
Lord  Kidderminster,  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  son. 
They  have  the  finest  place  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Duchess's  hoop  com- 
pletely powdered  with  diamonds.  The  Richmond 
necklace  is  perhaps  finer;  but  the  general  effect  of 
the  Berwick  jewels  is  the  noblest  thing  of  the  kind 
in  England  ;"-~or,  "  Do  not  dance  so  often  with 
Lord  Robert  Wynge;  for  I  am  assured  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Clanhenry  is  in  a  very  declining  state, 
and  the  Marquis  is  a  man  very  likely  to  marry 
again.  Lord  Robert  is  well  aware  of  this ;  and  I 
am  rather  surprised  he  should  continue  to  put  him- 
self so  forward/' 

Lord   Fairford,    meanwhile,    said   nothing ;    he 
kept  silence  even  from  bad  words,  which  formed  a 
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considerable  portion  of  his  dialogue  when  the  spirit 
of  Cura^oa  did  move  him  to  speak.  He  cared 
very  little  for  his  daughter — having  daughters  else- 
where more  congenial  with  his  tone  of  mind ;  and 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  paternal  affection  was 
demonstrated  in  the  act  of  riding  down  one  day  to 
Rotten  Row,  to  admire  Lady  Gertrude's  mode  of 
managing  a  bay  mare  which  had  been  broke  for 
her  use.  His  head-groom  informed  him  that  "  my 
lady  passed  for  one  of  the  best  'oss- women  in 
Lon'on  ;"  and  for  half  a  second  he  forgot  that  she 
was  daughter  to  the  proud,  cold,  scornful  Geral- 
dine  of  Court  Ormleen,  and  felt  proud  that  she 
should  bear  his  name.  In  spite  of  his  boorish  in- 
sensibility, Lady  Gertrude  often  strove  to  propitiate 
him  by  such  little  offices  of  kindness  as  he  would 
accept ;  and  once,  when  she  inquired  with  tender- 
ness after  a  fall  he  had  received  in  hunting,  he  was 
startled  into  observing,  while  he  patted  her  on  the 
head  with  almost  as  much  kindness  as  his  favourite 
setter, — "  Gertrude  !  I  believe  after  all,  as  times 
go,  you  are  a  good  girl.  Don't  let  them  make  a 
fool  of  you, — don't  let  them  make  woi'se  of  you. 
You  will  gain  nothing  by  despising  either  your 
father  or  your  husband.  Marry  an  honest  man, 
child  ! — and  prove  a  better  wife,  and  a  better  Chris- 
tian than  your  mother  ! " — 

An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver  ; 
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but  certainly  not  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
taciturn  Earl  of  Fairford.  His  daughter  pondered 
gravely  over  his  words; — thought  of  them  again 
and  again  when  her  lady  mother  proposed  Lord 
A.  B.  C.  or  D.  to  her  acceptance ; — and  still  more 
when  an  "  honest  man,"  who  was  no  Lord,  pro- 
posed himself.  Eagerly  did  she  press  upon  the 
attention  of  Lady  Fairford  the  high  endowments 
of  Mr.  Cunynghame,  his  strong  understanding  and 
amiable  character.  Alas  !  he  might  have  boasted 
the  genius  of  Bacon  and  the  virtues  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  and  her  ladyship's  reply  would  have 
been  still  the  same.  Mr.  Cunynghame  was  a  man 
of  no  standing  in  society, — the  younger  son  of  a 
Scotch  banker, — a  person  incapable  of  making  a 
fiorure  in   the   fashionable   world.     He  had  been 

o 

pressed  on  Lord  Fairford's  acceptance  for  one  of 
his  northern  boroughs  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  an  obscure 
young  man  of  wonderful  abilities ;  and  honoured 
by  the  notice  of  the  Earl,  on  the  discovery  that  his 
family  had  a  law  plea  of  twenty  years  duration  with 
Lord  Inverarie.  A  frequent  visitor  at  Fairford 
Castle,  Lady  Gertrude  had  bestowed  considerable 
interest  on  the  young  member  whose  speeches  now 
attracted  universal  attention  ;  and  whose  sober  ra- 
tional demeanour  was  so  different  from  that  of  the 
bucks  and  bloods,  the  barouche-driving  Lords  and 
steeple-chasing  Baronets  of  that  obstrepex'ous  day. 
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Interest  ripened  into  love — such  love  as  soon  be- 
gets a  correspondent  attachment.  Trembling  at 
his  own  presumption,  Herbert  Cunynghame  at 
length  tendered  his  heart  and  hand  (for  he  had 
little  more  at  his  own  disposal)  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  future  Peeress: — trembling  at  hers,  Gertrude 
ventured  to  assure  her  mother  that  she  preferred 
the  younger  son  of  a  Glasgow  banker  to  all  the 
Dukes  and  Marquesses  of  the  Peerage  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom. 

Lady  Fairford  was  too  much  amazed  for  words. 
At  first  she  was  inclined  to  treat  the  business  as  a 
jest ;  but  Lady  Gertrude's  composed  demeanour 
soon  convinced  her  she  was  in  earnest.  She  next 
represented  to  her  that  neither  the  Earl  nor  her- 
self would  ever  accede  to  such  a  marriage,  nor  grant 
her  the  means  of  subsistence  with  her  plebeian 
lover; — that  a  union  under  such  circumstances 
must  ensure  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Cunynghame ; — and 
that  it  was  her  duty,  at  least,  to  wait  the  attain- 
ment of  her  majority.  Lady  Gertrude,  in  the  hope 
of  softening  her  mother's  prejudices  during  the 
interim,  readily  acceded  to  this  proposal  of  delay, 
which  was  suggested  by  Lady  Fairford  only  that 
it  might  be  employed  in  practical  lessons  of  the 
miseries  of  unequal  marriages,  and  the  joys  of 
prosperity. 

But  all  would  not  do.     On  the  day  succeeding 
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her  twenty-first  birth-day  Lady  Gertrude,  in  pre- 
sence of  her  father,  bestowed  herself  and  her  ex- 
pectations upon  Herbert  Cunynghame,  Esq.  M.P. ; 
Lord  Fairford  having  agreed  to  allow  him  three 
thousand  a-year  during  his  life-time,  and  the  indig- 
nant Geraldine  protesting  that  she  would  not  only 
allow  them  nothing  at  all  during  hers,  but  would 
live  for  another  half  century  only  to  keep  Lady 
Gertrude  Cunynghame  out  of  the  enjoyment  of 
her  hereditary  title  and  estates.  It  was,  however, 
some  comfort  that  the  family  dissensions  gracing 
this  disproportionate  alliance,  afforded  her  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  positive  and  permanent  separation  from 
her  lord.  Her  last  act,  in  quitting  Fairford  Castle 
for  ever,  was  to  forbid  the  young  couple  her  pre- 
sence ;  reminding  her  daughter  that  although  Lord 
F.^s  perverse  liberality  might  afford  them  present 
means  of  support,  his  precarious  health  and  inca- 
pability to  alienate  an  acre  of  land  from  the  heir- 
male,  might  very  shortly  leave  them  destitute, — 
when  they  would  have  to  rue  their  short-sighted 
precipitancy. 

This  taunt,  this  threat,  she  thought  would  call 
forth  a  frightful  thorn  among  the  bridal  roses  she 
so  longed  to  wither.  But  it  only  served  to  teach 
the  young  couple  prudence ;  and  to  hint  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  aside  for  the  threatened  winter,  a 
portion  of  their  summer  store.     Mr.  Cunynghame 
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insured  the  life  of  his  father-in-law  for  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  became  the  happiest  husband  of 
the  happiest  wife  in  England  with  the  residue  of 
Lord  Fairford's  annuity. 

Lady  Fairford's  threat  of  alienating  herself  for 
ever  from  their  societyj  was  in  Mr.  Cunynghame's 
opinion  a  highly  gratifying  circumstance  ;  his  only 
demur  in  seeking  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Lady  Ger- 
trude having  arisen  from  his  horror  of  the  influence 
of  such  a  mother-in-law.  Above  all  things,  he 
dreaded  for  his  wife  the  counsels  of  a  heartless 
woman  of  fashion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


See  how  the  world  its  veteran  rewards  I — Pope. 

Such  was  the  youth  and  maturity  of  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Fairford,  whom  we  have  all  beheld,  in 
her  age,  flitting  among  the  coteries  of  May  Fair 
a  haughty,  high-bred  phantom  of  former  fashion  ; — 
such  the  fruits  of  an  education  in  the  school  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  of  a  marriage  dictated  by 
sordid  ambition  ! 

However  unstable  in  higher  points  of  morahty, 
the  Countess  ver}^  rigidly  kept  her  word  with  re- 
gard to  her  daughter ;  nor,  indeed,  had  she  much 
inducement  to  swerve  from  her  purpose.  Her 
associates  belonged  chiefly  to  those  flighty  circles, 
where  no  person  affects  an  interest  in  any  thing  not 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  gratification, 
and  where  no  one  cared  either  for  the  rupture  or  its 
consequences ;  while  the  truer  friends  of  Lady  Ger- 
trude, seeing  her  so  happy  in  lier  modest  household 
and  cheerful  home,  would  not  even  instigate  a  recon- 
ciHation  likely  to  plunge  her  anew  into  the  midst  of 
those  perilous  ordeals,  from  whence  she  had  escaped 
uninjured.     Mr.  Cunynghamc  continged  to  distin- 
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guish  himself  in  Parliament,  acquiring  at  once  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  comitry ;  and  when, 
after  the  expiration  of  six  years,  and  the  birth  of 
Lady  Gertrude's  five  children,  Lord  Fairford  did 
really  fulfil  the  earnest  desires  of  his  noble  consort, 
and  betake  himself  to  the  vaults  of  Fairford,  it  was 
a  gazette  very  favourably  received  by  his  Majesty's 
lieges,  which  compelled  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert 
Cunynghame  to  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  vacant  government  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  Thirty  thousand  pounds 
formed  a  sorry  provision  for  one  destined  eventu- 
ally to  succeed  to  an  annual  income  of  similar 
amount;  and  the  husband  of  Lady  Gertrude  (too 
reasonable  a  being  to  affect  an  oversight  of  the 
ordinary  casualities  of  human  life)  felt  that  his 
incapability  to  do  justice  to  his  younger  children, 
in  the  event  of  Lady  Fairford's  outliving  her 
daughter,  forbad  him  to  decline  so  advantageous  an 
honour. 

Previous  to  her  embarkation,  his  wife  addressed 
an  humble,  though  not  a  hypocritically  penitent 
epistle  to  the  Peeress  of  Court  Ormleen,  imploring 
a  parting  interview.  Nor  could  it  have  been  the 
terms  of  the  request  w^hich  gave  umbrage  to  the 
unnatural  mother ;  for  the  letter  was  instantly  re- 
turned unopened  ! 

Those,  however,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  inti- 
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mate  association  with  Lady  Fairford,  clearly  dis- 
cerned that  she  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  find 
the  petition  renewed. — 

So  absolute  she  seemed,  and  in  herself  complete — 

so  Ions:  had  she  been  accustomed  to  unlimited 
monarchy,  that  she  considered  it  Lady  Gertrude 
Cunynghame's  duty  to  approach  her  with  the  de- 
ference exacted  by  an  Eastern  Prince  or  Italian 
shrine ;  and  felt  satisfied  that  a  due  regard  for  the 
interests  of  her  own  children  ought  to  determine 
any  mother  and  daughter  of  a  right  way  of  thinking, 
to  overlook  all  former  slights  offered  to  herself  or 
her  husband.  Unluckily,  at  that  period  of  univer- 
sal belligerence,  frigates  were  not  as  now  at  the 
disposal  of  every  Right  Reverend  or  K.C.B.,  dis- 
patched beyond  the  line  to  be  put  out  of  his  pain 
by  the  miasma  of  some  oriental  settlement.  The 
sailing  of  the  India  fleet  was  annual  and  peremp- 
tory ;  and  Lady  Gertrude  was  not  only  engrossed 
by  the  onerous  labours  of  preparing  her  little 
family  for  so  long  a  voyage  in  so  short  a  time,  but 
felt  it  her  duty  to  convey  them  to  Glasgow  previous 
to  their  departure,  to  receive  the  parting  benedic- 
tion of  the  aged  parents  of  her  own  beloved  Her- 
bert, and  the  affectionate  farewell  of  his  only  sister, 
Mrs.  Macfarlane.  No  time  remained,  therefore, 
for  a  protracted  negociation  with  Lady  Fairford, 
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through  the  medium  of  friends,  or  friends'  friends ; 
and,  on  reaching  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  only 
regret  experienced  by  the  wife  of  the  new  Governor 
arose  from  the  remembrance  of  having  been  obliged 
to  quit  her  native  country  unsanctioned  by  the 
forgiveness  of  her  surviving  parent.  Lady  Fair- 
ford  was,  however,  still  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and 
Gertrude  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  that  ab- 
sence would  do  wonders  towards  a  reconciliation, 
and  that  on  her  return  to  England,  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  her  mother's  arms  would 
open  to  receive  her. 

Other  people  thought  otherwise :  for,  soon  after 
Herbert  Cunynghame's  inauguration  into  his  new 
dignities  (when  extracts  from  the  Colombo  Gazette 
had  duly  illuminated  the  London  journals  with  an 
account  of  the  firing  of  guns,  and  addresses  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cingalese  provinces,  in  honour 
of  his  arrival),  a  certain  Mrs.  Maitland, — a  widow, 
— a  distant  relative  of  her  late  father, — profited 
by  a  temporary  derangement  of  Lady  Fairford's 
health,  to  insinuate  herself  as  a  permanent  visitor 
iito  the  mansion  in  Piccadilly.  Whether  suffering 
only  from  the  enervation  consequent  on  a  long 
career  of  London  vigils,  or  whether  secretly  dis- 
turbed by  the  unexpected  departure  of  her  daugh- 
ter, (whom  she  had  gratified  herself  with  the  hope 
of  beholding,  at  Lord  Fairford's  death,  reduced  to 
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the  verge  of  ruin,  and  abjectly  submitting  to  her 
imperious  terms  of  reconciliation,)  it  is  certain 
that  she  was  glad  to  secure  in  Mrs.  Maitland  an 
untireable  auditress  of  her  invectives  against  un- 
equal marriages, — forfeiture  of  ca^^e, — and  rebellion 
against  the  prejudices  of  society  :  while  Mrs.  Mait- 
land having  found  it  expedient  to  establish  herself 
as  a  soiiffre  douleur  in  the  family  of  her  opulent 
relative,  did  not  hesitate  to  afford  an  unfailing 
echo  to  these  haughty  maxims  and  contemptuous 
inuendoes.  The  handsome  widow  had  two  por- 
tionless girls,  training  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school  for  the  matrimonial  profession  ;  and  was 
well  aware  that  they  could  not  be  more  boldly 
thrust  upon  the  notice  of  society,  than  by  the  still 
distinguished  and  ever  prosperous  Lady  Fairford. 
Under  these  expectations,  Mrs.  Maitland,  whose 
address,  and  air,  and  position  placed  her  far  above 
the  vocation  of  the  hh'eling  toady,  contrived  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Countess  from  her  own 
pains  and  aches,  by  incessantly  exasperating  her 
mind  against  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of 
Lady  Gertrude  Cunynghame;  till  at  length,  on 
receiving  notice  from  the  India  House  of  the  arri- 
val of  a  magnificent  set  of  sandal- wood  furniture, 
carved  with  the  family  arms,  and  consigned  to  her 
by  the  lady  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon,   Lady  Fairford  actually  dictated   to   Mrs. 
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Maitland  an  order  that  the  costly  gift  should  be 
sold  to  defray  its  expenses,  or  dispatched  back  to 
Colombo  by  the  next  outward-bound  fleet. 

This  harsh  and  uncourteous  measure  was  insti- 
gated by  Mrs.  Maitland  chiefly  for  the  gratification 
of  that  malice  which  reo^arded  the  dauofhter  of 
her  patroness,  (although  a  discarded  daughter,)  as 
a  rival  near  the  throne.  But  it  was  for  the  grati- 
fication of  her  curiosity  and  love  of  pleasure,  that 
she  soon  afterwards  persuaded  Lady  Fairford  to 
join  the  rush  of  pilgrims  to  Notre  Dame,  when 
the  pacification  of  Europe  suddenly  threw  open 
the  continent  to  the  ten  thousand  of  our  insolvent 
or  squandering  fellow-countrymen  who  resolved 
on  instant  emigration.  Already  wearied  to  satiety 
by  the  routine  of  London  life,  a  foreign  tour  pro- 
mised a  thousand  excitements  to  the  restless,  dis- 
contented, rebellious  child  of  fortune;  and  drop- 
ping gold  on  her  road  (as  if,  like  Hop  o'my  Thumb 
with  his  pebbles,  to  secure  a  clue  for  her  return), 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Fairford  and  suite  took 
their  departure  for  Paris.  The  whips  of  Quillacq's 
postillions  could  not  have  cracked  louder  for  a 
Pacha  with  three  tails,  than  they  did  for  the 
English   Peeress  with  her  three  travelling  carriages. 

The  good  city  of  Paris,  just  emancipated  from 
the  horde  of  Goths  and  Vandals  by  whose  iron 
heels  it  had  been  almost  stamped   into  dust,  was 
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as  yet  imfamiliarized  with  the  aspect  and  tra- 
velHng  carriages  of  British  Peeresses.  After  a 
hearty  laugh  at  her  Ladyship's  small  bonnet  and 
large  waist,  and  the  still  more  diminutive  bonnet 
and  more  ample  waist  of  Mrs.  Maitland,  they  readily 
consented  to  do  homage  to  a  "  Miladi  qui possedait 
un  million  de  rentes^  et  des  seigneuries  a  ne  point 
compter  ;  "  and  who  was  moreover  distinguished  by 
the  friendship  of  the  influential,  and  potential,  and 
popular  "  Madame  de  Caselri."  Lady  Fairford's 
diamonds,  which  were  as  well  known  in  May  Fair 
as  the  stone  supporters  on  the  gate  at  Chesterfield 
House,  were  new  to  the  wonder  of  the  Chausste  d* 
Antin ;  her  address  exhibited  too  much  of  the 
vieille  cour  not  to  be  appreciated  in  a  city  where 
manners  make  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man ; 
and  above  all,  Fairford  Castle  had  been  rendered, 
by  her  ostentatious  patronage  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  French  no- 
blesse and  starving  princes.  Any  one  of  these 
advantao^es  would  have  been  sufficient  to  decide  her 
succis  de  societe,  in  the  capricious  but  calculating 
capital  of  France.  United,  they  did  wonders ; 
and  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Ferefure,  installed 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  hotel  of  a  Buonapartean 
Marshal,  with  a  suite  of  state  apartments  gor- 
geous with  the  spoil  and  burglary  of  a  dozen 
kingdoms,  became   a   far  greater  personage  than 
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she  had  ever  found  herself  at  Fairford  Castle, 
or  in  her  circumscribed  drawing-room  tripartite  in 
Piccadilly.  It  was  an  amusement  for  a  week  to 
sail  along  her  magnificent  galleries,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  the  Correggio, 
offered  as  a  bribe  by  the  Duke  of  Modena; — the 
Salvator,  filched  from  a  superannuated  Cardinal ; — 
the  antique  bronzes,  taken  at  or  from  Caserta  ; — the 
Murillos,  which  a  Spanish  convent  had  been  re- 
duced to  flames  to  render  houseless ; — and  the 
Dresden  vases,  bullied  out  of  a  paralytic  Silesian 
Dowager. 

But  during  the  ensuing  weeks  Madame  de  Fere- 
fure  et  sa  helle  parente  found  much  better  diversion 
for  their  leisure.  By  the  re-feoifment  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  with  those  Duchesses  and  Prin- 
cesses of  the  ancieti  regime  whom  the  guillotine  and 
the  Pere  Elise  had  spared,  the  Countess  found 
herself  established  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  con- 
genial to  her  feelings ;  and  by  her  own  instalment  as 
the  leading  favourite  of  the  Chateau,  she  was  instan- 
taneously canonized  as  the  idol  of  the  aristocratic 
votaries  whose  worship  was  so  precious  in  her  eyes. 
Great  as  is  the  influence  of  wealth  in  our  own  me- 
tropolis, it  is  far  greater  in  Paris ;  where  a  wider 
field  of  selfish  enjoyment  lies  at  the  purchase  of 
its  possessor.  With  us,  even  when  combined  with 
the  distinctions  of  rank,  opulence  serves  only  to 
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elevate  the  pedestal  from  which  the  lordly  Croesus 
looks  down  upon  mankind :  while  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  more  active  in  the  search  of  personal 
gratification,  gather  in  crowds  around  the  pedestal 
swelling  his  importance  by  their  identification  with 
his  pursuits  and  pleasures.  In  Piccadilly,  Lady 
Fairford  was  only  one  of  the  giants,  stalking  pomp- 
ously and  of  her  own  accord  in  the  solemn  page- 
antry of  London  representation  ; — in  the  RueMont- 
blanc,  she  was  seated  on  a  golden  car,  and  impelled 
forward  (like  Guido's  Aurora)  amid  a  throng  of 
dancing  Hours  and  rosy  Nymphs.  Her  progress 
was  an  ovation.  After  clinging  like  a  bat  to  the 
dark  ponderous  rafters  of  Fairford  Castle  for  a  se- 
ries of  tedious  winters,  she  suddenly  found  herself 
hovering  like  a  butterfly  over  a  parterre  of  the 
gayest  flowers  of  summer. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  interests  of  Lady  Gertrude 
knd  her  five  children,  that  the  Countess  was  not  a 
few  years  younger ;  or  rather — for  at  Paris  no  wo- 
man is  too  old  to  be  young — that  her  weakness  was 
of  the  head,  rather  of  than  the  heart.  The  pride 
and  vanity  of  being  so  much  the  object  of  attention, 
afforded  her  sufficient  motive  to  devote  her  mornings 
to  the  mantua-makers  and  milliners, — her  evenings 
to  the  grand  monde.  But  she  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  marriage  under  the  existing  impossibility  of 
allying  herself  with   the  blood  royal;  and  as   to 
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personal  predilections,  her  tepid  passion  in  her 
teens  for  Claudius  Dalrymple,  formed  the  only 
irruption  of  her  feelings  upon  record.  If  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Fairford  of  five-and-twenty  remained 
insensible  to  the  constellation  of  Carlton  House, 
with  all  its  stars,  the  Lady  Fairford  of  twice  those 
years  was  very  unlikely  to  loose  her  scoriated  heart 
among  the  gouty  courtiers  of  the  gouty  Double  neuf. 
Several  toddling  old  Dukes  were  heard  to  protest 
that  "  Madame  de  Ferefure  etait  dJun  ton  admirable 
etfort  Men  conservee  ;"  but  it  was  for  another  set  of 
old  women  that  this  conservation  was  exercised. 
It  was  for  the  adoration  of  the  Dowagers  of  the 
Faubourg,  the  "  Comtesses  d'Escarbagnas,"  that 
the  veteran  Peeress  now  composed  her  face  and 
ruffled  her  plumes. 

Mrs.  Maitland,  whose  fair  daughters  were  being 
"  finished  "  in  a  fashionable  pension  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  contented  herself  with  shining  in  the  glo- 
riole of  her  noble  friend  ;  and  never  had  the  heart- 
less pride  of  woman  graced  the  halls  of  the  Louvre 
with  a  more  decided  triumph,  since  the  days  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Lady  Fairford's  splendid 
Chateau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  exhibited 
all  the  lavish  luxury  of  a  fermier  general.  With 
Talleyrand  or  Talleyrand's  master  as  the  partner 
of  her  Whist,   Chateaubriand  as  the  poet  of  her 
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Album,  Gerard  as  the  illuminator  of  her  scrap- 
book,  Viotti  as  her  chef  d'orchestre,  Blangini 
as  her  ballad  singer,  and  Talma  as  the  director 
of  her  private  theatricals,  la  Comtesse  Anglaise 
made  war  upon  Time  —  keeping  him  at  bay, 
like  Pope's  Belinda,  with  the  point  of  a  golden 
bodkin. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Malheur  a  qui  les  dieux  accordent  de  longs  jours  ; 
Consume  de  douleurs  vers  la  fin  de  leur  cours, 
II  voit  autour  de  lul  tout  p^rir,  tout  changer, 
Et  a  la  race  nouvelle  se  trouve  Stranger. 

St.  Lambert. 

Ten  years  of  the  "  certain  age  "  of  a  mere  wo- 
man of  the  world  afford  but  a  monotonous  record 
for  the  amplification  of  the  novelist.  Without  the 
shade  of  human  passions,  the  light  of  human  vir- 
tues to  vary  the  surface,  the  picture  of  life  becomes 
a  blank;  or  is  filled  out  with  paltry  details  of  selfish 
pain  and  frivolous  pleasure,  fatal  to  all  grandeur  of 
design.  The  Countess  Dowager  grew  older  and 
uglier,  but  neither  better  nor  wiser.  Tired  of  the 
dissipation  of  Paris,  (or  eclipsed  by  Madame  de 
Cayla)  she  made  the  tour  of  Italy ;  and  gloried  in 
knowing  that  half  a  dozen  capitals  had  now  con- 
firmed the  fiat  of  her  native  country,  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  unexceptionable  good  breeding,  and 
regal  magnificence.  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples 
concurred  with  the  Faubourg  in  the  opinion  that 
her  diamonds  were  finer  than  those  of  any  subject 
(out  of  Russia) ; — and  that  not  a  royal  retinue  of 
all  Italy  could  vie  in  magnificence  with  her  own. 
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Meanwhile  the  roof  of  Court  Ormleen  gave  way 
to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Its  carved  gallery  of  black 
oak  fell  in  when  the  Countess  was  lining  her  cor- 
ridors at  Monbijou  with  footcloths  of  crimson 
velvet,  for  the  reception  of  the  French  princes ; 
and  the  rats  gnawed  their  way  through  the  picture 
of  her  grandfather,  the  17th  and  last  Lord  Orm- 
leen, while  she  was  giving  an  illuminated  regatta, 
at  Lucca,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ! 

But  Maitland  Hill  bore  a  far  more  heavy  accu- 
sation against  her  hardness  of  heart.  While  its 
noble  gardens  sprang  up  into  a  wild  luxuriance 
of  bloom, — while  the  healthful  sun  beamed  glad- 
ness on  its  green  meadows,  and  the  salubrious 
breezes  wantoned  in  its  woods, — young  Cunyng- 
hame,  the  only  son  of  her  only  child,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fervid  climate  of  Ceylon: — lier  paternal 
hall  stood  tenantless,  while  their  future  inheritors 
were  driven  to  seek  a  home— -a  grave — in  a  foreign 
land  ! — A  few  of  the  annual  thousands  lavished  by 
the  ostentatious  Dowager  in  royal  entertainments, 
would  have  warranted  Lady  Gertrude  and  her 
amiable  husband  in  completing  the  education  of 
their  family  in  their  own  beloved  country  ! 

Nor,  however  heartless  and  triumphant  in  her 
career,  did  the  Countess  manage  to  escape  the 
vexations  of  life.  She  had  originally  adopted  her 
poor  relation  as  an  inmate,  with  a  view  to  her  own 
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convenience;  holding  out  expectations  of  future 
patronage  to  Floriana  and  Eliza  Maitland,  by  way 
of  better  security  over  the  services  of  her  protegee. 
Whenever  Mrs.  Maitland  relaxed  in  her  atten- 
tions, grew  hoarse  while  reading  aloud,  or  pleaded 
an  head-ache  when  there  were  letters  or  notes  to  be 
written,  the  Dowager  began  to  talk  of  making  her 
will ;  or  spoke  of  the  splendid  balls  with  which, 
if  circumstances  permitted,  she  intended  to  grace 
the  debut  of  the  Misses  Maitland.  The  crafty 
widow  accordingly  resumed  her  obsequiousness, 
with  a  view  to  secure  for  her  daughters  such  an 
entree  into  society  as  might  place  them  in  the 
career  of  fortune ;  and,  on  Lady  Fairford's  depar- 
ture for  Italy,  actually  procured  them  the  benefit 
of  seats  in  the  ladies'  maids'  barouche,  that  they 
might  complete  at  Naples  that  wonderful  work 
of  art, — the  superficial  education  commenced  at 
Paris. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  winter  of  Lady  Fairford's 
absence  from  England,  and  two  years  following 
that  of  young  Herbert  Cunynghame's  death,  that 
her  ladyship  took  possession  of  the  splendid  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  which  she  had 
promised  to  render  the  scene  of  a  course  of  fites, 
calculated  to  dazzle  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals, 
in  honour  of  the  introduction  of  the  two  daughters 
of   Mrs.  Maidand;    and  grateful  indeed  was  the 
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anticipation  of  her  splendours  to  the  self-im- 
portant Dowager.  Without  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  either  Floriana  or  Eliza  Mait- 
landj  she  was  in  hopes  that  tidings  of  the  libe- 
rality of  her  patronage  might  reach  Ceylon,  to  call 
forth  the  tardy  repentance  of  her  daughter ;  and, 
moreover,  considered  herself  pledged  to  society 
that  any  member  of  her  family  whom  she  deigned 
to  recognize,  should  form  a  good  establishment  on 
the  strength  of  so  illustrious  a  connection. 

When,  lo !  just  as  the  Miss  Maitlands  were 
drawn  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  about  to 
enter  the  market, — just  when  the  ostentatious  joys 
of  patronage  were  dawning  on  the  Dowager, — it 
pleased  a  certain  half-doting  Lord  Grampus, — a 
man  making  the  gastronomic  tour  of  Europe, 
eating  his  way  from  '*'  the  lazy  Scheldt"  to  "  the 
wandering  Po ;  "  and,  like  Falstaff,  "  old,  cold, 
withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails," — to  fall  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Maitland.  Having  been  seated  by 
her  side  one  day  at  dinner  at  the  Hanoverian  Am- 
bassador's, when  his  palate  was  exquisitely  tickled 
with  some  tunny  dressed  with  citron  juice,  a  con- 
fusion arose  in  the  vacuum  which  ought  to  have 
been  filled  with  his  mind,  as  to  the  source  of  his 
gratification.  He  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
flavour  of  the  Mediterranean  fish  was  not  height- 
ened by  the  conversation  of  the  handsome  widow, 
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his  neighbour,  who  discoursed  such  excellent  music 
touching  made  dishes  and  simple,  and  the  whole 
pliilosophy  of  the  frying-pan  : — and  lest  he  should 
lose  sight  of  the  only  lady  he  had  ever  seen  worthy 
to  have  been  a  cook,  he  tendered  his  coronet  to 
her  acceptance  on  the  following  day,  and  was  re- 
warded with  her  fair  hand  on  the  following  month. 
As  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  wanted  only  a  little  stuffing  in  the  palm,  to 
be  as  white  and  tender  as  a  sweetbread  ! 

All  this  was  wormwood  to  Lady  Fairford.      She 
could  boast  no  share  in  the  match ;  she  had  been 
placed  in  the  confidence  neither  of  bride  nor  bride- 
groom.    Her  cunning  relative  knew  her  too  well 
to  trust  the  secret  of  her  engagement  with   one 
who  would  probably  oppose  some  vile  counterplot 
to  the  scheme ;  and  kept  the  business   a  profound 
secret  till   the   very  eve   of  her  nuptials.      Lady 
Fairford    scorned    however    to    own    herself    out- 
witted.    She  never  told  the  world  she  was  angry ; 
never  boasted  herself  to  have  been  ill-used;  but 
received  Lord  and  Lady  Grampus  as  graciously, 
and  appeared  as  much  enchanted  with    the  match, 
as  if  its  hero  were  a  Welsh  curate,  and  her  beloved 
friend  had  the  prospect  of  starvation   before  her 
eves.     In  the  idea  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
would   establish  themselves  at   Rome  for  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    carnival.     Lady    Fairford    took 
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occasion  to  be  ill,  and  compelled  her  courtly 
physician  to  issue  a  mandate  ordering  her  to 
Naples  for  change  of  air.  She  had  no  particular 
tie  or  attraction  to  that  gay  city  of  Lazzaroni  and 
Maccaroni ;  but  any  thing  to  escape  the  annoyance 
of  witnessing  Lady  Grampus's  inauguration  into 
the  aristocratic  estate  ! 

"  At  least,"  observed  the  unhappy  Dowager,  now 
reduced  to  the  solitary  sovereignty  of  her  travelling 
chariot,  "  at  least  I  shall  get  rid  of  the  chorus  of 
absurd  enthusiasts  who  affect  to  rave  of  Miss 
Eliza's  beauty  and  Miss  Floriana's  accomplish- 
ments. I  really  believe  they  fancy  they  are  pay- 
ing their  court  to  me  by  an  incessant  quotation  of 
the  Maitlands.  Blockheads  ! — as  if  all  the  world 
did  not  know  that  we  have  ten  chances  to  one  of 
pleasing  people  by  addressing  them  with  abuse  of 
their  nearest  relatives  !  " 

Arrived  at  Naples,  things  were  worse  than  ever. 
Scarcely  had  Lady  Fairford  settled  herself  as  the 
centre  of  a  coterie  of  primero-playing  Principesse 
and  Abbati,  to  whom  her  costly  mode  of  living 
entided  her  to  expound  both  the  law  and  her  own 
grievances,  when  Lord  and  Lady  Grampus,  des- 
pite fully  and  with  malice  aforethought,  made  their 
appearance;  installed  themselves  within  view  of 
her  dwelling;  and,  instead  of  deigning  to  take 
offence  in  return  for  all  they  gave,  displayed  the 
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most  provoking  determination  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  their  dear  relative.  The  Dowager  was 
ready  to  expire  with  indignation  on  learning  her 
promoted  toady's  universal  declaration  that  she 
had  been  induced  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  at  Naples,  by  her  anxiety  to  show  some 
little  kindness  to  an  aged  relative,  whose  temper 
was  calculated  to  tire  the  patience  of  all  who  were 
ncTt  bound  by  the  tie  of  consanguinity  to  the  en- 
durance of  her  caprices. 

Lady  Grampus  had,  in  fact,  led  too  disagreeable 
a  life  not  to  profit  eagerly  by  the  change  of  her 
destinies.  She  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  sinofle 
day's  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
suddenly  placed  within  her  reach ;  and  fmding 
that  Naples  presented  a  promising  market  of 
English  lordlings  and  heirs  apparent,  hastened 
thither  to  form  an  establishment  on  the  footin<y 
she  judged  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  her 
daughters.  Her  hospitality  was  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  Ambassador;  her  personal  import- 
ance secondary  to  none.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that 
the  bridegroom  Lordship's  income  by  any  means 
rivalled  that  of  the  Dowager;  but  the  mature 
bride  had  other  sources  of  popularity.  She  had 
two  daughters  capable  of  out-smiling,  out-talk- 
ing, out-dancing,  out-singing  all  the  smilers, 
talkers,  dancers,  and  singers  of  Naples :  and  herself 
L  2 
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exhibited,  though  in  the  wane  of  her  charms,  one 
of  the  loveliest  sunsets  that  ever  glowed  upon  a 
ball-room.  Having  been  thought  handsome  even 
while  only  Mrs.  Maitland  and  a  hanger-on,  she 
became  a  divinity  as  a  peeress  and  the  proprietress 
of  a  cook  of  unblemished  reputation ;  nor  was  it 
surprising  that  the  united  merits  of  cook,  maitre- 
d 'hotel,  daughters,  and  mother,  should  command 
the  allegiance  of  the  Neapolitan  coteries.  Alceste 
himself  did  not  unfold  a  finer  vein  of  misanthropy 
than  poor  Lady  Fairford,  on  beholding  the  patri- 
cian crowd  fly  to  feed  their  affection  at  the  table  of 
the  gastronomic  bridegroom. 

It  would  in  truth  have  been  better  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  declining  years,  had  the  Lady  of  Court 
Ormleen  turned  her  horses'  heads  towards  England 
on  quitting  Rome,  instead  of  pursuing  her  way 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

towards  a  City  where  she  was  destined  to  a  thou- 
sand unanticipated  mortifications ;  such  as  neither 
splendour  of  equipage  nor  establishment, — neither 
the  excellence  of  her  box  at  San  Carlo  nor  the 
distinction  of  her  reception  at  Court, — could  wholly 
obliterate. 

"Have  you  seen  much  of  the  Dalrymples?" 
inquired  the  affectionate  relative  who  had  travelled 
from  Rome  to  be  her  incubus,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  her  first  interviews  with  Lady  Fairford. 
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**  What  Dalrymples — The  Duke  and  Duchess?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  the  people  who  made  themselves  so 
popular  at  Naples  a  year  or  two  ago, — whom  the 
Queen  was  so  fond  of, — and  who  gave  such  brilliant 
parties." 

*'  Any  relations  to  Lord  Inverarie  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so ;  but  Lord  Dalymple's  title  is  a 
creation." 

"  Lord  Dalrymple  ? — You  do  not  mean  the 
Admiral?" 

"  Exactly  ! — Lady  Dalrymple,  poor  thing,  being 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  health,  a  frigate  was  given 
to  her  son  expressly  to  bring  her  to  Italy.  She 
passed  a  year  at  Naples  with  all  her  family,  and 
was  perfectly  adored  here." 

"  Then  why  did  she  go  away? — I  am  sure 
people  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  her  in 
England.  She  had  better  have  remained  at  Naples 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days.'' 

"  And  so  she  did.     She  died  here." 

*'  Claudius  Dairy mple's  wife  dead  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Fairford.  "He  must  have  felt  her  loss  severely." 

^'  He  did — he  does ; — for  after  passing  the  winter 
in  strict  retirement  in  Sicily,  and  the  summer  in 
cruising  about  the  Mediterranean  with  his  son,  he 
returns  hither,  chiefly  for  the  consolation  of  living 
where  he  last  lived  with  his  wife  and  dying  where 
«he  died." 
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"  And  his  daughters?" — 

"  The  eldest,  Lady  Napier,  who  presides  over 
his  house,  is  the  widow  of  a  naval  officer.  Helen, 
the  youngest,  is  married  to  Sir  Digby  King,  and 
is  a  charming  creature,  I  thought  you  must  have 
known  Lord  Dalrymple,  he  being  so  neai'ly  con- 
nected with  the  late  Lord  Fairford?"  continued 
Lady  Grampus,  looking  her  former  patroness 
maliciously  in  the  face,  for  she  was  well  aware  of 
the  exact  state  of  their  early  connexion. 

"  Yes  ! — I  knew  him  ; — but  his  wife  w:as  one  of 
those  yea-nay  people,  for  whom  one  never  feels 
the  slightest  interest ;  and  so  we  have  managed  to 
lose  sight  of  each  other,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  the  family  for  years." 

"  For  whom  one  never  feels  !  You  speak  of 
course  impersonally, — for  one  person  has  felt  and 
feels  an  interest  for  poor  Lady  Dalrymple,  rarely 
equalled  in  this  obdurate  world  !  Her  monument 
exists  in  the  haggard  countenance  of  her  husband.'* 

"Well — well," — cried  Lady  Fairford  peevishly. 
"  We  are  at  least  secure  from  the  disagreeable 
spectacle  of  such  a  memento  mori.  People  of  so 
much  sensibility  as  this  Dalrymple  tribe,  will  of 
course  avoid  the  contact  of  the  crowd." 

"  I  trust  you  will  frequently  meet  them  at  my 
house.  The  only  son,  Captain  Dalrymple,  is  a 
great  admirer  of  my  girls." 
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It  miffht  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
words  "  MY  HOUSE,"  in  the  lips  of  the  quondam 
toady,  or  the  announcement  of  Lord  Dalrymple's 
arrival  at  Naples  and  affliction  as  a  widower,  pro- 
duced the  more  disagreeable  impression  on  the 
Lady  of  Court  Ormleen. 
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Her  new-set  jewels  round  her  robe  are  plac'cl  ; 
Some  in  a  brilliant  buckle  bind  her  waist, 
Some  round  her  neck  a  cireling  light  display. 
Some  in  her  hair  diffuse  a  trembling  ray  : 
The  silver  knot  o'erlooks  the  waving  lace. 
And  adds  becoming  beauties  to  her  face. 

Gay. 

It  was  a  grievous  mortification  to  Lady  Fairford, 
to  observe  that  Lady  Grampus  and  her  daughters 
were  warmly  welcomed  in  the  highest  circles  of 
the  court  and  city  of  Naples;  as  well  as  in  many 
a  giddy  scene  of  festivity,  unsuitable  to  her  age, 
her  dignity,  and  position  in  the  world*  She  had 
no  chance  of  talking  them  down,  or  looking  them 
down,  or  depreciating  their  popularity.  Youth, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments  afforded  them  a 
strong-hold  from  whence  they  could  defy  her  ill- 
nature  ;  and  anxious  as  she  was  to  mortify  her  rebel 
protegee,  she  at  length  found  herself  reluctantly 
compelled  to  join  the  chorus  of  her  Ladyship*s 
votaries.  The  inconveniences  of  a  winter  journey 
alone  induced  her  to  brave  the  annoyance  of  wit- 
nessing the  triumphant  debut  of  the  Misses  Mait- 
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land  ;  but  she  resolved  to  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  through  her  foreign  connexion^;, 
and  returning  to  her  native  country. 

Meanwhile,  and  with  feelings  of  ill-suppressed 
disgust.  Lady  Fairford  prepared  to  attend  a  court 
gala,  given  on  occasion  of  a  royal  birthday.  All 
her  splendours  were  to  be  exhibited ;  for  it  was 
evident  that  her  sole  chance  of  outshining  the  bride 
was  through  the  medium  of  her  family  jewels. 
A  robe  of  the  richest  velvet,  adorned  with  costly 
sable,  was  selected  as  accordant  with  her  years; 
and  strings,  and  bandeaux,  and  aigi'ettes  of  costly 
diamonds,  adorned  her  withered  throat  and  plumed 
toque.  Sailing  through  the  suite  of  regal  apart- 
ments, escorted  by  her  lean  yellow  patito,  Prince 
Ludovico  Aspradelvalle,  and  an  Englishman  named 
Sir  Holofernes  Rodomont,  (much  commended  by 
the  Abbate  Mai  to  her  Ladyship's  good  dinners, 
as  a  very  rising  young  man,)  she  had  full  faith  in 
ihe  assurance  of  her  old  beau  and  her  favourite 
waiting-maid  that  she  was  still  the  finest  woman 
in  Naples,  and  ten  years  younger  in  appearance 
than  the  presumptuous  lady  of  Lord  Grampus; 
and  it  was  no  small  gratification  to  her,  when  the 
obnoxious  party  entered  the  presence,  that  they 
should  find  her  honoured  with  a  seat  at  a  royal 
card-table,  while  they,  after  a  cold  and  careless 
greeting,  were  obliged  to  mingle  with  the  throng. 
L  5 
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Looking  up  from  the  interesting  confusion  of 
spades,  diamonds,  clubs,  and  hearts,  on  which  her 
attention  had  been  riveted,  the  Countess  raised 
her  diamond  eye-glass  to  reconnoitre  the  Grampus 
group,  stripped  by  the  presence  of  majesty  of  all 
their  factitious  pride  of  fashion  ;  when,  just  as  she 
was  preparing  to  exterminate  the  bride  by  a  pa- 
tronizing bow,  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  spectacle 
causing  her  hollow  heart  to  thrill  and  the  frigid 
current  of  her  blood  to  wax  hot  within  her. 
For  the  first  time  during  thirty  years,  a  genuine 
blush  overspread  her  world-worn  face  !  Despite 
the  royal  partner  who  marked  her  bewilderment 
with  indignation,  and  the  odd  trick  which  waited 
her  return  to  reason,  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
(the  diamond  eye-glass  no  longer  needful  to  assist 
her  myopic  vision)  on  a  figure  which  had  entered, 
and  was  departing  with  the  Grampus  train.  Her 
breath  grew  short ; — dreams  of  the  past  thronged 
upon  her  mind.  She  was  once  more  Geraldine 
Lady  Ormleen ;  no  longer  the  wife  or  widow  of 
the  sullen  Earl  of  Fairford,  but  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Patrick  Maitland  :— the  lover  of  her  youth  was 
before  her  ! — 

But  no  ! — On  the  head  of  the  veteran  Dairy mple 
the  snows  of  sixty  years  must  now  be  lying ; — on 
his  cheek,  time  must  have  ploughed  its  accustomed 
furrows,    even   before   domestic   afHiction   did   its 
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part  in  the  work  of  devastation: — while  the 
figure  which  so  captivated  her  attention  was  bright 
with  the  graceful  dignity  of  early  manhood.  It 
contained  the  promise,  not  the  wreck,  of  a  hero ! 
Unless  she,  too,  had  supernaturally  retrograded 
through  forty  years  of  her  ill-spent  life,  it  could 
not  be  Claudius  Dalrymple  who  stood  before  her. 

Yet  it  ivas  Claudius  !  Claudius  the  second, — 
Claudius,  the  son  of  Claudius; — not  of  the  poor 
despised  brother  of  Lord  Fairford,  but  of  the 
wealthy  Lord  Dalrymple.  The  illustrious  con- 
dition of  the  personages  among  whom  she  was 
placed,  forbad  the  Dowager  to  investigate  the  affair 
by  interrogation  ;  but  having  been  released  from 
her  dignified  durance  towards  the  close  of  the 
evening,  she  sailed  into  the  ball-room,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  mysterious  unknown 
as  the  object  of  Lady  Grampus's  bland  adulation, 
and  in  ascertaining  his  name  and  nature  from  her 
ladyship's  lord. 

"  Fine  young  man  !'*  cried  his  lordship,  in  reply 
to  Lady  Fairford's  roundabout  inquiries.  "  Lady 
Grampus  is  of  opinion  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  her 
youngest  daughter ;  and  nothing  would  gratify  me 
more  than  such  an  alliance  for  my  daughter-in- 
law.  Between  ourselves,  Lady  Fairford,  there  is 
the  best  black-cock  on  Lord  Dalrymple's  moors  of 
any  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Captain  himself  assured 
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me,  that  in  a  tarn  of  his  mother's  estate  in  the 
Highlands,  are  to  be  found  those  identical  delicate 
lake  trout,  which  many  people  fancy  are  only  met 
with  in  the  Tyrolian  and  Styrian  lakes. — Your 
ladyship  has  no  conception  what  they  are  when 
eaten  with  caper  sauce  !" 

"  And  does  Lord  Dalrymple  favour  the  con- 
nexion? I  understand  he  derives  a  magnificent 
property  from  his  late  wife,  whom  he  affected,  you 
know,  to  marry  for  love;  and  who  proved  to  be 
the  niece  and  heiress  of  some  vulgar  old  Bombay 
agent  who  advertised  for  his  relations.  He  will 
probably  expe6t  much  in  a  wife  for  his  eldest 
son." 

"  Oh !  as  to  Lord  Dalrymple,  the  less  we  say 
about  him  the  better.  A  very  singular  man,  Lady 
Fairford  ! — a  person  of  a  very  strange  way  of 
thinking.  I  remember  dining  with  him  in  Lon- 
don, in  Lady  Dalrymple's  time,  and  there  was  on 

the  table but  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  it  now  ! — 

If  people  of  a  certain  rank  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  outrage  decency  in  so  gross  a  manner  perhaps 
the  best  thing  one  can  do  is  to  forget  it." 

«•  Decency  ?" — interrupted  the  Dowager,  aghast. 

'•Decency  !" — persisted  his  lordship,  with  an  air 
of  nausea.  "  I  cannot  speak  in  milder  terms  of  a 
roasted  hind-quarter  of  lamb  !" 

His  lordship's  look  of  loathing  did  not  however 
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equal  that  of  Lady  Fairford,  as  she  proceeded  to 
note  the  manoeuvres  practised  by  the  mother  of 
Floriana  and  Eliza,  to  entangle  Claudius  Claudiu- 
son.  She,  who  was  so  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  catalogue  of  Maitland  smiles,  could 
readily  detect  the  super-saccharine  sweetness  of 
countenance,  assumed  in  honour  of  the  inheritor 
of  the  gallant  admiral's  coronet  and  old  Sinclair's 
hundreds  of  thousands.  She  saw  him  stand  be- 
tween the  Misses  Maitland,  like  Garrick  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,— now  inclining  towards  the 
brilliant  vivacity  of  Floriana,  now  towards  the 
soft  sensibility  of  the  blue-eyed  Eliza, — till  she 
longed  to  v/hisper  a  word  of  warning  in  his  ear. 
Even  Sir  Holofernes  Rodomont,  a  very  solemn 
young  gentleman  of  the  march  of  intellect  school, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  followed  them  from 
Rome,  smitten  with  admiration  of  the  universality 
of  their  "  nuUidge  "  and  accomplishments,  was 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  this  newer  speculation. 
Lady  Fairford  felt  herself  destined  to  be  a  martyr ! 
To  have  that  revolted  spirit,  the  toady  she  had 
cherished  in  her  bosom,  promoted  into  a  Viscountess,^ 
and  one  of  her  toady's  rebellious  imps  elevated  into 
a  Lady  Dalrymple  ! — it  was  almost  too  direful  a 
shock  for  her  declining  years. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  hope  that  the  stern  old 
man,  who  lingered  at  Naples  chiefly  in  the  hope 
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that  he  should  never  quit  the  spot  again,  would  be 
roused  to  the  perilous  position  of  the  gallant  son 
forming  so  noble  a  representative  of  his  own  spi- 
rited youth.  Lord  Dalrymple  was  too  much  of 
an  invalid  to  enter  into  general  society ;  and  in  the 
limited  circle  with  which  Lady  Napier  occasionally 
ventured  to  enliven  their  desolate  home,  the  Mait- 
land  crew  were  artful  enough  to  subdue  their  tone 
into  that  mildness  of  gentle  discretion  consonant 
with  his  taste.  Their  simplest  costume,  their  softest 
looks,  their  lowliest  words,  were  always  at  command 
to  grace  the  humdrum  parties  of  Captain  Dalrym- 
ple's  sister.  It  rejoiced  them  not  a  little  that  at 
such  moments  they  were  secure  from  the  observa- 
tion of  their  dreaded  foe,  Lady  Fairford.  They 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  vigilance  and  malicious- 
ness of  her  scrutiny,  not  to  apprehend  that  she 
would  at  once  detect  their  project  of  appropriating 
Claudius  the  wealthy  to  one  sister,  and  Holofernes 
the  wise  to  the  other.  The  choice  and  its  alterna- 
tive were  immaterial  to  the  whole  family. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 

An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 

The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge, — 

A  fool  with  judges — among  fools,  a  judge — 

He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 

Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 

CowPER. 

Obstinate  persons  intent  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  darling  project  are  seen  to  sacrifice  even 
their  animosities  in  the  struggle.  Lady  Fairford, 
in  her  eagerness  to  revenge  on  the  Maitlands  their 
base  evasion  of  her  tyranny,  overlooked  at  once 
her  pride  and  her  long-cherished  hatred  of  the 
offspring  of  Miss  Janet  Sinclair;  and  actually 
stooped  to  solicit  an  introduction  to  Claudius 
Dalrymple, — the  hero  of  every  ball-room,  every 
tableau,  every  festina,  which  the  Dowager  of 
Court  Ormleen  honoured  with  her  presence. 
But  it  so  happened  that  whenever  her  ladyship's 
envoys  were  dispatched  in  search  of  him  for  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  he  was  always  too 
busily  engaged  in  acting,  or  dancing,  or  dealing  at 
ecarte,  or  carriage-seeking  for  the  Maitlands,  to  be 
forthcoming;  and  a  woman  less  absorbed  in  the 
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object  of  the  introduction  might  have  been  induced 
to  suspect  his  disinclination  to  form  her  acquaintance. 
But  Lady  Fairford  was  wholly  engrossed  by  her 
anxiety  to  beguile  him  from  the  Maitland  faction, 
and  dreamed  not  of  his  predetermination  against 
enrolHng  himself  in  her  own. 

"  Pray  tell  your  friend  Captain  Dalrymple,"  said 
her  ladyship  with  unusual  amenity  to  Sir  Holofernes 
Rodomont  the  prosy,  "  that  since  his  father,  my 
worthy  and  esteemed  friend  Lord  Dalrymple,  is 
precluded  by  the  infirmity  of  his  health  from 
acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  between  us, 
I  trust  he  will  waive  all  unnecessary  form,  and 
accompany  you  to  my  hotel." 

"  I  have  already  done  myself  the  honour  of  de- 
livering one  message  from  your  ladyship  to  that  flat- 
tering effect,"  said  Sir  Holofernes.  "  But  Captain 
Dalrymple,  like  most  of  his  hyperborean  nation 
and  rude  profession,  is  a  very  inaccessible  person — 
a  vastly  inaccessible  person.  It  may  be  observed, 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent universal  spread  of  nullidge,  that  wherever  the 
early  education  and  habits  of  subordination  of  an 
individual  have  been,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
of  a  nature  opposed  to " 

"  Did  you  express  to  Captain  Dalrymple,"  in- 
terrupted the  Dowager,  "  that  you  were  commis- 
sioned by  myself  to  propose  the  visit?" 
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"  Although  I  may  presume  to  doubt,"  said  Sir 
Holofernes,  "  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind, — at  a  moment  I  may 
say,  indeed,  when  we  behold  the  moral  condition  of 
Europe  bearing  universal  testimony  to  the  astound- 
ing spread  of  nullidge^  and  to  its  influence  on  every 
branch  of  the  relations  of  the  social  world, — any 
thing  approaching  to  subterfuge  or " 

"  And  he  absolutely  declined  to  accompany  you 
to  my  house?"  hastily  inquired  Lady  Fairford,  on 
foreseeing  no  termination  to  so  Johnsonian  an 
harangue. 

"  Yout-  ladyship  will  do  me  the  honour  to  par- 
don me.  Captain  Dalrymple's  negative  was  only 
inferential.  He  informed  me  that  he  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  profiting  by  your  flattering 
permission :  and  whereas  six  weeks  have  since 
elapsed, — and  whereas,  according  to  your  lady" 
ship's  own  statement,  the  promise  has  not  been 
followed  by  any  attempt  at  fulfilment, — we  are  at 
liberty  to  deduce  from  such  premises  that " 

" — Your  friend  has  been  too  much  occupied  to 
fulfil  his  intentions.  You  have,  therefore,  only  to 
remind  him  of  his  engagement." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  if  I  presume  to 
view  the  case  in  a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
conceived  by  your  ladyship.  I  have  often  observed, 
and  I  rather  think  you  will  find  my  opinion  borne 
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out  by  several  of  those  classical  authorities,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  all  modern  nullidge^  that 
the  arbitrary  admeasurement  of  time " 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  !"  cried  the  Dowager, 
to  the  impracticable  agent  she  had  selected  for 
her  commission ;  and  turning  to  Prince  Ludovico 
Aspradelvalle,  with  a  demand  for  the  news  of  the 
day  in  order  to  silence  the  peroration  of  the  tedious 
Rodomont,  she  affected  a  degree  of  indifference  on 
the  subject  which  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

Nor  did  her  restless  interest  in  Captain  Dal- 
rymple  diminish,  on  observing  that  he  had  actually 
installed  himself  as  the  cavaliere  of  the  Maitlands, 
and  was  perpetually  by  their  side — riding,  walking, 
singing,  dancing,  flirting.  No  person  exactly  un- 
derstood which  of  the  two  sisters  was  elected  as  the 
partner  of  his  future  honours ;  but  every  one  saw 
that  they  had  gained  a  most  active  ally  in  their 
covert  warfare  against  their  noble  kinswoman ; 
that  wherever  they  chanced  to  meet,  his  smiles  and 
inuendos  were  directed  against  Lady  Fairford  as 
bitterly  as  their  own. — The  enmity  of  Lady  Gram- 
pus and  her  daughters  was  easily  to  be  accounted 
for ;  their  narrow  minds  were  irritated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  obligation.  But  what  had  she  done 
to  provoke  the  animosity  of  Captain  Dalrymple  ? 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  attempted,  on  her  part,  to 
seduce  the  coteries  of  Naples  from  their  prejudice 
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in  favour  of  the  younger  Claudius.  In  spite  of  all 
she  had  to  urge  against  his  boorish  manners  and 
ill-breeding,  they  persisted  in  seeing  in  him  a  spi- 
rited gentlemanly  young  man,  endowed  with  all 
the  virtues  that  usually  adorn  the  heir  to  twenty 
thousand  a-year.  The  world  appeared  to  be  as 
faithfully  attached  to  him,  as  he  to  the  fair  daugh- 
ters-in-law of  the  gastrophilite  Grampus. 

Her  ladyship's  heart  was  now  "  fracted  and  cor- 
roborate ! "  The  humble  devotedness  of  Prince 
Ludovico,  the  long-winded  allegiance  of  Sir  Holo- 
fernes,  the  homage  of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  and 
the  tender  friendship  of  legions  of  princes,  prin- 
cesses, abbati,  and  English  travellers  without  end, 
were  insufficient  to  console  her  for  the  success  of 
her  near  and  dear  relations  the  Maitlands,  or  the 
cool  contempt  of  the  Dairy mples. 

Sweet  was  the  hour,  and  joyous  was  the  day, 
when  the  sun  shone  at  length  upon  her  well-packed 
travelling-carriage,  and  she  saw  herself  on  the  eve 
of  departure  for  the  land  she  had  quitted  in  a  fit 
of  pique  and  pride,  and  which  she  was  about  to 
re-enter  under  a  similar  influence ;  when,  on  the 
very  evening  preceding  her  departure,  (a  little 
circle  of  her  immediate  acquaintance  being  col- 
lected in  her  honour,)  Sir  Holofernes,  on  perceiv- 
that  her  attention  was  fully  occupied,  hastened  to 
inflict  his  tediousness  upon  her  patience. 

'« It  will  doubtless  prove  a  subject  of  regret  to  a 
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person  of  your  ladyship*s  kindly  warmth  of  feeling, 
enhancedj  moreover,  in  the  instance  to  which  I  am 
about  to  allude,  by  the  close  claims  of  consan- 
guinity," said  he,  with  the  genuine  pertinacity  of 
a  bore,  "  to  learn  the  very  unhandsome  matmet 
in  which  Lord  Dalrymple  has  been  pleased  to 
interfere  in  the  affair  of  his  son's  attachment." 

"  The  Maitlands  are  but  distant  connexions  of 
my  family,  Sir  Holofernes,  nor  have  I  any  reason 
to  interest  myself  in  their  proceedings,'*  said  the 
Dowager,  haughtily. 

"  But  on  the  occasion  in  question,"  pursued 
Rodomont  with  a  vague  stare,  and  his  usual  flow  of 
milk-and-water  eloquence,  "  the  objections  offered 
against  the  young  lady  being,  in  fact,  a  deliberate 
offence  levelled  against  yourself — " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  cried  Lady  Fair- 
ford,  impatiently ;  "  few  people  can  ;  and  as  my 
carriage  is  announced,  you  will  oblige  me  by  ex- 
plaining the  business  as  concisely  as  possible." 

"  In  one  word  then,"  said  the  angry  orator,  for 
once  piqued  into  that  brevity  which  in  that  instance 
was  less  "  the  soul  of  wit  "  than  of  ill-nature,  "  old 
Dalrymple,  on  being  applied  to  for  his  consent, 
protested  he  would  be  damned  before  he  permitted 
a  son  of  his  to  match  with  kith,  kin,  or  acquaintance 
of  the  Countess  of  Fairford  !  I  have  the  honour  to 
to  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night  and  a  prosperous 
journey." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Harae,  hame,  hame,   in  my  ain  countrie. 

Allan  Cunnin'gham. 

Some  excitement  is  always  to  be  derived  from 
the  act  of  setting  foot  in  our  native  country,  our 
native  metropolis; — even  when,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Fairford,  no  affectionate 
hand  extends  itself  to  welcome  us  home.  A 
ship  entering  a  harbour  whether  freighted  with 
ingots  or  paving-stones, — whether  bound  from 
Belfast  or  Pondicherry, — is  ever  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  spectators ;  and  a  lady,  who  wears  in 
her  equipage,  suite,  and  habiliments,  the  announce- 
ment of  foreign  travel,  or  a  long  residence  in  some 
remote  country, — more  especially  if  a  Countess, 
still  more  especially  if  a  wealthy  Countess  like  the 
Peeress  of  Court  Ormleen, —  is  sure  of  a  transient 
popularity  among  the  wonder-mongers  of  May 
Fair. 

In  the  higher  classes,  where  a  tone  of  undeviating 
and  consequently  monotonous  good-breeding  pre- 
vails, where  mankind  and  womankind,  or  rather 
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lordkind  and  ladykind,  are  formed  upon  one  absolute 
and  single  model, — where  there  is  but  one  topic, 
one  costume,  one  shade  of  smile,  one  mode  of 
existence  admissible  as  of  the  true  faith, — it  is  a 
charming  relief  to  fall  in  with  persons  privileged 
for  a  time  to  maintain  their  originality.  In  so 
exact  a  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  comet 
affords  a  beautiful  irregularity.  Lady  Fairford's 
friends,  who  would  not  have  cared  the  sixth  split 
of  a  straw  for  her,  had  they  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  her  from  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
were  lavish  of  their  visits  and  invitations,  with  the 
view  of  seeing  some  hat  or  turban  of  foreign  growth, 
some  necklace  or  bracelet  of  Roman  setting,  and 
hearing  some  delightful,  inedited  anecdote  of 
Rossini  or  Thorwaldsen. 

She  opened  her  house, — renewed  her  establish- 
ment; the  newspapers  gave  due  notice  of  "  a  series 
of  dinners,  assemblies,  concerts,  and  balls,  about 
to  be  given  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Fairford 
to  the  fashionable  world ;  " — and  the  fashionable 
world  accordingly  crowded  with  its  visiting  tickets 
to  her  door.  For  the  first  month  after  her  arrival 
in  town,  her  porter  stood  with  an  outstretched  hand 
receiving  cards,  in  the  attitude  of  a  popular  phy- 
sician palming  his  fee. 

Femme  propose,  —  Dieu  dispose  ! — Instead  of 
the   series   of  entertainments    announced    by    the 
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Dowager,   funeral  baked  meats  were  more  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  ;  and  instead  of  the  Parisian 
toques  and  Roman  bracelets  of  which  she  had  pro- 
jected the  exhibition,   decency  demanded  a  sable 
suit,  with  all  its  mummery  of  jet  and  bugles.     The 
same  paper  whose  eloquence  had  been    taxed  to 
describe  the  triumphal  arrival  of  Lady  Gertrude 
Cunynghame  in  Ceylon,  now  recorded  her  triumphal 
departure.     But  there  was  no  longer  any  venality 
in  its  tribute  to  her  virtues : — she  was  no  more  ! 
Lady  Fairford's  anxiety  to  mortify  and  afflict  her, — 
her  own  eager  wishes  for  a  reconciliation  with  her 
surviving  parent, — all  w^ere  rendered  abortive ;  and 
though  the  Colombo  Gazette  duly  commemorated 
that  the  exemplary  wife  of  the  Governor  had  left 
to  the  world  four  copies  of  her  excellence  in  the 
form  of  four  lovely  daughters,  her  mother  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  producing  four  ourang- 
outangs  in   the  fashionable  world    to    be   put  to 
shame  by  the  graces  and  charms  of  the  Miss  Mait- 
lands, — now  on  the  eve  of  their  London  debut, — 
as    of  extending  her   protection    to    a   group   of 
awkward    ill-bred  colonial  beauties,    as  unaccom- 
plished  as    they  w^ere  unattractive.      The   eldest 
must,  perforce,  succeed  to  the  honours  of  Court 
Ormleen,    now  that   Lady  Gertrude   was    out   of 
the    question ;     and    the    very    name   of   grand- 
daughter (that  stigma  of  female  affinity)  was  twice 
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aggravated  by  the  claim  of  heiress-apparent. 
After  having  done  her  utmost  towards  the  starva- 
tion of  the  future  peeress,  it  was  unlikely  the 
Dowager  should  lament  that  a  five  months'  voyage 
divided  their  hereditary  enmities.  She  knew  no- 
thing of  these  offspring  of  the  obscure  Cunynghame, 
who  had  so  long  been  a  stumbling-block  of  offence 
in  her  path ;  and  had  no  desire  to  amend  her  ig- 
norance. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Grampus  profited  hastily 
by  the  month  of  seclusion  to  which  she  knew  so 
rigorous  an  upholder  of  etiquette  as  Lady  Fair- 
ford  would  condemn  herself  on  the  decease  of 
a  near  relative,  to  produce  her  own  paragons 
in  the  beau-monde,  secure  from  the  malicious 
comments  of  her  former  patroness.  The  result 
exceeded  her  most  sanguine  expectations.  Beauty 
is  a  very  beautiful  thing ;  and  two  handsome  girls, 
whose  manners  and  style  of  dress  were  unimpeach- 
able even  by  the  most  fastidious  club  committee 
or  envious  maiden  coterie,  could  not  but  attract  a 
crowd  of  admirers.  No  ball  was  perfect  without 
their  presence ;  no  tableau  could  be  arranged,  no 
proverbe  represented,  without  their  participation. 
The  position  of  their  mother  was  exactly  such  as 
admitted  of  general  approach.  She  was  at  present 
so  imperfectly  established  in  the  beau-monde,  that 
the  whole  mob  of  diamond  necklaces  and   satin 
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gowns  formed  a  desirable  addition  to  her  acquaint- 
ance. There  would  be  a  time  hereafter  for  fasti- 
diousness. At  present,  her  business  was  to  marry 
her  daughters ;  and  repudiating  the  Tassoian  adage 
that 

Quanto  si  mostra  men,  tanto  piu  h  bella, — 

Lady  Grampus  was  of  opinion  that  her  own 
fair  progeny  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  that 
thej/  could  not  be  too  much  seen,  or  too  much 
heard.  Floriana  and  Eliza  accordingly  smiled 
every  where,  sang  every  where,  danced  every 
where ;  and  the  sudden  animation  succeeding  their 
announcement,  and  the  rush  towards  the  door 
markinor  their  entree  into  all  the  ball-rooms  of  May 
Fair,  certainly  seemed  to  accredit  the  tactics  of  the 
family.  For  the  first  fortnight,  they  were  the 
beauties  of  the  season.  The  most  fastidious  in- 
effables  ventured  upon  an  introduction;  and  it 
became  an  anxious  question,  which  among  the 
bachelor  Dukes  and  Marquesses  they  would  deign 
to  honour  with  their  preference.  But  all  enthu- 
siasm is  of  brief  duration.  The  world  had  been  so 
much  enchanted  by  its  first  glimpse,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  illusion.  Had  the 
Maitlands  begun  by  being  mere  mortals, — ver}' 
charming  mortals, — the  mania  might  have  lasted. 
But  having  commenced  their  career  as  divinities, 
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and  shortly  evinced  symptoms  of  mortality,  the 
world  grew  ashamed  of  its  idolatrous  worship.  At 
the  close  of  a  month,  the  "  new  beauties"  became 
the  "  Miss  Maitlands ;"— and  at  the  close  of  two, 
"  those  Maitland  girls."  The  reaction  was  pro- 
portionate with  the  original  infatuation ;  it  was 
surprising  how  bitterly  society  avenged  upon  them 
its  own  blindness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  Lady  Fair- 
ford,  emerging  from  her  tedious  family-mourning, 
and  a  still  more  tedious  illness  engendered  by  the 
seclusion  to  which  she  had  been  condemned,  re- 
entered the  magic  portals  of  the  great  world.  Albeit 
of  an  age  and  character  which  seldom  interests  it- 
self with  the  proceedings  of  the  rising  generation, 
her  anxiety  to  witness  the  effect  produced  in  society 
by  the  two  damsels  whom  it  had  once  been  her  in- 
tention to  present  to  its  suffrage,  induced  the  veteran 
to  extend  her  nightly  dissipation  beyond  the  line  of 
dinners,  card  parties,  and  concerts,  to  which,  on  her 
return  to  England  she  had  resolved  to  limit  her 
views.  Surprised  to  learn  from  the  rumours  of 
society  that  Captain  Dalrymple  was  still  included, 
in  the  train  of  the  debutantes — she  inferred 
from  the  adulation  still  lavished  upon  him  by 
Lady  Grampus,  that  the  tale  with  which  she  had 
been  favoured  by  Sir  Holofernes,  was  an  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  his  imagination,  rather  than  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  "  nullidge."    Whatever  might 
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be  the  result  of  the  dinners  forced  upon  Claudius  by 
the  father-in-law,  and  the  adulation  with  which  he 
was  beset  by  both  mother  and  daughters,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  no  proposal  had  at  present  taken  place. 
The  ungracious  decree  of  Lord  Dalrymple,  if 
issued  at  all,  must  have  been  merely  in  the  way  of 
premonition  to  his  son. 

Every  vindictive  feeling  of  the  Dowager  was 
now  roused  into  action.  Death  had  placed  the 
seal  of  oblivion  upon  her  maternal  wrongs ;  and 
now  between  her  desire  to  set  at  nought  the  au- 
thority of  her  former  lover,  and  her  dread  of  see- 
ing a  Maitland  elevated  to  those  honours  so  dear 
to  her  prejudices,— all  her  splenetic  feelings  were 
enlisted  in  the  aifair. 

One  night,  while  (with  her  glass  fixed  upon  the 
proceedings  of  Eliza  Maitland  who,  having  pur- 
sued young  Lord  Severn  into  a  corner,  had 
mounted  guard  over  him,  and  was  waving  her  ra- 
ven ringlets  with  the  triumph  of  having  captured 
the  best  match  in  the  room)  and  listening  to 
Lord  Grampus's  murmurs  against  tlie  odious  sys- 
tem of  serving  London  dinners  a  la  Russe,  she 
was  struck  by  the  elegant  figure  of  a  tall,  graceful 
girl,  to  whom,  in  defiance  of  Floriana's  agaceries, 
Claudius  Dalrymple  persisted  in  devoting  his 
attentions.  Lady  Fairford,  even  previous  to  his 
ungracious  provocations,  had  found  occasion  to 
M  2 
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blame  the  flighty  familiarity  of  his  demeanour 
towards  the  Maitlands ;  and  she  was  struck  by  the 
alteration  now  visible  in  his  manners. 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  girl?" — inquired  she  of  the 
gastrophilite.  "  I  never  saw  a  more  distinguished 
looking  creature.  None  of  the  vulgar  dash  mis- 
taken in  the  present  day  for  an  air  of  tonj^ 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  her,"  replied  Lord 
Cxrampus,  contrasting  the  simple  costume  and  un- 
pretending air  of  the  stranger  with  the  glowing 
splendours  of  the  daughters-in-law  he  was  taught 
to  consider  the  "  glass  of  fashion."  "  She  is  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Macfarlane  of  Glenwhelan." 

"  I  never  saw  her  before." 

"  You  must  have  met  her,  but  she  is  easily 
overlooked.  Many  people  think  young  Dalrymple 
is  paying  her  attention.  I  should  not  be  much 
surprised.  He  is  a  very  unaccountable  young  man. 
I  once  saw  him  eat  parmesan  with  brown  soup* — " 

"  Is  this  Miss  Macfarlane  a  girl  of  good  fortune?" 
inquired  the  Dowager  with  some  interest. 

"  And  one  day  at  my  house,  he  actually  called 
for  bread-sauce  with  a  roast  landrail  ! — What  can 
one  expect  of  a  man  with  such  unsettled  principles  ? 
—Between  ourselves,  my  dear  Madam,  I  always 
hinted  to  Lady  Grampus  she  had  no  chance  of 
catching  him  for  Floriana;  and  now  you  see  he  is 
fairly  entangled  by  that  girl  yonder ; — a  creature  as 
insipid  as  a  boiled  whiting." 
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CHAPTER  X, 


E'en  though  her  means  are  few, 
She  will  (kfeat  the  utmost  power  of  man ; 
In  short,  she  never  yet  distinction  drew 
Twixt  right  and  wrong,  nor  squeamishly  began 
To  calculate  or  weigh,  save  how  to  gain  her  plan. 

Hoo<;. 


Satisfied  that  nothing  would  be  more  mor- 
tifying to  Lady  Grampus,  than  to  find  the  fish 
she  had  hooked  break  through  her  insufficient 
tackle  only  to  grace  the  nets  of  another,  Lady 
Fairford  became  singularly  interested  in  the  event. 
Her  immediate  ties  to  society  had  been  either 
loosened  or  snapt  asunder  by  her  long  residence 
abroad ;  and  in  the  lack  of  better  incentives,  she 
was  actually  allured  from  ball  to  ball,  and  party 
to  party,  by  the  desire  of  watching  Captain  Dal- 
rymple's  attentions  to  jNIiss  Macfarlane  of  Glen- 
whelan,  and  the  fretful  irritation  of  the  Maitlands 
on  finding  themselves  eclipsed.  An  hour's  en- 
durance of  the  heated  atmosphere  and  noisy  crush 
of   the   fashionable   world,    was  as  much   as   her 
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declining  years  would  admit ;  but  amid  the 
ceremonious  bows  and  curtsies,  the  formal  dialogue, 
and  unmeaning  common-place  which  fulfilled  her 
present  duties  to  society,  she  had  always  lei- 
sure to  note  how  much  the  unaspiring  niece  of 
Mrs.  Macfarlane,  with  her  antelope  look  and 
tranquil  air,  gained  ground  in  general  admira- 
tion. Instead  of  the  restless  desire  of  exhibi- 
tion which  kept  Floriana  and  Eliza  in  perpetual 
motiouj  she  was  always  to  be  sought  in  the  back- 
ground ; — instead  of  their  volubility  and  affected 
animation,  sJie  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  rule 
of  Madame  de  Souza, — "  Farler  has  fixe  V at- 
tention ; — parler  peu  fixe  le  souvenir.'^ — Had  not 
the  Countess,  on  her  return  to  London,  given  out 
with  needless  pertinacity  her  determination  to 
form  no  new  connexions  or  new  acquaintance, 
she  would  probably  have  made  some  effort  towards 
an  introduction  to  the  chaperon  of  a  person  in 
whose  favour  her  curiosity  was  so  strongly  moved. 
But  she  perceived  with  regret  that  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
was  only  a  quizzical-looking  little  woman  in  a  black 
silk  gown ;  and  however  high  the  dignity  of  "  Mac- 
farlane of  Glenwhelan,"  northward  of  the  Gram- 
pians, the  chieftainess  was  evidently  nobody  in  the 
coteries  of  the  May  Fair. 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  uncalled-for  gra- 
ciousness  with  which  her  Ladyship  had   on   one 
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occasion  made  room  for  Miss  Macfarlane  on  the 
sofa  besick  her,  one  very  crowded  Wednesday 
at  Almacks,  wiien  she  saw  her  in  search  of  a  seat, 
there  appeared  a  singular  degree  of  hauteur  in  the 
curtsy  with  which  the  young  lady  declined  the 
proffered  favour,  and  hurried  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  Lady  Fairford,  whose  elevated  po- 
sition in  the  world  insured  her  considerable  defer- 
ence in  society,  was  astonished  by  this  tacit  rejection 
of  her  overtures,  till  she  remembered  the  aversion 
testified  by  Lord  Dalrymple's  son,  and  imputed 
the  avoidance  of  Miss  Macfarlane  to  her  lover's 
influence ;  but  so  obstinate  are  the  prejudices  of 
ill-governed  minds,  that  the  discourtesy  of  the 
obscure  girl  on  whom  she  had  been  tempted  to 
bestow  her  notice,  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
admiration  of  the  unreasonable  old  woman. 

"  That  is  the  handsomest  girl  in  London,"  she 
would  say,  pointing  to  the  scornful  damsel,  when- 
ever her  praise  was  demanded  for  Lady  Grampus's 
daughters  or  some  other  budding  beauty  of  the  day. 
*'  She  is  so  well-bred, — so  graceful, — there  is  so 
much  ease,  so  much  repose  in  her  manner  !"  And 
the  more  she  saw  of  the  dove-eyed  nymph  in  the 
black  crape  frock,  the  more  decided  became  her 
disgust  against  the  fanciful  attire, — the  garlands, — 
the  "jewels,  chains,  and  owches,"  of  the  gorgeous 
Maitlands. 
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She  did  not  wonder  that  with  so  heavenly  a  con<- 
trast  before  their  eyes.  Lord  Severn  and  his  con- 
fraternity of  noble  bachelors  should  withdraw  their 
allegiance  from  girls  whose  frivolous  artificiality  was 
manifest  in  every  word,  and  look,  and  smile,  and 
movement.  She  almost  regretted  that  the  increas- 
ing decrepitude  which  it  was  now  the  aim  and  ob* 
ject  of  her  existence  to  conceal  from  the  world, 
prevented  her  from  indulging  more  largely  in 
such  social  pleasures  as  might  extend  her  op^ 
portunities  for  observation ;  for  her  friends  were 
so  well  aware  of  the  original  causes  of  dissension 
between  herself  and  the  Dalrymples,  and  her 
acquaintance  seeing  that  there  was  no  present 
connexion  between  the  two  families,  so  seldom 
gratified  her  by  making  them  the  theme  of  con- 
versation,— that  she  was  totally  unaware  of  her 
enemy  the  Captain's  departure  from  London,  till 
a  paragraph  met  her  eye  in  the  morning  papers  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  Naples. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  state  of 
Lord  Dalrymple's  health  is  such  as  to  cause  great 
alarm  to  his  family  and  friends.  His  eldest  son. 
Captain  Dalrymple  of  the  Royal  Navy,  arrived 
here  yesterday  from  England,  where  he  has  been 
detained  on  family  business.  Very  little  hope  is 
entertained  of  the  gallant  Admiral's  recovery." 
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"  I  crossed  my  friend  Captain  Dalrymple  at 
Domo  d'Ossola,"  said  Sir  Holofernes  Rodomont, 
on  visiting  the  Countess  that  morning  to  deliver 
the  dispatches  with  which  he  was  charged  by  her 
AspradelvaUian  hero.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lady 
Napier's  interference  may  produce  some  favourable 
change  in  the  Admiral's  views;  for  it  appears  that 
the  old  gentleman  cannot  survive  many  months,  and 
should  he  expire  without  having  withdrawn  his  in- 
terdiction to  the  match,  Claudius  is  just  the  sort 
of  man  to  stickle  respecting  its  accomplishment. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  notwithstanding  the  gra- 
dual intellectualization  of  mankind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  universal  spread  of  niillidge — " 

"  Had  you  arrived  in  town  a  month  ago,  Sir 
Holofernes,"  said  the  Dowager,  remorselessly  in- 
terrupting him,  "  you  would  have  perceived  the 
fallaciousness  of  your  views  on  that  subject.  I  beg 
to  assure  you,  that  the  extraordinary  recital  with 
which  you  favoured  me  at  Naples,  relative  to  a 
Captain  Dalrymple's  attachment  to  Miss  Mait- 
land,  and  his  father's  insulting  terms  of '^ 

"  Miss  Maitland  ? — Pardon  me,  my  dear  Madam*, 
pardon  me ! "  cried  Sir  Holofernes,  waving  his 
head  with  a  supercilious  smile.  "  The  fact  is  in- 
disputable; but  you  appear  in  error  with  respect  to 
the  individuals  implicated.  You  appear  unaware 
that  the  aspersion  hazarded  by  my  Lord  Dalrymple, 
M   5 
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regarded  your  Ladyship's  grand-daughter  Miss 
Cunynghame, — the  future  Lady  Ormleen  ! — It  ap- 
pears incredible,  however,  that  at  a  period  when 
the  enh'ghtenment  of  the  human  race " 

"  Again  I  am  sorr^^  to  inform  you  your  inform* 
ation  is  incorrect.  The  daughters  of  the  late  Lady 
Gertrude  Cunynghame  reside  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, which  they  have  never  quitted." 

"  To  own  the  truth,  my  dear  Madam,  Captain 
Dalrymple  himself  favoured  me  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  attachment  to  your  grand-daughter, 
with  a  view  to  deprecate  any  resentment  I  might  feel 
at  his  rejection  of  your  ladyship's  acquaintance  pro- 
posed through  myself;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  absorbed  in  the  severer  studies, 
— whose  mind  is  in  fact  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  acquirement  of  useful  nullidge — " 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  cried  the  Dowager 
peevishly,  "that  you  were  not  more  explicit  on 
the  subject.    Had  I  been  aware  of  this  attachment, 

might  have  exerted  myself  in  favour  of  the  young 
people.'* 

"  I  rather  imagine,  "  said  Sir  Holofernes, 
with  inadvertent  impertinence,  "  the  greatest 
kindness  your  ladyship  can  exercise  in  the  affair, 
is  to  refrain  from  interference  of  any  kind.  It 
appears  to  be  only  as  your  grand-child  that  Lord 
Dalrymple   has   conceived  an   antipathy  to   Miss 
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Cunynghame ;  and  though  it  is  inconceivable  that 
at  an  epoch  when  the  progress  of  civihzation — " 

"  I  might  at  least, "  observed  Lady  Fairfbrd 
musingly,  and  addressing  herself  rather  than  her 
companion,  "  I  might  at  least  have  facilitated  the 
business  by  affording  this  poor  child  a  home  in  her 
native  country.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Cunynghame 
by  the  first  fleet.  If  he  choose  to  consign  his 
daughter  to  my  protection,  she  can  visit  England 
without  delay." 

"  Miss  Cunynghame  appears  so  happy  and  con- 
tented under  the  protection  of  her  aunt,"  said  Sir 
Holofernes,  with  his  usual  vague  look  of  stultifica- 
tion, "  and  Mrs.  Macfariane  appears  so  much  at* 
tached  to  he)',  that  it  would  surely  be  a  grievance 
to  them  to  separate  ;  and  although  the  old  lady  is 
by  no  means  an  intellectual  woman, — by  no  means 
what  one  should  expect  from  the  sister  of  a  man 
of  such  universal  nullidge  as  Mr.  Cunynghame, — 
by  the  way— did  your  ladyship  ever  happen  to  meet 
with  the  prize  poem  that -= " 

'«  Do  you  actually  mean,"  cried  Lady  Fairford, 
almost  breathless  with  cx)nsternation,  "  that  the 
beautiful  girl  going  about  with  Mrs.  Macfariane 
of  Glenwhelan,  is  my  grand-daughter  Gertrude 
CunjTighame  ?  " 

"  At  a  moment  of  — -— •  --'^ 
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"  Sir  Holofernes ! "  exclaimed  the  Peeress,  for 
once  defying  the  etiquettes  of  life,  "  answer  me 
without  circumlocution; — ^yes,  or  no?" 

"  Nothing    can    be    more    unpleasant   than  a 

categorical " 

'  Lady  Fairford  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
and  between  agitation  and  wonder,  gasped  for 
breath.  In  the  course  of  her  sixty-three  years,  she 
had  never  been  so  near  fainting  as  when  she  re- 
ceived from  the  tedious  fool  who  was  at  once  so 
chary  and  so  lavish  of  his  "  nullidge,"  a  direct 
assurance  that  the  elegant  girl  who  had  scorned  a 
seat  on  the  blue  satin  sofa  by  her  side,  was  no  other 
than  the  heiress  of  all  her  honours,  the  object  of  all 
her  evil  dealings. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Les  haines  sont  si  longues,  et  si  opiniatres,  que  le  plus  grand  signe 
de  mort  dans  un  homme  malade,  c'est  la  reconciliation. 

La  Bruyere. 

Every  thing  in  this  world  is  finite.  Even 
Eden  had  its  limits, — even  the  most  flowing  sen- 
tence has  its  period.  Lady  Fairford,  whose  life 
was  composed  of  une\  entful  to-days  added  to  tri- 
^'ial  yesterdays,  and  who  had  never  yet  paused 
during  its  lengthened  course  to  deliberate  largely 
on  its  tenour,— to  reflect  soberly  on  its  past  or 
project  its  future, — was  now  startled  into  a  pause. 
No  sooner  did  Sir  Holofernes  take  his  ceremonious 
leave,  than  she  issued  a  prohibitory  mandate  of 
"  Not  at  home,"  placed  herself  in  her  considering 
chair,  and  pondered  all  his  sayings  in  her  heart. 

But  if  it  proved  a  source  of  vexation  to  her  to 
learn  at  Naples  that  a  slight  connexion  with  herself 
was  sufficient  to  predispose  Lord  Dalrymple  against 
the  wife  selected  by  his  son,  what  was  the  measure 
of  regret  and  resentment  with  wliich  she  now  re- 
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cognfzed  the  still  harsher  truth.  Her  grand- 
daughter—the future  peeress  of  Court  Ornileen — 
the  descendant  of  the  Earls  of  Fairford — rejected 
by  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Lord  Inverarie  ! 
ignominiously  rejected,  on  the  plea  that  her  blood 
glowed  within  the  veins  of  the  despised  beauty. 
Here  was  a  flaw  in  the  charter  of  her  pride  ! — Not 
even  the  impertinence  of  her  toady's  ambitious 
alliance  was  to  be  compared  with  it !  — 

From  deliberations  on  the  fact,  she  came  to 
speculations  on  its  origin.  It  was  plain  that  the 
gallant  Admiral  of  many  signposts,  despised  or  de- 
tested her  ;  and  although  she  could  now  understand 
and  almost  excuse  the  antipathy  betrayed  by  Clau- 
dius Dalrymple  and  Gertrude  Cunynghame  against 
a  person,  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  mutual  happi- 
ness, she  was  for  a  moment  inclined  to  put  forth 
the  plea  by  which  she  had  so  long  deceived  herself 
and  others  into  respect  for  her  virtues,  that  she 
herself,  with  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  had 
been  an  unintermitting  victim  to  the  wickedness  of 
her  fellow-creatures ;  when  lo  !  a  sharp  and  sudden 
prick  of  conscience  suspended  the  argument  upon 
her  lips.  At  threescore  years,  it  is  time  that  the 
illusions  of  life  should  cease;  it  is  time  that  we 
should  withdraw  the  drapery  with  which  we  have 
striven  to  disguise  those  moral  deformities,  of  which 
early  wisdom  might  have  suggested  the  cure.     The 
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first  flimsy  veil  of  sophistry  she  renounced,  ex- 
posed enough  to  excite  her  alarm ;  till  at  length, 
swathe  and  bandage,  folding  and  cerement,  were 
torn  away  like  the  envelopes  of  a  mummy,  and 
the  hideous  nature  of  the  hard,  dry,  blackened 
object  within,  revealed  in  all  its  hideousness  !  She 
discerned  at  a  glance  the  weighty  responsibility 
which  the  favours  of  fortune  had  placed  in  her 
hands;  and  the  carelessness  with  which  she  had 
executed  the  duties  of  her  stewardship  ! — 

Her  hereditary  rank  had  only  served  to  inflate 
her  arrogance  ;  her  hereditary  opulence  had  in  no 
single  instance  been  made  to  minister  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  fellow-creatures.  She  had  repaid  with 
contumely  the  affection  of  an  honest  heart;  she 
had  given  her  affections  to  a  man  whose  condition 
she  despised,  and  her  hand  to  a  man  whose  person 
she  abhorred.  She  had  withdrawn,  in  baffled 
pride,  her  affection  from  the  child  whom  God  had 
given  her  as  a  blessing;  and  condemned  the  off- 
spring of  that  good  and  tender  daughter  to  a  per- 
nicious existence  in  a  distant  colony. — Such  was 
her  gratitude  to  the  Dispenser  of  her  prosperous 
fortunes  ! — Such  her  mode  of  administering  the 
talent  committed  to  her  charge  !— 

Nor  did  a  prolonged  rumination  on  the  state  of 
the  case  diminish  her  self-reproaches.  As  those 
who  on  first  entering  a  gloomy  caverrn,  see  nought 
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but  darkness  around  them,  are  by  degrees  enabled 
to  discern  its  circumstantial  horrors,  Lady  Fairford 
became  progressively  conscious  of  a  thousand  mi- 
nor details  of  guilt  and  folly.  She  saw  that,  like 
Pharaoh  of  old,  her  heart  had  been  hardened; 
and  trembled  lest  it  should  be  too  late  to  remedy 
the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  its  evil  influence. 

Her  reflections  ended, — and  the  tears  which  at- 
tended their  progress  were  bitter  with  remorse, — 
the  Countess  saw  that  an  act  of  atonement  was 
required  at  her  hands.  Hastily  seizing  a  pen,  she 
was  about  to  address  a  letter  to  Miss  Cunynghame 
setting  forth  her  eagerness  for  a  reconciliation  ; 
but  a  letter  would  not  half  fulfil  the  warm  impulses 
already  swelling  in  her  heart.  She  determined 
to  "  arise  and  go  to  her,'' — to  humble  herself  before 
the  child  she  had  injured,  and  repair  her  neglect 
of  Lady  Gertrude  by  redoubled  tenderness  towards 
her  surviving  daughters.  She  gave  herself  no 
leisure  to  grow  cold  in  her  repentance.  Ere  her 
pride  could  incase  her  once  more  in  its  iron 
panoply,  she  was  at  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  door,  claim- 
ing admittance  to  the  grand-daughter  she  longed  to 
fold  to  her  repentant  heart. 

Fortunately  for  Lady  Fairford,  she  had  to  deal 
with  generous  spirits.  Mrs.  Macfarlane  was  too 
Candid  a  person  not  to  give  ready  credence  to  the 
Dowager's  asseverations  that  till  that  hour  she  had 
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been  unaware  of  her  young  relative's  residence  in 
England ;  while  Lady  Fairford,  on  learning  from 
Gertrude  that  her  parents,  alarmed  lest  she  should 
share  the  destinies  of  their  unfortunate  son  whom 
she  resembled  in  person  and  constitution,  had 
consigned  her  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Cunynghame's 
family  shortly  after  her  brother's  decease,  strove 
to  persuade  herself  that  her  own  absence  from 
England  had  prevented  so  important  a  charge 
from  beinof  deleg-ated  to  herself.  The  estates  of 
Glenwhelan,  it  appeared,  adjoined  those  of  Lord 
Inverarie ;  but  Captain  Dalrymple,  in  bestowing 
his  affections  on  the  lovely  niece  of  his  neighbour 
Mrs.  Macfarlane,  entertained  no  suspicion  that  she 
was  grandchild  to  the  man  whose  infancy  had  been 
ribbed  of  a  mother's  protection  by  the  vices  of  his 
own  grandfather. 

It  was  the  fatal  denunciation  pronounced  by  the 
Admiral  on  being  apprized  of  the  fact,  which  so 
far  aggravated  Lady  Dalrymple's  indisposition,  as 
to  determine  the  family  to  remove  to  a  milder 
climate.  It  was  the  notorious  antipathy  cherished 
by  the  Maitlands  against  the  Countess  of  Fairford, 
(whom  the  impetuous  Claudius  naturally  detested 
as  the  originator  of  his  misfortunes)  which  induced 
him  to  pass  so  much  time  in  their  society.  His 
sisters,  meanwhile,  were  doing  their  utmost  to 
soothe  those  virulent  resentments  which  for  the  first 
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time  rendered  their  father  partial  and  unjust :  and 
the  representations  made  by  Lady  Napier  and  her 
sister,  that  Gertrude  had  been  educated  by  a  good 
and  prudent  mother,  and  had  never  been  so  much 
as  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  worldly-wise 
Dowager,  at  length  so  wrought  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  sanctioned  Captain  Dalrymple's  visit  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
season  in  London  had  done  nothing  to  undermine 
the  attachment  conceived  on  the  romantic  banks  of 
the  Clyde ;  and  whether  the  future  Lady  Ormleen 
would  concur  in  his  desire  that  a  year's  probation 
should  still  tax  the  stability  of  their  affection. 

To  such  a  concession,  indeed,  the  good  and 
amiable  Gertrude  Cunynghame  wdllingly  agreed ; 
more  particularly  as  the  expected  arrival  of  her  fa- 
ther and  sisters  was  about  to  afford  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength  to  her  own  counsels.  But 
Lady  Fairford  had  no  patience  to  witness  the  slight 
thus  thrown  upon  a  grand-daughter  whom,  un- 
known, she  had  so  warmly  admired,  and  whom, 
on  acquaintance,  she  ah'endy  dearly  loved. 
Conscious  of  her  own  errors,  she  saw  that  in  this 
instance.  Lord  Dalrymple  was  not  altogetlier 
blameless  ;  and  as  the  remote  cause  of  his  injustice, 
felt  it  her  duty  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  his  feel- 
ings. Yes  ! — after  forty  years'  estrangement,  she 
resolved  to  address  the  Claudius  she  had  loved,  and 
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treated  with  such  callous  harshness;  she  resolved 
to  address  him  as  an  aged  woman  may  address  an 
aged  man  about  to  render  his  account  to  a  higher 
tribunal ;    and  although 

it  might  some  wonder  move 
How  these  together  could  have  talked  of  love,— ^ 

there  was  something  solemn  and  affectinor  in  the 
occasion  of  the  act,  and  the  feelings  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  She  spoke  of  herself  as  too  penitent 
and  of  her  grandchild  as  too  innocent,  to  merit 
his  animosity ;  and  laying  aside  the  dignity  of 
the  Peeress  and  Countess  Dowager,  implored 
him  as  a  Christian  to  refrain  from  prolonging 
the  anxieties  of  two  guiltless  persons  in  retribution 
of  her  former  wrongs. 

During  the  painful  suspense  preceding  the  re- 
turn of  the  courier  from  Naples,  Lady  Fairford 
could  scarcely  bear  an  hour's  separation  from  her 
grand-daughter.  There  was  something  in  Ger- 
trude Cunvno[hame's  mild,  fororivinsj  air — some- 
thing  in  the  holy  tenderness  with  which  she  re- 
vered the  memory  of  her  mother,  and  dwelt  upon 
Lady  Gertrude's  virtues, — which  cut  her  to  the 
soul.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  touch  upon  the 
chapter  of  Lady  Fairford's  unkindness ;  but  her 
steadiness  of  principle,  —  her  graceful  ease  of 
address,  so  superior    to    the    assumption   of  arro- 
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gance,— her  prudence,  so  distinct  from  guile,^-* 
her  sobriety  of  mind,  so  pure  from  prudery, — her 
piety,  so  free  from  fanaticism, — by  degrees  pro- 
duced a  salutary  influence  over  the  mind  of  her 
grandmother.  Gertrude  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  Christian  virtue,  and  the  humility  of  her 
character  was  not  the  least  of  its  merits ;  and  by  the 
time  intelligence  reached  England  of  Lord  Dal- 
rymple's  forgiveness  of  herself,  and  dying  benedic- 
tion on  the  matrimonial  engagements  of  his  son, 
Lady  Fairford  was  convinced  that  the  "  awkward, 
ill-bred,  colonial  belle,"  was  the  most  distinguished 
woman  in  London ; — that  the  daughter  of  the  ob- 
scure Herbert  Cunynghame  had  "  a  price  above 
rubies ;"— and  that  she  herself  had  lived  too  long 
"  without  God  in  the  woi'ld." — 

It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  Cunynghame 
family  in  England,  and  the  expiration  of  Lord 
Dalrymple's  mourning  that  the  nuptials  took  place ; 
when  the  Dowager  insisted  on  resigning  Maitland 
Hill  to  her  grand-daughter  as  an  English  resi- 
dence. The  last  lingering  spark  of  her  pride 
shone  in  the  splendour  with  which  she  insisted  on 
celebrating  a  solemnity,  destined  to  obliterate  the 
hereditary  feuds  of  the  two  families. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Sir  Holofernes  Rodo- 
mont  to  Lady  Grampus,  at  whose  table  (with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  proposing  to  either 
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of  her  daughters)  he  occasionally  found  it  con- 
venient to  dine,  "  I  understand  that  the  Dow- 
ager has  conducted  herself,  upon  this  occasion, 
with  great  spirit  and  magnanimity.  The  affec- 
tation of  keeping  up  family  dissensions  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  prejudice  unworthy  a  century  where  the 

universal  diffusion  of  nullidge ■" 

"  Pho,  pho  ! "  cried  Lord  Grampus,  who  was 
equally  irritated  by  his  disappointment  with  re- 
spect to  the  lake-trout  and  moor-game, —and  the 
prospect  of  being  burthened  with  two  full-grown 
daughters-in-law,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
concede  the  liver-wings  of  the  chickens,  and  the 
middle  slice  of  the  pine-apple, — "where  could 
Captain  Dairy mple  find  such  another  match  as 
the  heiress  of  a  peerage  and  park  with  such 
venison  as  that  of  Maitland  Hill? — God  bless  my 
soul,  sir  ! — the  Dalrymples  have  an  income  that 
would  enable  them  to  make  either  Ude  or  Careme 
their  own  ! — Think  of  a  dish  of  those  Clydesdale 
troutlings,  dressed  a  la  Genevoise,  or  au  gratinT' 
he  exclaimed,  his  mouth  watering  and  his  heart 
softening  at  the  idea.     "  I   should  like  to  hear  a 

o 

man  talk  of  hereditary  feuds,  indeed,  with  such 
a  prospect  before  liim  ! " 

Floriana  and  Eliza  sneered  ! — But  neither  sneers 
nor  envy  could  reach  the  prosperous  destinies  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom; — and  Lady  Faiiford, 
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in  her  reconciliation  with  the  happy  family  of 
the  Cunynghames, — in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green 
old  age, — an  adoption  of  habits  of  usefulness, — and 
a  tardy  but  strenuous  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
her  station,  was  often  tempted  to  acknowledge  that, 
with  all  her  aristocratic  pride,  and  hollow  vanity, 
she  gloried  in  the  lesson  she  had  taken  from  the 
virtues  of— hijr  grand-daughter  I 
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He  that  in  his  air,  his  treatment  of  others,  or  an  habitual  arro- 
gance to  himself,  takes  credit  for  the  least  article  of  merit  or  quality 
more  than  he  can  produce  if  called  upon,  will  find  the  world  break 
in  on  him  as  one  who  has  cheated  them  of  all  the  esteem  they 
before  allowed  him.  This  brings  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  upon 
him  J  and  his  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  that  are  torn  instead 
of  divided.  Steele. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  graceth  a  genlleman  of  low  descent  and  high  desert,  when  he 
will  own  the  meanness  of  his  parentage. 

Fuller. 

"  Edward  !"  said  Mr.  Maxworth  the  banker  to 
his  eldest  son,  as  they  sat  together  over  their  wine 
after  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  "  you  pass  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  Lord  Boscawen's  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Was  his  son  a  schoolfellow  of  yours  ?  " 

«  No,  Sir." 

"  A  brother  Oxonian  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

'•'  Lord  Boscawen  is  paralytic,  and  half  imbe- 
cile, is  he  not  ?  " 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

"  And  her  ladyship  quite  an  old  woman  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Is  Lord  Aston  a  young  man  of  great  abi- 
lities ?  " 

«  A— no— Sir." 

Mr.  Maxworth  emptied  his  glass,  filled  it  again, 
and  pushed  the  bottle  towards  his  son.     Some  pa- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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rents  might  possibly  have  been  provoked  by  so 
obstinate  a  monosyllablomania  to  fling  it  at  his 
head ;  but  the  old  gentleman  had  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  to  know  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
putting  oneself  in  a  passion,  except  the  head-ache. 
"  Have  the  Boscawens  many  daughters  ?  "  said 
he,  pursuing  his  cross-examination. 
«  Two,  Sir." 

"The  eldest " 

«  Lady  Dorothea  is  a  very  fine  woman." 
"  And  the  youngest  ?  "  persisted  Mr.  Maxworth, 
as  well  aware  as  Jean  Jacques  himself,  that  the 
heroine  of  a  hero  of  five-and-twenty  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  vulgar  designation  of  woman;  and 
that  he  could  not  have  touched  the  key  note. 

"  The  youngest  ? — Surely,  Sir,  you  must  have 
heard  of  Lady  Emma  Aston  ?  The  loveliest  crea- 
ture in  England !  "  cried  Edward,  in  raptures  at 
the  mere  mention  of  her  name.  "  A  sylph.  Sir, — 
a  perfect  Hebe! — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted 
her  as  Iris  flying  through  the  clouds ;  and  she  is 
now  sitting  to  Mrs.  Mee  as  Byron's  witch  of  the 
Alps  dissolving  into  a  rainbow.  It  is  wonderfully 
like !— " 

"  Wonderfully  like  a  shower  of  rain ! ''  mut- 
tered old  Maxworth  to  his  wine  glass. 

"  Lady  Emma  is  a  perfect  child  of  nature  ! ''  re- 
sumed his  son,  in  a  tone  of  increasing  enthusiasm. 
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"  When  I  was  with  Aston  in  Yorkshire  last  vear, 
she  used  to  follow  us  out  shooting,  and  brino- 
home  the  game  in  her  pony  cart." 

"  1  wish,  with  all  my  soul—"  said  Mr.  Max- 
worth. 

"And  such  a  horsewoman!"  interrupted  the 
lover.  "  She  can  manage  any  one  of  Aston's 
hunters  better  than  his  rough  rider.  Her  brother 
often  prophesies  she  will  break  her  neck." 

"  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul—"  repeated  the  old 
man  testily.  But  fortunately  his  son  was  incapable 
of  listening  just  then;  and  Mr.  Maxworth's  wine- 
glass was  alone  privy  to  the  rash  expression  of 
his  wishes  concerning  Lord  Boscawen's  youngest 
daughter. 

"  My  dear  father,"  persisted  the  young  enthu- 
siast, "  if  you  could  but  see  Lady  Emma  Aston, 
believe  me  you  would  be  enchanted  with  her ! " 

"By  her — by  her — Edward;  learn  to  express 
yourself  more  accurately.  JVith  implies  recipro- 
city; — you  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  this  fox- 
hunting sylph  of  yours  would  be  enchanted  with 
me." 

"  I  sincerely  wish  there  were  reciprocity  in  the 
case,"  said   Edward   Maxworth  in   a  lower  tone, 
willing  to  propitiate  his  father  by  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  his  idiomatic  whims,  "  I  sincerely  wish 
.  you  might  like  her  as  much  as  I  do." 
N  2 
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"  You  sincerely  wish  I  may  like  her !  *'  ex- 
claimed his  father  peevishly.  ''  The  conditional 
mood  is " 

"  Nay,  dear  Sir,  my  mood  is  absolutely  un-con~ 
ditional ! "  cried  the  young  man,  "  my  attachment 
to  Lady  Emma  Aston  is  preter-pluperfect." 

"  And  my  dissatisfaction  imperative,"  growled 
his  father,  pushing  back  the  empty  glass  till  it  fell 
into  a  dessert  plate  full  of  cherry  stones,  the  stalks 
of  which  poor  Edward,  in  nervous  abstraction,  had 
been  tying  into  true  lover's  knots. 

"  It  is  very  strange,  Edward,  that  you  should 
not  have  opened  on  this  subject  to  me  before  ?" — 

"  You  never  pushed  your  inquiries  so  closely. 
It  is  very  difficult,  my  dear  father,  to  commence  a 
discussion  of  such  a  nature." 

<'  I  wish  it  had  been  more  difficult  to  com- 
mence a  connexion  of  such  a  nature.  I  have  al- 
ways told  you,  and  1  tell  you  again,  that  there  is 
something  unnatural  in  friendships  and  attachments 
involving  disparity  of  condition.  You  may  pro- 
duce greengages  from  a  sloe  bush,  but  in  process 
of  time,  the  black-thorn  brings  forth  its  original 
fruit.  You  may  persuade  Lady  Emma  Aston  to 
a  temporary  adoption  of  the  habits  of  a  banker's 
wife;  but  you  will  find  her  recur  at  last  to  all  the 
pomps  and- vanities  of  Boscawen  Castle." 

"  Had  I  but  the  precious  opportunity  of  mak- 
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mg  such  an  experiment,  I  would  convince  you, 
Sir,  that  your  iHustration  is  fallacious." 

"  You  would  convince  me  very  much  against 
my  will.  It  would  destroy  all  the  comfort  of  my 
old  age,  to  find  a  flimsy  fiddle-faddle  woman  of 
fashion  stuck  up  like  a  doll  by  my  fireside,  to  sneer 
at  the  habits  of  my  house,  and  deride  a  condition 
of  life  whose  respectability  is  beyond  her  power  of 
comprehension." 

*'  General  rules.  Sir,  are  best  illustrated  by  the 
exception.  Do  not  decide  on  the  qualities  of 
Lady  Emma  till  you  have  ascertained  v/hether  she 
belong  to  the  few  or  the  many.  It  is  a  favourite 
theory  of  youi^s  that  clergymen's  daughters  are 
always  self-sufficient;  induced  by  being  the  pride 
of  the  parish  to  fancy  themselves  the  pride  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  my  modier.  Sir, — my  mother,  you 
know,  is  a  clergyman's  daughter ; — and  I  think  you 
will  allow — " 

"  Well,  well,  well !"  cried  old  Maxworth,  ever 
ready  to  soften  at  the  name  of  the  best  of  wives  ; 
"  don't  let  us  talk  further  on  a  subject  likely  to 
provoke  dissension  between  us.  All  I  ask,  Ned, 
is  that  you  will  not  be  precipitate.  '  Let  conceal- 
ment, like  the  worm  in  the  bud,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.' 
Be  in  love,  if  you  must,  but  make  none,  till  I  have 
prosecuted  further  inquiries  respecting  the  family." 

"  And  should  the  result  be  favourable  ?'*' 
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"  We  will  then  enter  on  the  chapter  of  finance ; 
rely  upon  it  I  will  not  wantonly  deprive  you  of  the 
honour  of  being  refused  by  an  EarPs  daughter.'' 
"  My  dear  father!" 

"  And  in  return  for  this  forbearance,  allow  me 
to  request  that  you  will  not  fill  my  little  Emily's 
head  with  the  same  nonsense  that  possesses  your 
own.  It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  see  her  united 
to  the  son  of  our  neighbour  at  Elm  Place." 
"  To  Joseph  Smith — that  stupid  hound  !" 
"  A  young  man  who  is  making  his  way  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  city,  and  who 
has  been  her  playmate  from  childhood." 

"  Had  I  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
such  a  scheme,  I  should  have  been  more  cautious 
in  admitting  Lord  Aston's  visits  here;  for  I  have 
every  reason  (except  their  own  acknowledgment) 
to  believe  that  a  strong  attachment  exists  between 
my  friend  and  my  sister." 

"  By  Jupiter,  this  is  too  much!"  cried  the  old 
man,  rising  from  his  chair  and  preparing  to  leave 
the  room.  "  Is  every  wish  of  my  heart — every 
hope, — every  project  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  I  have  been  toiUng  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  blind  obstinacy  of  a  boy 
and  girl,  tickled  by  the  vanities  of  a  title  and — " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  father ! "  cried  young 
Maxworth;  "do  not  judge  us  so   ungenerously 
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and  so  unfairly.  Be  not  too  hasty  in  your  con- 
demnation. And  if  after  a  candid  inquiry  into 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  Aston  family,  you 
do  not  retract  the  judgment  you  have  formed,  I 
pledge  you  my  sister's  word  and  my  own,  that  the 
bent  of  our  inclination  shall  never  induce  us  to 
afflict  your  declining  years  by  filial  rebellion." 

Old  Maxworth,  although  an  opinionative,  was 
a  very  estimable  man  ;  prouder  of  the  obscurity  of 
his  origin  than  the  houses  of  De  Courcy  or  Mont- 
morency of  the  lustre  of  theirs ;  and  looking  for- 
ward to  become  an  ancestor  himself  as  eagerly 
as  most  men  revert  to  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
genitors. "  It  is  my  glory  to  flourish  as  an  acorn 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  instead  of  as  the  wind-shaken 
thing  on  its  uttermost  branch,"  was  the  favourite 
vaunt  of  his  pride.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
had  some  little  excuse  for  standing  high  in  his  own 
estimation.  Having  begun  life  with  half  a  crown, 
he  was  prepared  to  end  it  with  half  a  million  ;  and 
redounding  in  good  works  as  well  as  good  securi- 
ties, rich  in  private  virtues  as  well  as  in  the  public 
funds,  no  man  had  a  disingenuous  word  or  disho- 
nourable action  to  lay  to  his  account.  Satan  the 
serpent, — who  tempted  Job  with  poverty,  and  Sir 
Balaam  with  riches — had  united  these  two  favourite 
tests  for  the  assay  of  Edward  Maxworth,  and 
proved  him  sterling  metal. 
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It  may  be  inferred  that  the  abilities  which 
sufficed  to  raise  him  to  prosperity  and  honour,  were 
of  a  sound  and  available  order.  Genius,  like  the 
lark,  is  apt  to  despise  its  nest  upon  tlie  earth,  and 
waste  its  time  in  fluttering  and  quavering  among 
the  clouds ;  but  common  sense  is  the  humbler 
fowl  which  picks  up  the  barley  corns,  and  crows 
and  fattens  at  leisure. 

Individuals  who  have  been  the  sole  authors  of 
their  own  prosperity,  are  not  apt  to  undervalue  the 
success  of  the  work.  Mr.  Maxworth  had  too  much 
sagacity,  indeed,  to  be  purse-proud,  too  much 
warmth  of  heart  to  be  a  niggard  ;  but  he  knew  the 
exact  value  of  a  guinea,  and  was  anxious  that  not 
one  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  appertaining  to 
the  house  of  Maxworth  and  Son,  should  be  squan- 
dered on  idle  purposes ;  he  trusted  that,  by  pru- 
dent management,  it  might  be  made  to  purchase 
to  the  last  farthing  half  a  millionsworth  of  hap- 
piness for  his  family.  In  this  world  of  vulgar 
fractions,  people  are  seldom  opulent  enough  to 
deliberate  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence.  En- 
grossed by  the  perplexing  balance  of  their  annual 
expenditure,  they  dare  not  extend  their  views  to 
the  wholesale  commerce  of  life.  The  diversion 
of  a  foreign  tour,  the  rapture  of  an  evening's  fete, 
the  gratification  of  securing  a  beautiful  pictui-e, 
may  be  within  reach  of  many  a  purse  ;  but  it  is  only 
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a  man  unincumbered  with  Castles  and  Parks,  with 
family  connexions  to  be  kept  up  and  family  pride 
to  require  incessant  regilding,  who  can  speculate 
on  the  sort  of  destiny  he  chooses  to  buy  for  his 
children. 

A  man  in  the  position  of  the  elder  Maxworth 
might,  in  truth,  have  pitched  his  tents  by  whichever 
stream  of  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  happened 
to  suit  his  inclination.  But  though  courted  as  a 
friend  and  guest  among  the  lords  and  ladies  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  the  bond  of  their 
pecuniary  interests,  this  gentleman  of  God's  crea- 
tion avowed  himself  too  proud  to  cultivate  much 
sympathy  with  the  aristocratic  circles  eager  to 
make  him  their  own.  "  1  am  their  equal,"  thought 
he,  for  he  was  not  much  of  a  talker — "  on  all 
grounds  but  one ;— but  that  one  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. They  form  the  apex  of  the  pyramid ;  /, 
its  basis.  We  cannot  look  upon  things  in  the 
same  perspective ;  and  like  the  knights  regarding 
the  shield  of  gold  and  silver  from  different  points 
of  view,  our  opinions  must  ever  be  at  variance.  I 
do  not  w^ant  to  lead  a  life  of  contention  and  ar* 
gument.  I  do  not  wish  to  strain  my  neck,  like  a 
star-gazer,  by  looking  upwards  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days.     I  have  been  climbing  and  climbing 

from  my  boyhood : — it  is  time   to  stand  still  and 
enjoy  myself." 

n5 
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To  be  sure  the  point  of  eminence  already  at- 
tained, might  have  sufficed  a  more  ambitious  man ; 
and  the  field  of  enjoyment  already  secured,  a 
greater  voluptuary.  A  handsome  tovv^n  house, — a 
comfortable  country  seat;  a  wife,  chosen  by  his 
heart's  best  liking;  and  three  children,  bestowed 
by  the  especial  favour  of  Providence;  a  reputa- 
tion  for   unblemished  integrity — the  esteem  of  his 

equals,  the  deference  of   his  inferiors he  had 

every  thing  that  could  content  a  reasonable  man  ! 

But  an  epoch  of  Maxworth's  life  was  now  arrived, 
which  drew  more  largely  upon  his  fund  of  patience, 
than  any  of  the  sixty  years  of  pains-taking  industry 
through  which  he  had  plodded.  He  found  it  a 
very  different  thing  to  exercise  his  calculations  on 
the  percentage  of  a  loan  or  the  premium  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  and  on  the  passions  and  impulses 
of  two  fine  young  men  rising  twenty-five, — and 
the  predilection  of  a  very  lovely  girl,  whose  wooers, 
or  the  wooers  of  whose  fifty  thousand  pounds,  were 
as  plenty  as  blackberries.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  his  own  moderation,  or  the  excess  of 
his  philosophy,  he  soon  discovered  there  was  no 
patent  process  by  which  it  could  be  made  available 
in  the  refrigeration  of  the  warm  hearts  and  hot 
heads  of  a  younger  generation.  It  might  be  easy 
enough  to  determine  in  what  shire  he  would  pur- 
chase his  estate,  or  from  what  silversmith  select 
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his  service  of  plate ;  but  to  decide  in  what  family 
his  son  should  choose  a  wife,  or  in  what  state  of 
life  his  Emily  would  find  her  husband,  was  quite 
another  affair. 

In  the  course  of  their  public  school  and  college 
days,  young  men  necessarily  form  acquaintances 
independent  of  the  connections  of  their  parents ; 
and  on  Edward's  return  from  Christchurch,  his 
father  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  observing  that 
his  friendships  were  chiefly  entangled  with*  Lord 
Johns  and  Lord  Henrys,  Sir  Williams  and 
Honourable  Roberts.  It  was  no  peculiar  bent  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  future  banker  which 
originated  these  aristocratic  intimacies ;  but  as  pure 
and  precious  amber  will  attract  straws  and  other 
light  substances,  a  youngster  with  a  large  allowance 
and  small  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  very  apt  to 
draw  together  the  light  substances  of  human  growth. 
Young  Maxworth  had  been  voted  "a  devilish  orood 
fellow,"  by  all  the  devilish  bad  fellows  of  his  col- 
lege, in  honour  of  his  hunters,  his  meerschaums, 
and  his  thoughtless  generosity;  and  during  his 
vacations,  it  grieved  his  father  to  the  soul  to  learn 
from  his  own  gentle  consort,  how  many  coroneted 
cabriolets  attended  the  morning  levee  of  his  son 
in  Cavendish  Square,  some  hours  after  his  own 
departure  for  the  city.  Not  that  old  Maxworth 
was  a  democrat,  or  a  decrier  of  nobility  :  he  would 
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as  soon  have  thought  of  inveighing  against  the* 
flavour  of  pine-apple  because  it  happened  to  war 
with  his  own  digestion,  as  against  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  because  he  wished  to  evade  its 
alliance.  His  principles  even  forbad  him  to 
require  the  surrender  of  Edward's  preferences^ 
although  his  prejudices  respecting  their  influ- 
ence filled  him  with  consternation  ;  and  being  well 
aware  that  the  transition  from  friendship  for  a 
Lord  Thomas  to  love  for  a  Lady  Maria,  is  fatally 
easy,  he  now  began  to  contemplate  with  alarm 
and  bitterness  the  future  destinies  of  his  children. 
Dreading  lest  his  Emily  should  be  made  the  golden 
prey  of  some  patrician  spendthrift,  and  the  tranquil-^ 
lity  of  Valleyfield  Park  be  invaded  by  some 
fashionable  Ladyship  or  Right  Honourable  co- 
quette, he  applied  to  Mrs.  Maxworth,  as  was  his  use 
and  wont,  for  sympathy  in  his  distress ;  and  grew 
doubly  vexed  on  finding  that  he  could  evoke  no 
terrors  in  her  mind. 

"  Edward  is  a  reasonable  young  man,"  was  the 
mother's  fond  reply ;  "  Emily  is  neither  rash  nor 
headstrong.  I  see  no  cause  to  fear  they  should  be 
marked  out  as  dupes." 

"I  should  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  both,  if  at 
theii'  age  I  thought  them  on  their  guard  against 
the  roguery  of  mankind,"  said  her  husband  with 
indignation.      "  No,   no  !    my  dear ;  we  must  be 
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on  the  alert  in  their  defence.  We  have  hitherto 
lived  too  much  for  each  other ;  let  ns  now  live  for 
our  children,  collect  a  little  society  around  us,  and 
make  the  house  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  toge- 
ther the  young  and  gay.  We  must  afford  them 
at  least  the  opportunity  of  forming  alliances  satis- 
factory to  our  feelinojs.  Dick  is  safe  enousfh :  no 
one  will  lay  violent  hands  on  a  younger  brother, 
a  mere  Cornet  of  Lancers  : — but  we  must  be  on  the 
watch  for  Edward  and  Emily." 

But  alas  !  poor  Maxworth  was  only  labouring 
for  the  increase  of  his  perplexities.  The  fame  of 
his  excellent  dinners  and  charming  balls,  if  they 
served  to  augment  his  popularity  with  his  Surrey 
neighbours  and  his  own  class  of  society — (the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  which  in  our  own  country 
has  raised  a  standard  rivalling  or  surpassing  that 
of  birth  in  the  cultivation  of  the  refinements  of 
life,)  it  did  not  fail  to  attract  to  his  house  squadrons 
of  those  noble  triflers  who,  like  bees,  swarm  so 
readily  at  the  jangle  of  a  stew-pan  ;  and  to  extend 
the  importance  of  his  son  and  heir  in  that  magic 
circle,  from  whence  he  was  as  anxious  to  exclude 
him  as  though  it  were  traced  in  the  Wolfsthal  for 
Der  Freischutz. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Nothing  's  so  perverse  in  nature 
As  a  profound  opinionator. 

Butler. 


It  was  natural  that  a  man  having  had  his  own 
way  for  sixty  years,  and  proved  that  way  a  good 
one,  should  be  inclined  to  value  his  own  opinions ; 
and  it  was  excusable  that  a  man  having  passed  so 
large  a  portion  of  those  sixty  years  in  a  compting 
house,  could  be  somewhat  to  seek  in  the  economy 
of  his  social  system.  Mr.  Maxworth  was  one  of 
the  first  commercial  men  of  his  day;  his  judg- 
ment was  invaluable  on  finance  committees,  and 
unimpugnable  at  Lloyd's.  Even  his  theories  of 
human  nature,  his  notions  concerning  men  and 
women,  were  accurate  enough.  But  the  crude 
material  of  men  and  women  does  not  constitute 
the  circles  on  which  he  was  called  to  decide. 
Those    factitious    animals,   fine   ladies    and    fine 
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gentlemen,  form  a  distinct  and  anomalous  class, 
and  unreducible  to  common  rules,  and  possessing 
a  thousand  qualities  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Unfortunately,  old  Maxworth  scorned  to  have 
recourse  to  a  microscope ;  and  still  more  unfor- 
tunately, there  stood,  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
Valleyfield  Park,  a  handsome  villa  called  Ryesburn ; 
the  property  of  a  family  named  Parkyns,  deriving, 
like  the  Maxworths,  its  opulence  from  mercantile 
pursuits, — as  low  in  its  origin,  but  less  lofty  in  its 
acquisitions.  The  father  of  Mr.  Parkyns  had 
emerged  from  one  of  those  narrow  lanes  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  modern  alchemy  trans- 
mutes copper  currency  into  gold;  but  the  little 
man  himself,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  a  tall 
spinster  whose  soul  was  "  above  buttons,"  and  who 
had  been  born  and  educated  so  near  the  west  end 
of  the  town  as  Hatton  Garden,  retired  early  in 
life  to  the  imaginary  dignities  of  landed-proprietor- 
ship,— by  the  purchase  of  an  estate  of  some  fifty 
acres,  within  view  of  Box  Hill.  Mrs.  Parkyns, 
whose  sphere  of  gentility  was  more  bounded 
than  she  was  aware  of,  now  fancied  liim  as  tho- 
roughly the  country  gentleman,  as  any  agrarian 
magnat  of  the  three  ridings  of  the  county  of 
York ;  and  there  was  a  tinge  of  vulgar  dash  in  her 
mode  of  spending  his  three  thousand  per  annum, 
which    raised   her,    in   her   own   conceit,    into   a 
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woman  of  fashion.  The  neighbourhood  afforded 
no  gigantic  standard  calculated  to  reveal  her  real 
insignificance ;— no  Belvoir  Castle,  no  Middleton, 
no  Trenthanij  no  Chatsworth.  Mrs.  Parkyns  knew 
herself  to  be  some  hundreds  a-year  better  than 
Stoke  Hill,  or  Elm  Place,  or  Reddington  Lodge ; 
and  even  when  Mr.  Maxworth  of  Cavendish  Square 
purchased  the  half-ruined  territory  of  Valleyfield 
Park,  and  built,  and  planted,  and  cultivated  it 
into  a  paradise,  she  still  maintained  her  right  of 
walking  first  out  of  the  Lympsfield  ball-room,  and 
playing  the  lady-paramount  in  the  Lympsfield  race- 
stand.  She  saw  that  Mrs.  Maxworth  was  too  diffi- 
dent to  dispute  these  honours  of  prccedence,  with- 
out suspecting  that  she  was  too  wise  to  consider 
them  worth  contention. 

But  the  lady  of  Ryesburn,  by  whatever  bravado 
she  might  disguise  her  recognition  of  the  fact,  now 
regarded  the  balance  of  power  of  the  county  as 
completely  destroyed.  A  new  kingdom  was  erected 
to  her  very  beard;  and  never  was  promoted 
Elector  more  detested  by  his  brother  sovereigns, 
than  the  lady  whose  set  of  bays  beguiled  all  the 
notice  of  the  High-street  of  Lympsfield  from  the 
Ryesburn  chariot,  with  its  humble  pair  of  iron 
grays.  Mrs.  Parkyns  had  at  least  the  comfort  of 
despising  her  wealthier  neighbour  as  much  as  she 
disliked  her.     She  saw  that  Mrs.  Maxworth's  mild 
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disposition  placed  her  under  the  whole  and  sole 
control  of  her  husband ;  while  little  Parkyns  did 
not  care  to  call  his  own  (not  his  soul,  for  he  had 
none,)  but  his  "  goods,  his  chattels,  hi  ox,  his 
ass,  his  any  thing.'*  He  was  generally  apostro- 
phized as  "  poor  Parkyns"  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  as  the  adjective  certainly  bore 
no  reference  to  his  temporal  state,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  regarded  his  conjugal  sub- 
jection. 

Mrs.  Parkyns,  meanwhile,  was  too  profound  a 
politician  to  dream  of  declaring  war  against  the 
great  power  which  had  arisen  on  her  frontier* 
She  saw  that  she  had  every  thing  to  gain  by  a 
close  alliance  with  Valleyfield;  and  finding  its  mis- 
tress completely  indifferent  to  her  encroachments, 
addressed  her  whole  skill  (and  it  was  not  incon- 
siderable) to  the  propitiation  of  old  Maxworth. 
He  was  very  little  in  the  country, — only  from  a  late 
Saturday's  dinner  to  an  early  Monday's  break- 
fast ;  and  it  was  easy  enough,  during  those  six 
and  thirty  hours,  to  flatter  and  listen  him  into 
a  belief  that  poor  Parkyns's  handsome  wife  was 
a  very  sensible  woman ;  and  that  it  was  only  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  her  family  which 
compelled  her  to  hold  the  reins  over  the  head  of 
her  yea-nay  husband.  He  recognized  something 
of  a   kindred  spirit  in  the  woman  who  did  not 
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shrink  from  the  labour  of  leffislatinof  her  bailiff's 
accounts,  who  felt  so  much  interest  concerning 
the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  and  who  was  so  politely 
attentive  when,  in  the  fulness  of  Port  wine  and 
prose,  he  favoured  her  after  dinner  with  details 
of  the  new  taxes  proposed  by  Ministers  to  be 
snarled  down  by  the  Opposition.  Whenever  he 
enlarged  on  the  superiority  of  mind  and  breeding 
of  their  Ryesburn  neighbour,  Mrs.  Maxworth 
good-naturedly  chimed  in  with  his  plaudits.  Unapt 
to  think  or  speak  ill  of  any  one,  she  was  in  all  sin- 
cerity inclined  to  admire  a  woman  of  so  much 
domestic  regularity,  who  gave  away  so  many 
blankets  and  gallons  of  soup  at  Christmas. 

Maxworth,  however,  was  only  right  in  espying 
similitude  of  character  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Parkyns,  inasmuch  as  both  were  profoundly 
opinionated — a  common  result  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. The  banker  had  contrived  to  spin  half 
a  million  out  of  his  own  judgment,  and  valued  it 
accordingly.  The  lady-paramount  had  contrived 
to  make  her  husband  her  slave,  without  making 
him  her  enemy,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  her  neigh- 
bourliood,  without  stimulating  an  adverse  faction 
to  rise  against  her  tyranny.  She  had  good  right 
to  consider  herself  a  Metternich  in  petticoats  ! 

But  here  all  resemblance  ceased.  Maxworth  had 
none  of  her  ostentation, — none  of  her  vainglorious- 
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ness, — none  of  her  lust  of  the  distinctions  of  life. 
While  he  was  prouder  of  being  Edward  Maxworth 
of  Token-house  Yard,  than  a  Duke  of  his  yard 
of  blue  ribbon,  Mrs.  Parkyns  would  have  gone 
barefoot  to  Jerusalem  to  procure  even  so  small  a 
dignity  as  a  Baronetcy  for  her  loving  Lilliputian  ; 
and  already  existed  but  in  the  hope  of  forming 
high  alliances  for  her  children.  Like  a  laundry- 
maid  going  to  a  new  place,  she  entertained  a  no- 
tion that  we  come  into  the  world  "  to  better  our- 
selves." She  had  bettered  herself;  for  without 
fortune  or  connexion,  she  had  been  promoted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  three  thoiLsand  a-year  and  what 
she  considered  an  estate ;  and  she  now  formed  a 
resolute  determination  that  Valleyfield  and  its  heir- 
apparent  should  become  the  portion  of  her  daugh- 
ter Grace, — and  some  "  King's  daughter  of  Hun- 
gary,"— some  Lady  Clarinda  with  a  Mincing-lane 
dowry, — the  bride  of  her  only  son.  Small  as  Mr. 
Parkyns  was,  he  had  been  thought  a  very  great 
match  for  her ;  but  young  Maxworth,  with  his 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  probability  of  a 
peerage  (in  some  of  those  ministerial  exigences 
when  coronets  are  to  be  had  bargains)  was  no 
more  than  due  to  the  claims  of  the  accomplished 
divinity  into  which,  from  her  leading-strings,  she 
had  been  moulding  her  daughter. 

An  excellent   tactician,   it  was  her  custom   to 
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retire  from  her  residence  in  Hertford  Street  to  hel* 
residence  in  Surrey,  about  Easter;  for  although  her 
little  twinkle  of  diamonds  and  demi-semi  air  of 
fashion,  enabled  her  to  make  a  very  tolerable  show 
at  the  earlier  entertainments  of  the  season,  (when 
Ladyships  are  obliged  to  fill  their  rooms  with  the 
minnows  of  their  Tritonic  reign)  she  had  not  the 
appliances  and  means  to  shine  in  that  mighty  strife 
of  splendours,  that  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
which  produces  an  epidemic  of  laughing  madness 
ill  the  West  End,  from  Easter  till  the  dog  days. 
This  dignified  retreat  was  naturally  attributed  by 
the  right  minded  Maxworth  to  her  predilection 
for  the  violets  and  daffodils  of  r'yesburn,  com- 
bined with  her  maternal  anxieties  for  the  progress 
of  little  Grace's  education.  Mrs.  Maxworth  often 
amazed  her  husband,  and  herself  too,  by  describ- 
ing the  prodigious  accomplishments  of  their  Emily's 
youthful  friend  and  rival.  Grace  Parkyns  could 
clatter  through  Kalkbrenner's  sonatas,  while  Miss 
Maxworth  could  scarcely  manage  a  Scottish  ballad ; 
— Grace  Parkyns  was  mistress  of  the  whole  art  of 
perspective,  while  her  friend  could  scarcely  fill  out 
the  sketch  of  a  bunch  of  honeysuckles.  But  what 
could  be  expected  from  the  pupils  of  two  mothers 
so  opposite  in  their  qualities  as  the  ladies  of  Ryes- 
burn  and  Valley  field  ? — the  former  intent  only  to 
embellish  the  surface  of  things ;  the  latter  caring 
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only  for  the  cultivation  of  that  within  which  passeth 
show,  whose  price  is  "  above  rubies/' 

As  the  two  girls  gi'ew  to  womanhood,  no  mi- 
nister on  the  eve  of  opening  an  untoward  session 
— no  manager  of  a  patent  theatre,  guarding  the 
secrets  of  his  forthcoming  pantomime — was  ever 
half  so  careful  in  the  maintenance  of  the  mystery, 
as  was  Mrs.  Parkyns  in  the  seclusion  of  her  Cy- 
nosure. The  school-room  of  Ryesburn  was  as 
religiously  secured  from  the  intrusion  of  steps 
profane,  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta ;  and  she  seemed 
to  apprehend  that  the  mere  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  singing, 
dancing,  harp,  piano,  guitar,  sketching,  and  minia- 
ture masters,  under  whose  inflictions  poor  Grace 
endured  protracted  martyrdom  during  her  winter 
in  London,  would  enable  Mrs.  Maxw^orth  to  fore- 
stal  all  her  stagetricks,  and  Emily  to  rival  all  her 
friend's  attractions.  She  sometimes  hinted  that 
the  sub-dragon  who  watched  over  Miss  Parky ns's 
morals,  carriage,  and  syntax,  was  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  or 
astronomy,  or  natural  philosophy,  to  her  pupil ; 
but  so  carefully  did  she  guard  the  titles  of  Grace's 
school-books  from  the  knowledge  of  her  good 
neighbour  at  Valleyfield,  that  Mrs.  Maxworth  was 
induced  to  fancy  the  female  Crichton  about  to 
illuminate  the  coteries  of  Stoke  Hal],  Elm  Place, 
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and  Reddington  Lodge,  must  have  been  instructed 
in  all  these  arts  and  sciences  after  the  method  of 
the  Abbe  Sicard,— by  signs  and  symbols. 

Yet  somehow  or  other  it  never  entered  Mrs. 
Maxworth's  head  to  entertain  any  jealousy  on  the 
subject,  either  for  her  daughter's  sake  or  her  own. 
Emily  was  every  thing  that  is  good  and  gracious, 
but  she  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  wonder.  Her 
smile  served  to  announce  the  benignity  of  a  dis- 
position 

■     Without  one  jarring  atom  formed  ; 

nor  from  her  earliest  childhood  had  it  ever  ap- 
peared to  her  among  the  possibilities  of  things,  to 
infringe  a  command  of  those  indulgent  parents 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly  from  instinct, — so  re- 
verently from  principle.  Gay  and  innocent  as  a 
bird, — her  song  was  nature's  song — the  outpouring 
of  feeling  and  truth,  while  her  pencil  delighted 
in  the  transcript  of  every  object  adorning  the 
earth  with  beauty.  Speaking  her  own  language 
with  elegance  and  precision,  and  French  as  her 
own,  she  was  far  from  qualified,  like  the  Ryesburn 
beauty,  to  act  as  "  dragoman  to  Babel  ;"  but  the 
graceful  liveliness  of  mind  which  imparted  so  varied 
a  flow  to  her  conversation  in  the  circle  of  her 
cheerful  home,  was  worth  more  than  all  the  ologies 
Macadamized   to   vulgar    comprehension    by   the 
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"  Conversations"  of  Mrs.  Marcet.  All  the  servants 
loved  Miss  Emily,  —  all  the  village  loved  Miss 
Emily, — all  the  family  loved  Miss  Emily.  Mrs. 
Maxworth's  country  cousins,  Mr.  Maxworth's 
poor  relations, — all  were  as  fond  of  her  and  as 
proud  of  her,  as  the  mother  to  whose  eyes  she 
was  dear  as  the  light  of  Heaven,  In  dwelling  on 
her  perfections  (and  as  they  are  so  manifold  that 
we  have  judged  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  a 
sweet  face  and  graceful  figure  among  the  number) 
we  are  of  her  father's  opinion,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  sad  pity  had  she  been  destined  to  pay  the 
debts  of  any  Lord  Thomas  in  the  land. 

The  damsel  purporting  to  play  Queen  Ehzabeth 
to  Emily  Maxworth's  Mary,  and  throw  her  modest 
beauties  into  the  shade,  presented  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  these  insignificancles.  Her  acquire- 
ments needed  no  puff  collusive  from  Mrs.  Parkyns. 
She  was  in  truth  an  admirable  artist,  in  all  the 
nine  departments  of  the  daughters  of  Memory; — 
as  true  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  drawing, 
playing,  dancing,  and  "  speaking  parrot,"  as  though 
the  wheels  of  the  automaton  had  been  framed  by 
Malzel,  or  the  mighty  author  of  the  wooden  chess- 
player ! 

The  night  of  the  momentousChristmas  ball  des- 
tined to  unite  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Lympsfield 
all  the  secondary  stars  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
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and  the  new  glory  of  its  planetary  system, 
snowed  at  length  upon  the  earth.  Across  the 
whistling  heath,  and  in  defiance  of  snow-drifts 
which  might  have  buried  a  Paddington  Omnibus, 
Elm  Place  sent  forth  its  clan  of  Smiths,  Redding- 
ton  Lodge  its  horde  of  Clarkes,  and  the  town  of 
Guildford  a  whole  squadron  of  Light  Dragoons 
to  decide  on  the  Roxana  and  Statira — the  Grace 
and  Emily  of  the  night.  Mrs.  Parkyns  was  in  her 
glory: — the  dress  of  her  dtbutante  was  genuine 
Parisian ;  and  a  French  hair-dresser  had  been 
smuggled  down  from  town  to  preside  over  the 
arrangement  of  her  curls.  Not  a  fault  was  to  be 
detected  even  by  the  most  critical  eye ; — nor  did 
the  Journal  des  Modes  ever  produce  any  thing 
more  elaborately  elegant. 

"  Was  ever  thing  so  pretty  made  to  stand?" 
whispered  one  of  the  Light  Dragoons,  as  with 
mincing  steps  she  followed  her  fine  lady-mother, 
who  was  sidling  like  a  peacock  in  its  plumes  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  room.  Even  Mrs.  Max- 
worth,  albeit  no  admirer  of  frippery,  rose  cordially 
to  welcome  her  young  friend,  and  to  whisper  a 
word  of  admiration  to  the  triumphant  mother. 
But  of  all  the  events  of  the  night,  nothing  so 
strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  the  Lympsfield 
worthies,  old  and  young,  —  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable,—Clarks  and  Smiths, — as  the  beaming 
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smile  with  which  Emily  Maxworth  came  forward 
from  a  bench  in  the  back  ground,  where  she 
had  been  listening  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith's  rheu- 
matic anecdotes,  to  shake  hands  with  the  divinity 
in  pink  and  silver  who  so  completely  eclipsed 
her  own  white  crape.  Miss  Parkyns,  in  the 
course  of  three  silent  quadrilles  with  the  young 
Maxworths  and  an  honourable  Light-Dragoon 
Captain,  executed  some  hattemens  that  might 
have  encreased  the  fame  of  Brugnoh ;  while 
Miss  Maxworth,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  with 
Elm  Placemen,  Stoke  Parkites,  and  Smiths  of 
every  Christian  variety,  exercised  her  skill  in 
nothing  but  a  kindly  spirit  of  forbearance  towards 
their  awkwardness.  Her  smile  was  however  so 
sweet,  and  her  eye  so  animated,  that  no  one  had 
leisure  to  play  the  critic  on  her  dancing. 

Notwithstanding  the  palm  universally  conceded 
to  the  young  lady  of  Ryesburn  on  occasion  of  this 
important  d'thut^  two  unpleasing  facts  became  ap- 
parent to  Mrs.  Parkyns  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  She  perceived  that  young  Maxworth, 
who  had  hastened  from  Oxford  to  do  honour  to 
the  Town  Hall  of  Lympsfield,  and  open  the  ball 
with  her  daughter,  had  danced  twice  with  Miss 
Fanny  Clarke  of  Reddington,  and  twice  with  Miss 
Clara  Green  of  Stoke,  without  making  the  smallest 
advance  towards  a  second  quadrille  with  Miss  Par- 

VOL.    III.  o 
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kyns  of  Ryesburn  ! — And  still  worse  that  her  own 
son,  her  elegant  Mortimer,  her  future  hero  of  Al- 
mack's,  her  projected  suitor  of  Lady  Elizabeths  and 
Lady  Marys,  had  remained  as  obstinately  attached 
to  the  side  of  Emily  Maxworth  as  if  she  had  been 
daughter  to  an  Earl !  —  This  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all.  Resolved  as  she  was  to  unite  her  own 
Grace  with  the  heir  of  Valleyfield,  she  could  by  no 
means  spare  to  Miss  Maxworth  more  than  twenty, 
or  five  and  twenty,  of  her  father's  thousands; — 
and  what  would  twenty  thousand  pounds  do  for 
her  son  ? — In  forming  such  a  connexion,  the  young 
man  would  sink  himself  into  obscurity  fur  life; — 
would  condemn  himself  to  be  as  insignificant  as  his 
father  before  him.  A  banker's  daughter  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ! — A  mere  Mr.  Parkyns 
of  Ryesburn  House  really  was  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  venture  on  such  derogation; — it 
would  annihilate  him  at  once. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  Valentine's  day, 
"  poor  Parkyns,"  junior,  found  himself  on  the 
road  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  to  pass  a  year  in  the 
study  of  the  German  language.  It  is  true  his 
name  was  already  down  for  a  Cornetcy  in  the  Life 
Guards ;  and  how  was  he  ever  to  do  honour  to  his 
profession,  distinguish  himself  as  a  smoker  of  fashion, 
without  having  accomplished  himself  in  that  black- 
est of  the  black  arts,  with  the  Rhine  interposed  be- 
twixt Great  Britain  and  his  nobility? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books 


Cowley. 


Having  already  admitted  Mr.  Maxworth's 
tendency  to  become  a  dupe  to  the  plausibility  of 
"poor  Parkyns's"  wife,  nothing  will  appear  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  feel  eager  to  promote 
an  attachment  between  his  son  and  the  daughter 
educated  under  her  auspices.  For  fifteen  years, 
he  had  never  been  down  to  Valleyfield  without 
hearing  some  new  trait  of  her  maternal  watchful- 
ness. He  looked  upon  the  sphere  of  the  Ryes- 
burn  family  as  his  own,  and  as  that,  of  all  others, 
most  fertile  in  domestic  virtues.  Grace  had  been 
brought  up  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  could  have 
contracted  none  of  the  flashy  worldliness  of  the 
fair  of  May  Fair ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
just  the  girl  to  render  Valleyfield  an  Eden,  and 
Park  Lane  a  Paradise,  to  his  reserved  and  sober 
Edward.  The  march  of  intellect  had  gone  rather 
hard  with  both  of  them ;  but  so  long  as  the  error 
o  2 
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was  shared  between  them,  it  was  not  likely  to  render 
either  husband  or  wife  less  satisfied  with  the  other. 

It  may  be  observed  that  we  have  at  present 
spoken  only  incidentally  of  Richard  Maxworth ; 
but  the  omission  has  not  been  one  of  negligence. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  younger  son— a  de- 
trimental, —  nay  !  so  flagrant  a  sample  of  detri- 
mentality,  as  the  junior  branch  of  a  mercantile 
family, — without  fashion,  without  ministerial  inte- 
rest, without  name,  fame,  or  credit  of  any  kind 
beyond  the  pauperism  of  five  hundred  a-year 
vouchsafed  him  by  his  father — has  no  title  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  He  was  as  yet  a  mere 
cornet  in  a  lancer  regiment,  unhonoured  by  vices 
or  follies  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  entitle  him  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  world,  or  the  insults  of  the 
newspapers.  His  own  family  valued  him  as 
an  amiable,  unassuming,  ingratiating,  warm- 
hearted creature ;  and  regretted  only  that  he  was 
endowed  with  too  much  sensibility  to  pass  in  com- 
fort through  the  thorny  ways  of  the  world. 

Those  ways  would,  perhaps,  be  less  peevishly  re- 
viled by  the  pilgrims  of  the  earth,  were  all  our  des- 
tinies appointed  after  the  golden  model  of  the 
Maxworths.  Whenever  Mrs.  Parkyns  returned  to 
Hertford  Street  after  a  formal  dinner  party  in 
Cavendish  Square,  she  failed  not  to  point  out 
to  her  daughter  the  magnificence  of  the  establish- 
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ment,  the  splendour  of  the  plate,  and  the  luxurious 
destiny  of  their  future  mistress. 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  said  the  wily  mother,  "  that 
no  one  possesses  more  influence  than  myself  over 
the  old  man's  mind;  and  in  securing  him  we  are 
sure  of  the  wife  and  daughter.  All  the  rest  of  the 
affair,  my  dear  Grace,  lies  with  yourself.  You 
have  only  to  propitiate  young  Maxworth  by  due 
attention  to  his  little  whims  and  fancies,  and  Val- 
leyfield  is  yours.  Contrive  to  renew  your  intimacy 
with  Emily.  Persuade  her  that  she  has  a  voice 
and  a  taste  for  music,  and  propose  to  go  and 
practise  duets  with  her  of  a  morning.  The  bro- 
ther will  be  there : — talk  to  him  of  old  times, — 
old  associations ; — your  gypsy  parties  to  Box  Hill, 
— your  Lympsfield  balls. — The  end  and  aim  of 
all  my  exertions  will  be  lost,  unless  I  live  to  see 
you  Mrs.  Maxworth  !  " 

These  cunning  designs  were  considerably,  though 
unwittingly,  forwarded  by  the  mother  of  the  pre- 
destined victim.  Mrs.  Maxworth  entertained  to- 
wards Grace  Parky ns,  the  sort  of  interest  we  feel 
for  a  pretty  little  girl  who  has  grown  up  into  an 
elegant  young  woman  under  our  eyes,  through 
the  successive  epochs  of  lier  coral  bells  and  coral 
necklace, — pinafores,  and  muslin  frock.  Less  easily 
blinded  than  her  husband  to  the  mother's  defects, 
(for  the  tact  of  womankind  is  doubly  vigilant  in 
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discerning  the  follies  and  frailties  of  the  sex,) 
she  saw  that  Mrs.  Parkyns's  system  of  education 
was  better  executed  than  designed;  that  Grace 
had  acquired  a  multitude  of  languages,  without  a 
single  idea  to  require  such  a  variety  of  utterance; 
that  she  possessed  a  host  of  showy  accomplish- 
ments, without  moral  principle  to  augment  the 
substance  of  a  mind  thus  brilliantly  varnished. 
In  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  she  fancied  the  poor 
girl  might  derive  much  advantage  from  the  society 
of  her  own  Emily;  and  satisfied  that  the  vapid, 
unmeaning,  superficial  belle  of  Ryesburn,  was  in- 
capable of  producing  any  ill  effects  in  return, 
whether  with  son  or  daughter,  encouraged  her 
frequent  visits  to  Cavendish  Square,  and  omitted 
no  occasion  of  contributing  to  her  amusement  by 
inviting  her  to  their  box  at  the  play  or  opera. 

"  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  right  in  al- 
lowing you  to  profit  by  the  Maxworth  civilities," 
said  Mrs  Parkyns  one  day,  in  the  course  of  a 
dressing-room  lecture  to  her  paragon.  "  We  are 
angling  with  a  golden  hook  ;  and  risking  all  on  a 
single  chance.  If  you  do  not  catch  the  young 
banker  at  last,  you  forfeit  every  thing  in  society  by 
attaching  yourself  publicly  to  people  of  such  very 
mauvais  ton ;  and  but  for  the  certainty  of  that 
foolish  old  man's  disapproval,  I  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  getting  you  to  Almack's  ! — After 
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all,  however,  Valleyfield  is  worth  some  risk;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  Edward  Maxworth  is  much 
too  shy  and  gawky  to  propose  to  any  woman  he 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day  of 
his  life." 

Grace  found  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject : — 
she  had  very  little  to  say  on  any.  But  she  sim- 
pered, and  looked  pretty;  and  owned  it  was  far 
pleasanter  to  go  the  Opera  with  the  Maxworths 
than  remain  at  home ;  where  her  father,  "  poor 
Parkyns," — poor  and  little  as  he  was,  demanded 
and  for  the  first  time  received,  some  atten- 
tion from  his  wife.  He  was  suffering  from  a 
tedious  and  incurable  disorder;  and  he — he  who 
had  never  been  allowed  to  have  a  will  of  his  own 
during  his  life — was  required  to  make  a  will  now 
that  he  was  dying  !  This  part  of  the  tragi-comedy 
could  not  be  enacted  by  his  lady.  For  decency's  sake 
she  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  lawyers,  and  exe- 
cute a  few  grimaces  of  conjugal  resignation;  taking 
care,  however,  to  make  the  lawyer  make  him  make 
over  Ryesburn  to  her  use  for  the  remainder  of 
her  days ;  with  such  control  over  Mortimer's  fif- 
teen hundred  per  annum  and  Grace's  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  she  conceived  would  constitute 
her  sole  arbitress  of  their  destinies.  This  mea- 
sure effected,  poor  little  Parkyns  had  leave  to  die 
as  soon  as  he  pleased  :  and  but  for  the  black  live- 
ries of  the  servants,  no  mortal  of  his  acquaintance 
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— scarcely  even  the  widow  herself —  would  have 
been  conscious  of  his  departure.  He,  the  most 
inoffensive  well-meaning  little  soul  in  existence, 
was  no  more  missed  from  the  house  in  Hertford 
Street  than  a  blue-bottle  fly  ! — 

But  now  that  her  mother  was  compelled  by 
the  decencies  of  society  to  "  assume  a  virtue  where 
she  had  it  not,"  and  mourn  in  widow's  weeds, 
when  flowers  would  have  suited  her  mood  much 
better,  Grace  Parkyns  became  more  assiduous  than 
ever  in  Cavendish  Square. 

The  Maxworths,  who  had  refrained  from  invit- 
ing her  to  accompany  them  in  her  mourning  to 
places  of  gay  resort,  no  sooner  perceived  that  her 
mother  thought  proper  to  procure  her  diversion  in 
other  quarters  than  they  once  more  included  her 
in  their  gaieties ;  and  the  old  man,  with  a  view  to 
her  future  union  with  his  son,  and  his  wife  from 
a  desire  for  her  moral  improvement,  at  length  in- 
vited her  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit  to  the 
coast.  Leaving  Mrs.  Parkyns  to  her  broad  hems, 
and  lawyer's  bags,  and  administration  as  executrix, 
they  finished  the  gay  London  season  by  a  still 
gayer  one  at  Cowes;  in  the  course  of  which, 
Grace  had  the  gratification  of  communicating  to 
her  mother,  the  presumptuous  proposal  of  a  young 
Hampshire  squire  with  a  rent-roll  doubling  that 
ofRyesburn,  and  her  own  contemptuous  refusal. 
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The  only  drawback  on  Mrs.  Parky ns's  satisfaction 
was  Edward  Maxwortli's  absence.  But  then  young 
men  so  seldom  like  to  go  dowaging  about  with  their 
mother  and  sisters  !  Witness  her  own  son,  Mor- 
timer, who  instead  of  returning  home  according 
to  her  gracious  permission,  was  still  amusing  himself 
at  Paris. 

Poor  woman  ! — She  had  very  little  suspicion 
that  the  absence  of  the  young  heir  of  Valleyfield 
proceeded  solely  from  a  suspicion  of  his  father's 
projects  with  regard  to  the  Parkyns  family.  He 
had  lonor  seen  throuojh  and  detested  the  domi- 
neerinor  wife — the  schemino:  mother:  and  found 
nothing  in  the  cold  artificiality  of  the  accomplished 
doll  trained  under  her  directions,  to  alter  his  view 
of  the  case.  He  saw  that  the  pretty  Grace  on 
whom  Emily  bestowed  so  much  of  her  time  and 
interest,  was  a  selfish,  calculating  girl,  without  one 
natural  emotion  to  qualify  the  hollowness  of  her 
heart.  She  was  a  creature  of  surface : — her  face 
was  fair, — her  manners  polished ; — but  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  a  goddess  whose  aim  was  to 
parade  through  life  in  point-lace  and  diamonds. 
He  had  a  mind  that  his  future  wife  should  prefer 
Edward  Maxworth  to  Valleyfield  and  a  service  of 
plate;  and  the  more  graciously  the  young  lady 
demeaned  herself  towards  him,  the  less  he  liked 
her.  He  would  sooner  have  married  any,  Smith 
o  5 
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Clark,  or  Brown  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  "  My 
dear  Dick  !"  cried  he,  when  visiting  his  brother 
in  his  bright  staring  red  barracks  at  Leeds,  on  his 
way  to  his  friend  Lord  Aston's  shooting  box  in 
the  Highlands,  "  If  you  have  any  respect  for  my 
father,  or  pity  for  me,  do  get  leave  of  absence  and 
set  off  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  want  one  of  us 
to  ride  about  with  Emily  and  make  love  to  that 
pretty  little  girl  of  poor  Parkyns's;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  bore  to  me,  you  know,  after  all  the 
preparations  I  have  made  for  the  moors,  to  pass  the 
autumn  philandering  at  Cowes.— Come  !— there's 
a  good  fellow  ! — oblige  me  for  once  ! — It  will  amuse 
you  quite  as  well  as  all  these  stupid  pic-nics  at 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  tandem  races,  and  rat-hunts, 
and  the  rest  of  your  Lancerisms." 

<'  I  have  already  got  leave,  and  shall  be  oif  to- 
morrow," replied  Richard.  "  But  if  I  should  fall 
in  love  with  Grace  Parky ns  in  right  earnest,  and 
rob  you  of  your  wife  ?  " 

"  No  chance  of  such  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune !  I  hinted  an  arrangement  of  that  nature 
one  day  to  my  father,  who  seems  determined 
to  make  a  neighbourly  match  between  Valley- 
field  and  Ryesburn ;  but  he  told  me  plainly 
that  although  the  young  lady  had  been  educated 
to  make  a  very  fit  consort  for  his  son  and  heir,  she 
was  by  no  means  fitted  to  rough  it  through  the 
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world  as  a  soldier's  wife.  And  moreover,  be  as- 
sured that  poor  Parkyns's  Lady  Macbeth  would 
impale  her  daughter  rather  than  bestow  her  on  a 
paltry,  pitiful,  wretched  dog  of  a  younger  brother, 
like  the  heroic  proprietor  of  yonder  magnificent 
meerschaum.  She  would  not  have  you,  Dick ; — she 
would  not  have  you,  my  dear  boy  !— So  you  see  you 
run  no  risk  whatever,  if  you  choose  to  swim  in  a 
gondola  on  the  Medina  with  my  heroine  from  now 
till  Christmas." 

Whether  m  brotherly  love,  or  in  love  for  Miss 
Parkyns,  must  remain  in  doubt ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  during  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Maxworth's 
visit  to  Cowes,  the  attentions  of  her  second  son 
were  unremitting.  With  exemplary  filial  piety  he 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  escorting  her  by  sea 
and  land, — airing  and  boating, — in  search  of  the 
picturesque  at  UnderclifF,  and  the  classical  at  Ap- 
puldurcombe.  His  military  duties  were  all  for- 
gotten while  he  went  sketching  to  Niton  with  his 
sister  and  his  sister's  friend;— and  for  aught  he 
cared,  all  the  looms  in  Leeds  might  have  been 
broken  into  firewood  while  they  ate  their  cold 
chicken  among  the  ruins  of  Carisbrook. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  Maxworth,  profiting  by  the 
vear  of  idleness  allowed  him  by  his  father  ere  he 
wedded  himself  for  better  for  worse  to  the  drud- 
gery of  the  desk,  accompanied  his  fi*iend   Lord 
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Aston  from  Glenleven  to  Boscawen  Castle,  to 
perfect  among  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  an  attach- 
ment commenced  among  the  ball-rooms  of  May 
Fair.  Originally  presented  to  the  family  by  Lord 
Wolverhampton,— a  wild  nephew  of  Lady  Bos- 
cawen, whom  his  prudence  and  his  purse  had 
helped  through  many  an  Eton  scrape, — he  had 
long  been  distinguished  by  the  notice  of  the  pa- 
rents of  Lady  Emma  Aston ;  who  saw  in  his  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  gentle  manners,  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  every  thing  they  could  wish  as  a 
friend  for  their  only  son.  As  a  son-in-law,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  present  himself  to  their  views; 
not  because  he  was  son  to  old  Maxworth  the 
banker,  and  grandson  to  nobody  ;  but  because  their 
eldest  daughter  was  already  engaged  to  her  cousin, 
the  young  Marquis  of  Wolverhampton;  —  and 
because  little  Emma,  their  youngest,  was  too 
girlish  and  volatile  to  think  of  marrying  for  some 
time  to  come.  They  invited  him  to  shoot  at  the 
Castle,  on  his  way  from  the  Moors  to  Doncaster 
races;  relying  on  the  notorious  excellence  of  the 
Boscawen  preserves  as  a  sufficient  attraction,  and 
without  suspicion  that  the  canaries  in  Emma's 
aviary  were  fowls  far  more  to  his  fancy  than  all 
the  pheasants,  partridges,  and  grouse  on  all  their 
estates. 

Lady  Dorothea,  who  was  waiting  the  return  of 
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her  cousin  from  the  grand  tour  to  become  a  Mar- 
chioness, apprehensive  that  poor  Mr.  Edward  Max- 
worth  might  grow  tired  of  the  Castle  before  the 
commencement  of  the  raceweek,  often  expressed 
her  regret  to  the  friend  of  her  brother  and  lover, 
that  the  state  of  Lord  Boscawen's  health  and  tem- 
per prevented  their  amusing  him  with  company, 
and  entreated  her  sister  to  do  her  best  in  en- 
livening his  visit;  while  Lord  Aston  as  often 
quizzed  him  on  the  docility  with  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  "  seized  upon  by  those 
two  idle  hussies,  his  sisters,  and  made  the 
companion  of  their  rides  and  walks,  their  fishing 
parties  on  the  lake,  botanizing  on  the  heath, 
and  stargazing  in  the  observatory.  As  to  Doro- 
thy,— she  was  far  gone  in  sentiment,  and  only  fit 
for  the  third  volume  of  a  circulating  Ubrary  ; — and 
Emma, — Emma,  was  a  mere  child, — an  imp, — a 
fay, — a  butterfly-catcher  !  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
friend  for  preferring  the  society  of  tw^o  such  girls 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  hattue  at  Furzelydown,  the  best 
covert  on  the  Boscawen  estate." 

It  w^as  not  wonderful  that  Lord  Aston  should 
be  ashamed  of  Edward  Maxworth;  for,  sooth  to 
say,  poor  Edward  was  heartily  ashamed  of  himself: 
ashamed  that,  at  the  sober  age  of  twenty-five,  with 
all  the  philosophy  that  his  Oxford  tutors  could 
impart,  he  should  find  himself  tremble  on  approach- 
ing a  pretty  madcap  of  eighteen — a  creature  as  wild 
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as  one  of  her  brother's  favorite  colts, — as  sportive 
and  graceful  as  one  of  her  own  favourite  canaries  ; — 
and  blush  when  the  Lady  Dorothea,  who  sported 
the  sage  demeanour  of  one-and-twenty,  and  a 
matrimonial  engagement,  apologised  for  the  liber- 
ties which  Emma's  ignorance  of  the  world  induced 
her  to  take  in  contradicting  him  without  ceremony, 
and  quarrelling  with  him  without  mercy. 

At  length  Doncaster  races  arrived,  —  and 
Maxworth  departed.  Even  Lord  Boscawen,  a 
martyr  to  palsy  and  ill-humour,  who  never  ut- 
tered above  a  sentence  per  day  and  an  opinion  per 
annum,  was  moved  to  observe,  when  the  young- 
banker  stood  faltering  his  adieux  beside  his  easy 
ctiair, — "  Sorry  to  lose  you.  Sir ! — glad  to  see  you 
again.  More  than  I  am  apt  to  say  to  the  friends 
of  my  son  and  nephew." — While  the  Countess  took 
him  aside  ere  he  stepped  into  his  travelling-car- 
riage, to  commend  her  own  thoughtless  Aston  to 
his  friendly  care.  "  You  must  forgive  a  mother's 
anxiety,  my  dear  Mr.  Maxworth,"  said  she,  press- 
ing his  hand  at  parting;  "  but  I  am  bold  enough 
to  expect  much  from  your  kindness." 

Poor  Edward  sighed  as  he  breathed  a  silent  wish 
that  he  had  any  thing  to  expect  from  that  of  her 
ladyship,  and  quitted  Boscawen  Castle  to  dream 
only  of  the  sylph  who  flitted  through  its  antique 
halls,  like  the  delicate  Ariel  through  the  caverns 
of  Prospero. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Up  vanity  ! 
All  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  ! 
And  to  the  house  of  mirth  assemble  now, 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  season 
following  this  eventful  visit,  that  Mr.  Maxworth 
first  pressed  upon  Edward  the  project  of  his  union 
with  the  pupil  of  their  excellent  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Parkyns  of  Ryesburn. 

"You  have  been  brought  up  together,"  said 
the  prejudiced  old  man ;  "  Grace  is  a  simple, 
amiable,  unpretending  girl,  very  different  from 
those  fine  ladyships  of  Almack's  you  are  so  fond 
of  running  after;  nor  can  the  daughter  of  such 
a  mother  fail  to  make  a  valuable  domestic 
companion.  Her  mind  is  well  stored  with  useful 
knowledge.  (The  mind,  Ned,  —  the  mind  is 
every  thing  !)  Never  was  education  so  admirably 
pursued  as  that  of  Grace  Parkyns,  and  it  will 
afford  me  the  highest  gratification  to  receive  her 
as  a  daughter-in-law  from  your  hands." 
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"  I  am  inclined  to  fancy.  Sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  modestly,  "  that  Mrs.  Parkyns  has  higher 
views  for  her  daughter.  Lord  Aston  assures 
me  that  she  has  invited  him  to  her  house  in 
Hertford  Street,  on  a  very  slight  acquaintance ; 
and—" 

"  Pshaw  ! — she  notices  him  only  as  your  friend." 

"  And  Mortimer  Parkyns  has  returned  from 
the  Continent,  such  a  tremendous  fine  gentleman 
that—" 

"  Did  1  advise  you  to  marry  Mr.  Mortimer 
Parkyns?"— 

«  No,  indeed.  Sir  !  but—" 

"  His  mother  was  telling  me,  last  night,  how 
much  it  grieved  her  to  see  her  son  established 
in  a  class  of  society  so  much  above  his  preten- 
sions. She  complains  that  her  house  is  continually 
filled  with  young  noblemen  and  profligate  men 
of  fashion ;  and  even  hinted  her  apprehensions 
that  your  friend  (that  jackanapes  young  Aston) 
is  paying  attentions  to  my  little  favourite  Grace." 

"  On  that  head,  Mrs.  Parkyns  need  entertain 
no  alarm  ! "  cried  Edward,  sincerely  wishing  that 
Lord  Boscawen's  son  were  half  as  much  in  love 
with  the  young  lady  of  Ryesburn  as  with  the 
young  lady  of  Valley  field.  "  My  brother  Dick, 
who  is  very  jealous  of  Miss  Parkyns's  admirers. 
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has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  see  Lord  Aston 
turning  over  the  pages  of  her  music-book." 

"  I  trust,"  observed  his  father  in  a  more  serious 
tone,  "  that  Dick  is  not  fool  enough  to  imagine  I 
wish  to  see  my  younger  son  fetter  himself  with  a 
wife  at  three  and  twenty?  Let  him  wait  till  he 
is  a  field-oiBcer  before  he  thinks  of  such  a  thing  ! 
— A  cornet  of  lancers,  with  five  hundred  a-year, 
might  as  well  crown  himself  with  an  extinguisher 
by  way  of  schakos,  as  affect  the  family-man.  Dick  ! 
— my  son  Dick  married? — AVhy  there  would  soon 
be  little  Maxworths  enouojh  to  stock  all  the  work- 
houses  in  the  county  of  Surrey  !" 

But  however  great  old  Maxworth's  displeasure 
against  Edward,  so  obstinately  fixed  was  his 
reverence  for  Mrs.  Parkyns,  that  he  could  not 
be  moved  to  express  his  disapproval  even  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  her  year  of  widowhood,  she 
permitted  her  vain,  silly,  effeminate  Mortimer  (who 
was  now  trying  to  work  his  way  into  fashionable 
society,  as  one  of  the  irresistibles  of  the  Lifeguards), 
to  collect  at  her  house  every  "  rag  of  quality"  on 
whom  he  could  fasten  his  acquaintance.  The 
young  cornet,  with  exactly  such  a  pair  of  mus- 
tachoes  as  the  tondeurs  of  Paris  apportion  to  the 
upper  lip  of  a  barbet,  and  exactly  such  a  voice  as 
Vining  proportions  to  the  little  part  of  Gingham, 
could  no  longer  speak  the  king's  English  uninter- 
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larded  with  those  "  silken  terms  precise,"  so  aptly 
correspondent  with  his  scented  curls,  embroidered 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  white  kid  gloves.  He 
made  himself  the  butt  of  his  brother  officers, 
by  lisping  "  about  his  friend  Lud  Aston,"  and  his 
friend  "  Lud  Wolverhampton,"  and  his  sister's 
friend  "  poor  little  Emeelee,"  in  a  tone  still  smaller 
than  the  chirrup  of  a  full-fledged  tom-tit ;  and  on 
his  return  from  the  continent,  old  Maxworth,  hav- 
ing surveyed  from  head  to  foot,  pronounced  him 
to  be  a  jackass ;  and  pitying  the  mother  of  such 
a  son,  only  loved  her  the  more  for  her  misfortune. 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  his  wise  and  prudent 
friend,  the  managing  widow  of  poor  Parkyns,  re- 
garded this  lady-killing  fribble  as  the  most  perfect 
work  of  art  or  nature  extant  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  and  one  principality  of  Great  Britain. 
Congratulating  herself  on  the  foresight  which  had 
enabled  her  to  prevent  his  losing  himself  by  a 
marriage  with  "little  Emeelee,"-— she  already  be- 
held him  through  her  mind's  eye-glass  the  husband 
of  Lady  Emma  Aston, — whose  fortune  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  seemed  to  entitle  her  to  the  still 
better  fortune  of  becoming  Lady  Emma  Parkyns. 

A  scheme  to  this  effect  already  diminished  the 
interest  of  the  Valleyfield  plot  in  the  mind  of  the 
cunning  widow.  Edward  Maxworth 's  absence 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  autumn  and 
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the  county  of  Surrey  during  the  winter,  induced 
her  to  fear  that  her  chances  of  success  in  that 
quarter  were  pretty  nearly  extinct ;  while  the  atten- 
tions bestowed  upon  Grace  by  all  the  idle  tribe  of 
her  brother's  exquisite  friends,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  new  projects.  Even  Lord  Aston,  who 
was  "  one  of  the  first  matches  in  England,"  evinced 
no  disinclination  to  lounge  away  his  mornings  in 
Hertford  Street,  to  be  sung  to  and  flirted  with  by 
so  pretty  a  girl  as  Puppy  Parkyns's  sister;  and 
whatever  views  his  Lordship's  gracious  acceptance 
of  their  civilities  might  excite,  it  was  certainly  not 
his  fault  if  they  chose  to  be  always  asking  him  to 
dinner, — claiming  his  assistance  in  breaking  Grace's 
new  horse, — and  moving  about  her  harp, — and  all 
the  other  petits  soins  with  which  young  lordlings 
are  sometimes  so  ingeniously  hampered. 

Encouraged  by  her  success,  Mrs.  Parkyns  now 
ventured  to  pass  the  line  of  demarcation  within 
which  her  prudence  had  so  long  entrenched  itself. 
She  determined  to  hazard  bolder  measures, — at- 
tempt a  season's  dash, — and  speculate  on  a  wider 
scale.  An  opera  box,  a  new  carriage,  did  not  suf- 
fice her  change  of  plans ;  and  no  sooner  did  she 
learn  that  Grace's  pretty  face  and  elegance  of  attire 
were  beginning  to  excite  inquiry,  than  she  caused 
that  pretty  face  to  make  itself  visible  wherever  two 
or  three  were  gathered  together;   and   that   ele- 
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gance  of  attire  to  be  elaborated  by  all  the  art  of 
all  the  French  milliners  in  London.  By  dint  of 
as  much  and  as  skilful  manoeuvring  as  might 
have  defeated  a  ministry  or  gained  a  battle,  she 
contrived  to  get  presented  to  the  friend's  friend's 
friend  of  an  Almacks  patroness ;  and  by  carefully 
retracing  these  various  steps  till  she  reached  the 
acquaintance  and  presence  of  the  fatal  Marchio- 
ness herself, — through  the  ordeal  of  whose  personal 
investigation  the  well-drilled  damsel  of  Ryesburn 
was  fortunate  enough  to  pass  triumphant, — Miss 
and  Mrs.  Parkyns  were  at  length  admitted  on  suf- 
ferance one  unpopular  Wednesday  night,  when 
the  decease  of  a  microscopic  German  potentate  had 
sentenced  all  the  beau-monde  to  black  ciape,  with- 
out giving  time  to  any  but  those  who  had  as  long 
a  bill  with  Mademoiselle  Girofflee  as  the  Hertford 
Street  belles,  to  secure  a  suit  of  sables.  Two  of 
the  two  hundred  tickets  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee were  accordingly  bestowed  on  the  persever- 
ing individual,  who  had  favoured  Lady with 

her  perfumed  billets  of  supplication  each  succeed- 
ing Monday  of  the  season;  and  could  poor  little 
Parkyns  have  peeped  from  his  grave,  to  see  the 
cubits  added  to  the  stature  of  his  wife  as  she  sailed 
majestically  into  an  assembly,  in  which  Cicero  in 
his  toga  would  have  been  scarcely  more  inappro- 
priately placed,  he  would  have  trembled  in  his 
shroud ! 
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And  yet  the  attempt  prospered.   Almost  all  bold 
attempts  prosper.     From  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to 
Mrs.  Parkyns,  it  is  astonishing  with  what  meanness 
or  supineness  the    world  has   given    way    before 
usurpers.    Two  or  three  titled  mammas,  taught  by 
her  dexterously  circulated  rumours  to  believe  that 
young  Parkyns  of  the  Life-guards  had  a  fine  for- 
tune and  fine  place  in  Surry,  vouchsafed  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  family, — for  puppy  as  he 
was,  Mortimer  was  an  excellent  partner ;  while  his 
sister,  dancing   and  looking  like  a   divinity,   was 
patronized     by     a    herd   of    danglers    who    gave 
ear  to  the  renown  of  the  Hertford-street  dinners. 
Mrs.   Parkyns    began    to    get    quite   angry  with 
herself,  when  she  remembered  how  long  she  had 
sacrificed  her  own  and  her  dauQ^hter's  amusement 
to  old  Max  worth's  whims  ! — She  had  never  guessed 
how  easy  and  how  pleasing  the  task  of  becoming 
what  she  considered  a  woman  of  fashion  ! 

So  rapid  indeed  had  been  her  transit  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  nothingness  to  her  present  elevation, 
that  she  was  still  dizzy  with  the  extentof  the  journey, 
and  could  at  present  conceive  no  higher  point  of  hu- 
man greatness.  Although  at  heart  as  proud  as  Lu- 
cifer or  Cardinal  Wolsey,  she  grew  so  ridiculously 
condescending  and  affable,  that  the  Clarks  and 
Browns  (whenever  a  stray  member  of  the  Lymps- 
field  community  was  admitted  by  mistake  into  the 
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sanctum  in  May  Fair)  were  almost  inclined  to 
fancy  she  had  recently  discovered  herself  to  be  of 
the  blood  royal.  But  these  pleasing  illusions  could 
not  last  for  ever.  The  jay  who,  in  her  natural 
plumage  might  have  walked  unmolested  through 
the  orchard,  was  assailed  on  every  side  when 
strutting  in  borrowed  plumes ;  and  even  amid  the 
gratification  of  contemplating  the  little  knot  of 
ladyships  she  could  legitimately  call  her  own,  Mrs. 
Parkyns  was  tortured  with  the  bitterness  of  learn- 
ing, that  some  fashionable  Countess  had  inquired, 
"  Pray  who  is  that  Mrs.  Parkyns  with  the  pretty 
daughter  ?  " — or  that  some  discarded  acquaintance 
had  insolently  specified  them  as  "  those  Parkynses." 
She  determined  to  make  such  people  repent  their 
impertinence  ! — She  determined  that  Grace  should 
become  a  Countess,  if  it  were  only  to  spite 
them ;  and  that  Lady  Emma  Parkyns  should 
redeem  the  obloquy  of  their  insulted  patro- 
nymic. 

The  young  lady,  indeed,  amply  justified  old 
Maxworth's  declaration  that  she  was  the  most  sub- 
missive of  daughters.  Ready  to  follow  at  Mrs. 
Parkyns's  (we  hardly  like  to  write  the  name  since 
forced  to  admit  that  it  was  sneered  at  by  a  Mar- 
chioness) bidding,  from  the  town-hall  of  Lymps- 
field  to  the  enchanted  hall  of  Willis's  Rooms, 
and  willing  to  marry  any  young  gentleman, 
whether  son    to    Maxworth  the  banker,   or  Bos- 
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cawen  the  Earl,  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  her 
hand, — from  the  epoch  of  refusing  the  Hamp- 
slyre  squire  she  had  been  prepared,  like  Tilburina, 
to  swear  an  eternal  attachment  to  the  first  indi- 
vidual on  whom  it  might  please  her  mother  to 
bestow  her  hand. — Heart  no  one  attributed  to 
her,  and  she  did  not  even  attribute  to  herself. 
But  it  happened  that  among  all  her  brother's 
dandy  associates, — military,  civil,  or  uncivil,  there 
were  many  flirts  but  very  few  marrying  men  ;  nor 
till  Mrs.  Parkyns  fixed  her  ambitious  eye  on 
Lord  Aston,  had  Grace  ever  seriously  delibe- 
rated on  the  colour  of  her  future  liveries,  and  the 
value  of  her  diamond  necklace.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  eligible  match  than  Boscawen  Castle 
and  Saint  James's  Square.  Edward  Maxworth 
was  a  grain  of  dust  by  comparison.  If  she  had  a 
prejudice,  it  was  decidedly  against  roture  and  in 
favour  of  the  pi'ecedence  insured  by  an  alliance 
with  the  handsome  young  man  whose  cabriolet 
made  its  daily  appearance  in  Hertford- street.  Mrs. 
Parkyns  went  still  further  than  her  daughter ;  for 
on  being  pressed  concerning  Grace's  matrimonial 
prospects  by  certain  squiresses  and  baron etesses  of 
the  county  of  Surrey  somewhat  less  distinguished 
for  their  good  breeding  than  her  new  associates  of 
May  Fair, — she  ventured  to  hint  that  a  brilliant 
match  was   already  in   prospect;    and   that  they 
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might  prepare  for  favours  and  wedding-cake  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  She  was  all  smiles,  urba- 
nity, and  joy ; — and  secretly  extended  her  pardon 
to  Edward  Maxworth  and  her  gracious  endur- 
ance to  his  younger  brother  the  Cornet,  as  being 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  the  young  heir  of 
Boscawen  Castle.  She  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
old  banker's  distaste  for  the  Lords, — not  of  the 
creation  but  hy  creation,— to  be  surprised  that, 
notwithstanding  the  cordial  intimacy  existing 
among  these  three  young  men,  Lord  Aston  should 
seldom  or  ever  be  invited  to  Cavendish  Square ; 
and  too  reliant  on  the  attractions  of  Puppy  Par- 
kyns,  to  feel  the  least  uneasiness  on  learning  that 
l»^ed  Maxworth  was  a  frequent  visiter  in  that  of  St. 
James.  She  even  hinted  to  Lady  Boscawen  (with 
whom  she  had  manoeuvred  a  slight  acquaintance) 
her  regret  that  "  poor  dear  Lady  Emma  should 
bore  herself  by  bestowing  her  notice  on  so  uninte- 
resting a  person  as  the  city  friend  of  her  son  Mor- 
timer. Mortimer  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
cut  a  person  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar  as 
a  boy  and  country  neighbour ;  but  it  was  really 
some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  of  fashion 
to  be  seen  by  the  club  windows  in  company  with  a 
Mr.  Edward  Maxworth.'* 

Lady  Boscawen  listened  with  amazement  !  — 
smiling  with  unfeigned  pity  towards  a  woman's 
weakness  and  a  mother's  infatuation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Nor  stand  too  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrowed  thing 
From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones  ;   and  none  of  yours 
Unless  you  make  or  hold  it. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Few  people  of  fashion  like  to  provoke  a  catas- 
trophe in  the  middle  of  the  London  season.  Mar- 
riages or  quarrels  in  a  May  Fair  Establishment  sus- 
pend all  its  amusements  for  a  time ;  whereas  by  de- 
ferring the  crisis  for  a  month  or  two,  it  is  enabled  to 
fulfil  its  various  engagements  whether  to  balls  or  din- 
ners, and  dispatch  its  more  private  affairs  of  love 
and  hatred  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
Being  compelled  to  reverse  the  proverb  and  re- 
pent in  haste,  people  of  fashion  balance  the  mis- 
chief by  marrying  at  leisure. 

Some  Meltonian  friend  of  Puppy  Parkyns's  hav- 
ing made  an  inquiry  of  Lord  Aston,  in  presence  of 
the  ladies  of  Hertford  Street,  whether  he  intended 
to  visit  the  Moors  as  usual,  they  were  startled  by 
his  explicit  avowal  that  he  should  not  go  to  Scot- 
land at  all,  unless  indeed  he  were  so  fortunate  as 

VOL.    III.  P 
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o  persuade  a  Lady  Aston  to  bear  him  company ; 
lit  being  of  opinion  that  marriages  though  made 
.1  Heaven  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  should  be 
lade  on  earth  towards  the  close  of  June,  they 
.  aited  very  patiently  for  the  event. 

One  alliance,  however,  connected  with  the  name 

f  Aston,  was  on  the  eve  of  solemnization.   Lord 

.  v^olverhampton's  year  of  probation  having  expired, 

J  was  already  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Dorothea;  and 

...e  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square  had  begun  to 

3ume  that  busy,  laughing,  irregular  aspect  which 
;  isorganizes  the  most  regular  establishment  during 
':  16  fortnight  preceding  a  wedding.  Jewellers,  law- 
ers,  mantuamakers,  bishops,  milliners,  trustees,  con- 
jctioners,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  crowded  the  house  from  hall 
D  saloon.  Plans  of  new  carriages,  sketches  of  new 
sttings  for  the  family  jewels,  draughts  of  settle- 
:aents,  lists  of  mortgages,  littered  the  tables  in  Lady 
iioscawen's  dressing  room  usually  so  orderly  in 
their  array.  The  hall-door  was  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion ;— an  incessant  creaking  of  milliner's  baskets 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  back  stairs.  Even 
poor  old  Lord  Boscawen  in  his  easy  chair  was 
startled  by  the  tumult.  "  Much  worse ! "  said 
he,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  his  daily  apothe- 
cary after  his  health.  "  Surely  my  nephew  might 
become  my  son-in-law,  without  making  all  this 
damned  noise  !  — '* 
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But  Lord  Wolverhampton  was  by  no  means  the 
man  to  do  things  quietly.  He  was  not  only  active 
himself,  but  the  cause  of  activity  in  others ;  and 
after  four-and-twenty  hours  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  assuring  Lady  Dorothea  that  she  was 
handsomer  than  ever,  and  himself  more  madly  in 
love,  he  began  to  examine  into  the  general  state  of 
the  family. 

"  My  dear  Ned  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  young 
Maxworth  and  Lord  Aston  were  alone  with  him. 
*'  I  expected  to  find  you  half  married  to  my  little 
cousin  Emma  by  this  time.  It  is  full  six  months 
since  you  wrote  me  word  that — " 

"Wolverhampton!"  cried  Edward  Maxworth 
in  a  reproving  tone.  "  Is  this  the  reward  for  my 
confidence  in  your  discretion  ? — " 

"  Confidence  in  my  discretion  ! — My  dear  fellow, 
you  never  could  have  been  blockhead  enough  to 
lean  on  such  a  broken  reed.  He  deserves  to 
be  betrayed,  Aston, — does  he  not  ?  " 

"  He  deserves  to  be  brained  with  a  lady's  face," 
cried  the  young  Lord,  "  for  having  withheld  from 
me  a  circumstance  which  he  was  aware  would 
afford  me  infinite  gratification.  Concealments 
among  friends  are  unpardonable.^' 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  sport  such  a  truism  ? 
— Deficient  as  we  English  are  in  the  colloquial  art, 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  become  the  echo  of  an 
p  2 
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echo  to  these  set  phrases.  But  tell  me,  Ned,  without 
farther  Joseph- Surface-ism, — what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  absurd  dilemma  in  which  I  find  you  ? — As- 
ton takes  me  aside,  and  acquaints  me  in  the  strictest 
secrecy,  that  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  a  certain 
Miss  Emily  Maxworth,  but  that  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances he  has  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  her 
hand.  Edward  Maxworth  carries  me  off  to  an 
opposite  corner,  to  acknowledge  that  his  whole 
lieart  is  Lady  Emma  Aston's;  but  that  from  peculiar 
circumstances  he  has  very  little  hope  of  obtaining 
her  hand.  '  Peculiar  circumstances  !' — a  fine  diplo- 
matic phrase.  There,  gentlemen  ! — I  have  broken 
the  ice  for  you : — each  has  now  heard  with  his 
ears,  what  for  some  time  past  neither  has  doubted 
with  his  mind,  that  both  would  much  rather  be 
brothers  than  friends.  And  since  on  that  point 
you  are  agreed,  why  not  come  to  a  mutual  expla- 
nation at  once  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  cried  his  cousin.  "  Human 
life  is  too  short  to  permit  a  day's  delay  in  se- 
curing one's  happiness;  and  if  Maxworth  will 
but  obtain  his  father's  sanction  to  my  entering 
his  house  as  the  suitor  of  his  daughter,  /  will  an- 
swer for  it  that  he  need  entertain  very  little  doubt 
of  making  Emma  his  own,  whenever  it  pleases 
him  to  push  the  demand." 

Poor  Maxworth,  whose  embarrassment  had  been 
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ificreasing  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last  of 
Lord  Wolverhampton's  thoughtless  harangue,  was 
now  cov^ered  with  confusion.  He  had  too  much  re- 
spect for  his  father  to  expose  his  prejudices  to  the 
ridicule  of  two  volatile  boys,  even  though  they 
chanced  to  be  brother  and  cousin  to  the  Emma  of  his 
heart;  and  too  much  for  truth  to  confirm  the 
illusive  hopes  entertained  by  the  heir  of  Bos- 
cawen. 

"  Come,  come,  Ned  ! "  cried  Lord  Wolverhamp- 
ton, noting  his  varying  complexion  and  compas- 
sionating his  aukvvard  silence.  "  Why  not  carry 
the  thing  by  a  coup  de  main? — Let  us  learn  to 
chaunt  the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  trio ;  and  turn 
off'  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters  from  the  same 
fatal  drop !  " 

"  Delightful !"  exclaimed  j^oung  Aston.  "  I  am 
persuaded  Lord  Boscawen  would  gladly  subscribe 
to  a  plan  likely  to  economize  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
three  weddings.  He  would  be  delighted  to  get 
rid  of  us  all  with  an  '  exeunt  oinnes.'" 

JStill,  however,  Edward  Maxworth  preserved  a 
mortifying  silence.  He  moved  his  lips,  raised  his 
eye-brows,  and  twitched  the  glove-  he  held  in  his 
hands ;  and  instead  of  uttering  a  syllable  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  agitated  footsteps. 

"  Is  it  a  match  against  time?  " — inquired  Lord 
Wolverhampton    provokingly,  after  watching  his 
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proceedings  for  some  moments ;  "  or  are  you 
walking  at  that  postman's  pace  for  the  benefit  of 
your  digestion  ?  — " 

"  My  dear  Wolverhampton, — my  dear  friend  I  '* — 
cried  Edward  with  startUng  emphasis,  stopping 
short  and  suddenly  addressing  him.  "  Do  not  jest 
with  me  on  a  vexation  I  find  it  difficult  to  bear 
with  patience.  Assist  me  rather,  in  explaining  to 
your  cousin  in  the  mode  least  likely  to  wound  his 
feelings  and  give  offence  to  his  pride,  that  the 
flattering,  the  enchanting  picture  you  have  sketched 
can  never  be  realized; — never  !^' 

"  Never?" — reiterated  Lord  Aston,  coming  to- 
wards him  with  an  anxious  countenance,  but  without 
the  slightest  inflexion  of  resentment  in  his  voice. 
"  And  why  not? — Are  your  sister's  affections  or 
your  own  hand  irrevocably  engaged  ? — " 

"  Neither — thank  God  ! —neither." 

"  Then  v^^hy  so  decided  a  negative? — " 

"  Because  my  father  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  Emily  to  the  son  of  an  old  commercial  asso- 
ciate, and  myself  to  the  daughter  of  that  thrice 
odious  Mrs.  Parkyns  !  " 

"  To  Puppy  Parkyns's  sister  ? — I  forbid  the 
banns  ! " —  cried  Wolverhampton. 

"  The  girl  who  wants  to  marry  me.^"  enquired 
Lord  Aston.     "  She  sha'nt  have  you  ! " 

"  The  girl  whom,  most  assuredly,  /  do  not  want 
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to  marry!"  resumed  Edward.  "  But  I  know  m\ 
father  too  well  to  meet  his  plans  with  violent  re- 
sistance. I  am  only  waiting  for  the  Parkyns'  fa- 
mily to  display  themselves  in  their  true  colours, 
and  convince  him  by  what  hypocrisy  tlie  mo  the; 
has  contrived  to  possess  herself  of  his  good  opi- 
nion ;  and  by  what  cold  sordid  speculations  tht 
daughter  is  absorbed." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  my  dear  fellow,'^  crie(- 
Lord  Aston,  "  yet  I  don't  exactly  perceive  how  ii 
will  influence  my  destinies  with  Emily  ?  This  city 
husband,  whom  Mr.  Maxworth  honours  with  hi.^ 
predilection — '* 

"  Has  been  selected  only  in  conformity  with  a 

favourite  theory  of  my  father's,   which  demands 
parity  of  condition  in  the  married  state.    Suffer  me, 

by   unmasking    the    Parkynses,   to  prove  him  foi- 
once  in  the  wrong,   ere  I  attempt  to  make  him 

sensible  of  Lady  Emma's  merits,  and — " 

"  Don't  expect  7ne  to  wait  till  my  wedding-cake 

is  stale,  while  you  are  working  all  these  miracles," 

cried  Lord  Wolverhampton. 

"  I   expect  nothing;   even  with   Aston   I  only 

venture  to  hope  he  will  not  forfeit  the  chance  of 

my  father's  consent  to  his  union  with  my  sister,  by 

the  precipitancy  of  his  proposals." 

"   But  my   dear    Ned,"    pleaded  Lord  Aston, 

^'  with  all  due  respect  to  your  father's  eccentrici- 
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ties  and  your  own  tractability,  we  may  waste  a 
century  in  these  perplexities.  How  are  we  ever 
to  bring  your  father  and  sister  in  contact  with 
mine  and  Emma?— Is  Mahomet  to  come  to  the 
mountain,  or  the  mountain  to  Mahomet? — '* 

"  Dorothy  tells  me  we  are  to  dine  with  this  Mrs. 
Parkyns  next  week,"  observed  his  cousin.  "  They 
insist  on  giving  us  a  diner  bourgeois ;  and  Emma 
— a  little  despot  I — has  caused  the  invitation  to  be 
accepted,  that  she  may  have  the  gratification  of  see- 
ing her  finical  adorer  in  all  his  glory.  Could  you 
not  manage  to  get  Mr.  Maxworth  to  the  scene  of 
action? — My  life  on  it,  Emma  would  find  her  way 
through  his  weak  side  straight  to  his  heart.'* 

"  No  chance  of  such  a  thing.  That  odious 
woman,  who  knows  better  than  to  make  my  father 
a  spectator  of  her  manoeuvres,  is  not  the  least 
likely  to  honour  him  with  an  invitation." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  cried  Lord  Aston.  "  Mrs. 
Parkyns  should  present  her  compliments  to  Gri- 
maldi  or  Swing,  and  request  the  pleasure  of  his 
company,  if  it  suited  mine  to  have  them  for  my 
boon  companions.  /  will  ensure  the  invitation,  if 
you  will  secure  Mr.  Maxworth's  acceptance." 

"  You  carry  your  impositions  on  that  foolish 
woman  too  far,"  said  the  sober  Edward ;  "  you 
have  no  right,  my  dear  Aston,  to  make  such  des- 
perate love  to  a  girl  you  have  not  the  least  notion 
of  marrying." 
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"  Me  make  love  ? — I  would  as  soon  make  a 
plumb-pudding  !  No,  no ;  the  love  that  requires 
MAKING  is  a  very  paltry  manufacture,  and  quite 
below  the  enjoyment  of  a  man  of  my  delicate  sen- 
sibility. But  since  Mrs.  Parkyns  has  resolved  to 
make  a  Countess  of  her  daughter  at  my  expense, 
it  is  but  the  retort  courteous  that  I  should  make 
a  fool  of  her  at  her  own.  But,  pour  trancher  le 
mot,  a  day  or  two  hence  I  will  send  you  a  card 
and  you  must  take  care  that  the  answer  of  accept- 
ance passes  through  my  hands." 

"  And  1,^'  cried  Lord  Wolverhampton,  "  will 
prepare  my  aunt  Boscawen  and  the  girls.  They 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  addressing  each  other  by 
name ;  while  you,  by  detaining  your  father  to  the 
latest  possible  minute,  will  secure  him  from  hear- 
ing us  announced.'* 

"  But  what  will  Lady  Boscawen, — what  will 
Lady  Emma  think  of  us  all  ? — How  will  your  fa- 
mily resent  these  unfortunate  prejudices  of  my 
father's?" 

"  No,  Ned ; — my  mother  is  (next  of  course  to 
yours  and  Emily's)  the  most  amiable  creature  in 
existence ;  and  is  well  aware  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  sacrifice  a  little  jot  of  the  Aston  dignity  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  a  man  whose  character  for  integrity 
and  worth  is  a  by-word  from  Cavendish  Square 
to  Cateaton  Street.  From  the  moment  I  an- 
p  5 
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nounced  my  hope  of  finding  a  wife  at  Valleyfield, 
she  made  it  her  duty  to  inquire  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple were  to  be  met  with  there ;  and  her  anxiety 
to  love  and  be  loved  by  every  thing  of  the  name  of 
Maxworth,  is  quite  as  considerable  as  that  flat- 
tering aversion  of  your  father's  to  lords  and 
coronets,  which  I  have  long  suspected  and  la- 
mented." 

It  was  on  the  very  evening  after  these  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  three  young  men, 
that  Mr.  Maxworth,  alarmed  by  the  frequency  of 
his  son's  visits  to  St.  James's  Square,  commenced 
the  inopportune  cross-examination  detailed  in  our 
opening  chapter  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mrs. 
Parkyns's  card  of  invitation,  which  reached  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  train  of  inquiry  into  the  moral 
condition  of  the  house  of  Aston,  awakened  a  thou- 
sand painful  retrospections. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Quel  dlable  de  jargon  entends-je  ici  ?  Voila  bien  du  haut  style  ! 
Je  pense  qu'elles  suut  folles  toutes  deux,  et  je  ne  puis  riea  com- 
prendre  a  ce  baragouin.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

It  was  a  triumphant  day  for  Mrs.  Parkyns 
which  justified  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
glorious  dinner-party,  given  expressly  in  honour 
of  the  Countess  of  Boscawen  and  the  united  family 
of  Aston,  which  she  imagined  would  so  soon,  by  a 
double  alliance,  be  connected  with  her  own ;  and 
fondly  indeed  did  she  enlarge  on  her  approaching 
beatification  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith,  (an 
oif-set  from  Elm  Place,)  who  was  good-natured  or 
silly  enough  to  travel  on  foot  from  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  to  lighten  the 
labours  of  her  Ryesburn  neighbour,  whenever  there 
was  a  sore  throat  to  be  nursed  or  an  entertain- 
ment to  be  arranofed  in  Hertford  Street. 

For  that  morning  only,  Mrs.  P.  was  "  not  at 
home"  to  Lords  Aston  or  Wolverhampton,  Cap- 
tains of  Life  Guards,  or  Cornets  of  Lancers ;  but, 
arrayed  in  her  cambric  apron  and  with  Mrs.  Joe 
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as  her  Xorah  in  white  dirnitr,  devoted  herself  to 
superintend  the  labours  of  the  niirservman  com- 
missioned to  convert  her  drawinor-room  into  a  con- 

o 

servaton'. 

"  Yes  !  my  dear  Madam,"  cried  she,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  to  her  Surrey  friend  and 
gossip ;  "  I  have  at  last  the  happiness  of  seeing 
my  two  dear  children  on  the  eve  of  forming  suit- 
able alliances,  and  entering  tlie  condition  of  life  for 
which  nature  designed  them.  Look  at  Grace,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Smith, — only  look  at  Grace,  and  tell  me 
whether  she  could  have  been  born  for  any  thing 
less  than  a  coronet  ?  — " 

Mrs.  Joseph  was  too  busy  eating  her  luncheon  to 
be  argumentative.  With  her  mouth  full  of  ham 
sandwiches,  she  humbly  bowed  assent. 

"  To  be  sure  the  Boscawen  family  is  not  quite  of 
that  exclusive  caste  in  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  fix  my  daughter.  Poor  dear  Lady  Emma  is  an 
excellent  linle  creature,  and  ^411  make  a  charming 
wife  for  Mortimer  :  but  she  has  no  air  of  fashion, — 
there  is  nothing  distingue  about  her.  Grace  wiU 
introduce  a  very  different  order  of  things  into 
the  family." 

"  J'ery  different,  I  dare  say,"  gobbled  Mrs.  Joe, 
her  voice  still  muffled  by  the  sandwiches. 

"  And  when  we  have  ^iven  mv  new  dau^jhter-in- 
law  some  little  toumure  bv  cuttincr  off  all  those 
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hideous  ringlets  a  VAnglaise^  and  getting  her  dressed 
by  Mademoiselle  Giroflee,  she  will  really  be  very 
presentable, — quite  another  person  !" 

"  Quite  another  person  !"  echoed  Mrs.  Joe,  who 
was  now  hurrying  through  a  dish  of  tartlets,  till  her 
lips,  smeared  with  currant  jelly,  gave  her  the  air  of 
a  cannibal. 

"  This  room  does  not  look  amiss  now  that  the 
plants  are  properly  disposed,"  resumed  Mrs.  Par- 
kyns,  ostentatiously  surveying  her  apartments. 
"  After  all,  I  think  we  will  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed here." 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  a  christening,  ma'am  ?  " 
interrupted  Mrs.  S.,  reverting  to  her  own  annual 
festivities  in  Coram  Street. 

'"•  Grace  assures  me  it  is  the  fashion  this  season 
to  have  it  in  church; — at  night  of  course, — 
to  show  that  it  is  by  special  licence,  and  because 
blonde  veils  look  so  much  better  by  candle  light. 
The  bridemaids  are  to  be  in  gray  silk,  and  herself 
in  white;  so  it  will  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
fession.'' 

"  Profession?" — hesitated  Mrs.  Joe,  wondering 
whether  the  word  bore  reference  to  Mrs.  Par- 
kyns's  father,  who  had  formerly  followed  the  medical 
profession  in  Hatton  Garden. 

"  We  must  have  a  Bishop  at  all  events.  No 
doubt  the  Astons,  with  their  extensive  borough  in- 
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fluence,  have  some  relative  or  other  a  dignitary  in 
the  church. — Yes  !  I  really  think  I  must  have  it  at 
home; — two  crimson  velvet  cushions  with  coro- 
nets, and  a  temporary  altar.  It  looks  so  much 
better  in  the  papers ; — '  Yesterday  evening,  by  spe- 
cial license,  at  her  family  residence  in  May  Fair,' — 
yes,  yes  ! — I  certainly  will  have  it  done  at  home." 

"  Done  at  home !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Joe,  asto- 
nished that  Mrs.  Parkyns  should  talk  of  the  so- 
lemnization of  a  sacred  rite  in  the  terms  used  in 
Coram-street  concerning  the  family's  washing. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Maxworths  will  say  when 
they  read  the  paragraph  —  '  Yesterday  evening  by 
special  license  !  ' — Those  people  are  so  completely 
buried  in  their  own  wealth !  With  five  and 
twenty  thousand  a~year,  they  have  not  made  the 
slightest  advance  in  society.  There  they  are,  exactly 
where  they  were  when  they  took  Valley  field  !  just 
the  same  humdrum  nonentities  ! — I  do  not  believe 
Mrs.  Maxworth  has  added  a  name  to  her  list  since 
the  first  day  1  knew  her.  " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  cried  Mrs.  Joe;  "  I 
myself  got  Mrs.  Maxworth  to  put  down  old  Robert 
Loggan's  name  on  her  list  when  he  took  the 
rheumatism;  and  you  know  she  supported  that 
family  at  Horsely  Wood  all  last  winter." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  I  alluded  to  her  visiting 
list!"  faltered   Mrs.  Parkyns,  alarmed  at  hearing 
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such  plebeian  topics  introduced  into  the  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  her  drawing  room.  And  having  now 
derived  all  the  assistance  she  required  from  her 
quizzy  country  neighbour,  contrived  to  bow 
her  out  with  a  great  deal  of  impertinent  civility, 
without  anticipating  that  she  would  complete  her 
day  of  laborious  leisure,  by  a  circuit  of  the  Clarks 
Greens  and  Smiths,  to  whom  in  strictest  confidence 
she  revealed  the  fact,  that  their  neighbour,  Miss 
Grace  Parkyns  of  Ryesburn,  was  going  to  be 
married  immediately  to  a  "  Lord,  a  Bishop,  and  a 
special  license." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  summit  of  all  earthly  felicity, 
Mrs.  Parkyns  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
fourteen  hapless  individuals  on  whom  she  was  about 
to  inflict  the  formalities  of  a  state  dinner  party.  A 
collection  of  H.  B.  caricatures,  the  freshest  Annuals, 
the  last  Quarterly,  the  newest  Fraser,  and  one  of 
Ladvocat's  novels  in  the  brightest  gloss  of  its  pink 
paper,  were  thinly  scattered  round  to  make  a  show 
on  the  only  table  free  from  those  heterogeneous 
heaps  of  baubles  from  the  Palais  Royal,  re- 
sembling the  counters  of  a  charity  bazaar  rather 
than  the  objects  of  virtu  they  affected  to  imitate. 
Every  thing  was  disposed  with  the  most  elaborate 
negligence ;  and  at  length  Mrs.  Parkyns,  in  a  robe 
of  white  satin  which  Vandyke  would  have  de- 
lighted to  paint,  had  the  happiness  of  simpering 
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her  exaggerated  welcome  to  Lady  Boscawen  and  her 
two  daughters.  Lord  Aston,  and  Lord  Wolver- 
hampton. The  rest  of  the  party  soon  followed, 
consisting  of  Lord  Clash  and  Sir  Jacob  Mash,  two 
noisy  ill-bred  young  men,  giving  tongue  in  a  London 
drawing-room  to  the  slang  which  formed  the  parlia- 
mentary language  of  their  rooms  at  Oxford  and 
Melton ;— the  Countess  Dowager  of  Faribole,  at- 
tired both  morally  and  physically  in  glistening 
robes  of  Parisian  gauze  too  transparent  to  disguise 
the  mark  of  the  branding-iron; — Mr.  Crumpe, 
a  fashionable  bel-esprit,  who  had  managed  to  secure 
a  reputation  for  refinement  by  a  set  sneer,  and 
tone  of  supercilious  irony;  and  a  stupid  stuffy 
Lord  and  Lady  Plumdamas,  who  had  nothing  to 
say  but  the  thing  they  heard  last,  which  they  con- 
trived to  render  unintelligible  by  dividing  it  be- 
tween them. 

The  last  of  the  late, — Sir  Jacob,  (whose  system  it 
was  to  produce  a  sensation  by  arriving  like  the 
straggling  shot  that  mars  the  effect  of  a  platoon,) 
having  made  his  appearance,  Mrs.  P.  admonished 
her  temporary  maitre  d'hotel,  by  telegraphic  des- 
patch, that  dinner  might  be  served;  when  Lord 
Aston,  hearing  a  carriage  stop  at  the  door,  leaned 
over  his  mother-in-law  expectant,  to  announce  in 
a  family  whisper  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
inviting  old  Maxworth  and  his  son  Edward.    Turn- 
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ing  upon  the  presumptuous  delinquent  a  look  of 
horror  and  agony  worthy  of  Kean's  Macbeth, — 
"  The  table's  full  !"  burst  from  the  blanched  lips 
of  Mrs.  Parkyns.  But  remonstrance  and  ejaculation 
were  alike  unavailing.  The  servants  had  already 
announced  the  banker  and  his  junior  partner — the 
objects  of  her  infructuous  speculation  ;  and  she  was 
compelled  to  smile  and  extend  that  hand  to  Mr. 
Maxworth,  with  which  she  would  willingly  have 
boxed  the  ears  of  Lord  Aston.  All  this  passed 
unobserved  in  the  bustle  of  going  down  to  dinner; 
and  the  only  person  who  experienced  any  surprise 
in  the  business,  was  the  good  old  man ;  who,  having 
received  a  formal  card  in  Mrs.  Parkyns's  name,  and 
a  hint  from  his  son  that  it  was  a  little  family  dinner 
party  given  to  some  poor  relations,  was  amazed  by 
the  unusual  splendours  of  the  feast — by  the  entire 
new  scenery  and  decorations  manifest  throughout 
the  mansion  in  Hertford-street. 

The  lateness  of  arrival  produced  by  his  forged 
card  of  invitation,  caused  the  very  names  of 
the  party  to  be  a  mystery  to  him.  With 
the  exception  of  Lords  Aston  and  Wolver- 
hampton, there  was  not  a  persti^  in  the  room 
he  had  ever  seen  before ;  and  hearing  three  of  the 
individuals  present,  simply  addressed  as  "  Mash, 
Clash,  and  Plumdamas,"  he  could  not  exactly  un- 
derstand why  his  Ryesburn  favourite  had  dismissed 
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him  from  his  accustomed  post  at  her  right  hand, 
to  give  precedence  to  two  impudent  boys  and  an 
old  blockhead.  But  Maxworth,  though  far  from  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  very  far  from  a  man  of  the 
fashionable  world,  possessed  that  innate  good-breed- 
ing which  arises  from  the  union  of  good  feeling 
with  good  sense;  and  readily  reconciling  himself 
to  the  place  allotted  him,  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  simple- looking  girl  beside  whom 
he  was  seated;  and  whom,  from  the  mode- 
ration of  her  dress  and  the  tone  of  imperti- 
nent familiarity  assumed  towards  her  by  Lords 
Aston  and  Wolverhampton,  he  concluded  to  be 
one  of  the  poor  relations  announced  by  his  son. 
It  struck  him  as  a  curious  inconsistency,  that  his 
discreet  friend  Mrs.  Parkyns  should  have  hired 
gold  plate,  a  grove  of  camellias,  and  a  drove  of 
butlers,  to  receive  such  a  medley  of  guests  as  the 
naked  old  woman  opposite,  who  had  not  much  to 
cover  her  besides  her  diamond  necklace,  and 
the  smiling  girl  in  the  muslin  frock  by  his  side. 
But  he  was  in  no  humom-  to  play  the  critic;  for 
he  perceived  that  his  son  Edward  had  contrived  to 
get  next  to  the  gorgeous  Grace  who  secretly 
wished  him  at  Swan  River;  and  being  moreover 
very  hungry,  he  found  himself  provided  with  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  a  chatty  neighbour.  The 
old  lady  in  the  turban,  the  elderly  poor  relation 
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to  whom  Mrs.  Parkyns  considerately  devoted  her 
attentions,  reminded  him  by  her  quiet  manners  and 
sweet  expression  of  countenance  of  his  own  dear 
wife;  and  he  felt  sorry  that  so  many  disorderly 
persons  had  been  collected  to  mar  the  modest 
harmony  of  the  family  dinner  originally  projected 
in  her  favour. 

Meanwhile  the  champagne  circulated,  and  the 
gamut  of  the  dinner  table  gradually  rose  to  concert 
pitch.  Crumpe,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  sit  near 
some  deaf  Dowager,  to  whom  he  could  halloo  his 
puns  and  reiterate  his  bon-mots,  contrived  to  keep 
up  a  cross-fire  with  old  Lady  Faribole,  which,  like 
those  Damascus  blades  that  cut  through  cushions, 
flashed  between  the  dulness  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Plumdamas,  next  to  whom  they  were  seated. 

"  Your  ladyship  has  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Drel- 
lingham's  death  ?  '* — inquired  Crumpe  of  the  Dowa- 
ger. 

"  I  understand  he  dropped  down  in  a  fit  this 
morning  at  Brookes's  ? — Very  extraordinary  !  he 
was  no  age  for  that  sort  of  death.  Let  me  see  ! — 
He  lost  half  his  fortune,  gambling  at  Paris, 
when  I  was  there  with  Lord  Faribole  in  seventy- 
five. — He  could  not  be  much  more  than  eighty. 
— I  can't  think  what  a  man  of  that  age  could  mean 
by  dying  in  a  fit !" 

"  Probably  he  Mxfit  to  die." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon — apoplectic  did  you  say?'' 

"  I  said  fit— /^  to  die." 

"  Aha  ! — very  fair,  Mr.  Crumpe,  very  fair.'* 

"Huh!  huh!  huh!''  chorussed  the  Plumda- 
matates. 

"  I  understand  that  his  elderly  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Flint, 

The  heir, — that  gartered  libertine, 

has  half  a  million  of  post  obits  on  his  hands.  It 
seems  he  has  been  going  post  for  some  years  anterior 
to  the  event." 

"  Going joos^ to  a  funeral?"  cried  the  deaf  Dow- 
ager with  indignation. 

"  On  the  road  to  ruin,  my  dear  Madam  I — Poor 
Flint  has  always  as  many  executions  to  dispose  of 
as  an  Irish  High  Sheriff." 

^*  It  was  related  to  me  yesterday,  as  a  very  cu- 
rious fact,"  said  Lord  Plumdamas,  big  with  the 
importance  of  an  unedited  anecdote,  "  that  Lan- 
der the  African  traveller  (you  are  probably 
aware  that  he  was  the  confidential  attendant 
of  the  late  unfortunate  Captain  Clapperton)  was 
present  at  a  very  singular  execution,  or  more 
properly,  was  the  cause  of  a  very  singular  execu- 
tion, in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Changwang- 
badinsnatch. — I  think,  my  dear  Lady  Plumdamas, 
I  am  correct  in  stating,  that  it  was  in  the  interior 
of  the  province  of  Chang wangbadinsnatch? — " 
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"  It  wath  a  tum-tum-dwummer  boy  who  thlole 
Mr.  Landerth  watth,  whith  wath  dithcovered  con- 
thealed  on  hith  perthon. — I  beheve,  Lord  Plumda- 
math,  I  am  cowect  in  thaying  it  wath  conthealed 
on  hith  perthon  ? — " 

"  Under  the  ring  on  his  great  toe,"  whispered 
Crumpe. 

"  And  Lander  asserts,  (and  I  see  no  reason  to 

doubt  the  authenticity  of  the   assertion)   that  the 

dehnquent  was  actually  bowstrung  (that  is,  correctly 

speaking,  one  ought  perhaps  to  say  strangled,)  with 

the  identical  spring  of  the  identical  watch, — the 

Governor  of  Changwangbadinsnatch  presiding  in 

person  over  the  ceremony. — We  were  assured,  my 

dear,  that  it  w^as  with  the  watch-spring,  were  we 

not?—" 

"  In  order  that  he  might  steal  no  more  ! — a  very 

iro7iical  mode  of  retribution.  But  poor  Lander 
seems  to  have  been  losing  his  time  on  his  travels," 
interrupted  Crumpe,  while  Lady  Faribole  dili- 
gently laboured  to  put  together  the  dissected 
puzzle  of  the  Plumdamas  anecdote. 

Mr.  Maxworth,  meanwhile,  had  no  ear  for  this 
laborious  trifling.  His  whole  attention  w^as  en- 
grossed by  the  first  appearance  of  his  pretty 
little  Grace  Parkyns,  in  the  character  which  she 
mistook  for  that  of  a  "fashionable;"  and  by  the 
unknown  tongue  in  which  he  heard  her  addressed 
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by  Sir  Jacob  Mash,  Lord  Clash,  and  Lord  Wol- 
verhampton. 

"In  the  park  this  morning,  Miss  Parkyns?" 
inquired  Sir  Jacob.      "  Dreadful  set  of  tigers  !" 

"  I  did  not  ride  to  day.  I  went  with  Lady 
Claringwell  to  hear  the  band  at  the  barracks. 
Mortimer  gave  a  breakfast." 

"Who  had  you?" 

"  Only  one  or  two  of  Lady  Claringwell's 
adorateurs.'^ 

"  Ay,  ay  !  Lord  Claringwell  is  on  the  Silk 
Bill  Committee;  and  I  perceive  your  friend 
manages  to  amuse  herself  very  well  pour  le  moment. 
— Poor  Claringwell  !  " 

"  Oh  !  don't  mention  him  !  He  positively  is  the 
most  horrid  old  twaddle  in  nature.  Just  imagine 
his  notion  of  sending  poor  dear  Lady  Claringwell 
out  of  town  in  the  middle  of  the  season  for  change 
of  air,  for  a  sick  child  they  have  got ; — a  little 
frightful  wretch,  with  a  face  like  a  half-fledged 
owlet." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Edward  Maxworth  gravely, 
^'  that  Lady  Claringwell's  flighty  proceedings,  her 
flirting,  and  ecarte,  and  extravagance,  render  her 
parents  very  uneasy.  But  they  find  all  remon- 
strance unavailing." 

"  Remonstrance!  " —  reiterated  Grace  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile.    "  /  will  answer  for  it  that  she 
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has  not  seen  the  Dowager  these  six  months. 
Indeed,  they  seldom  speak  in  town ;  Lord  Claring- 
well's  lectures  are  quite  sufficient.  One  old  woman 
at  a  time  !" 

"  Lady  Glaring  well  is  a  charming  creature  !  " 
cried  Lord  Clash.  "  How  can  she  help  being  charm- 
ing,— and  how  can  she  help  liking  to  be  told  so  ?  " — 

"  And  as  to  her  passion  for  ecarte,"  said  Miss 
Parkyns,  "  surely  she  has  a  right  to  some  little 
indulgence  in  consideration  of  the  penance  of 
passing  six  months  of  the  year  with  her  old  horror 
of  a  husband  at  Claringwell  Castle." 

"  Are  you  going  to  Almack's  to  night  ? " 
inquired  Lord  Wolverhampton. 

"  Unluckily  this  child  of  Lady  ClaringwelFs 
is  expected  to  die ;  but  if  it  should  get  a  little 
better,  she  has  promised  to  call  for  me." 

"  Recollect  you  must  waltz  with  me^''  said  Lord 
Clash.     ''  You  disappointed  me  last  night." 

"  I  scarcely  ever  waltz  now  with  any  one  but 
Prince  Bruminitza,"  said  Grace  affectedly.  "  His 
waltz  and  Count  Bubna's  galoppe  are  quite  too 
perfect."  Bruminitza  once  waltzed  for  a  wager 
with  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  round  the  edge  of 
a  Kronv  Thaler,  He  is  a  most  amusing  creature 
and  a  great  pet  of  mine." 

"  Did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Kingston  Smith's  dance 
the  other  night  ?  " — inquired  Edward  Maxworth 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  catch  his  father's  ear 
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across  the  table,  although  he  could  not  engage  that 
of  the  "  exclusive"  fair  one. 

"  Mrs.  Kingston  Smith  !"  reiterated  Lord  Wol- 
verhampton, with  pretended  horror.  "  Miss  Par- 
kyns,  —  pray  clear  yourself  of  this  vile  imputation  ! 
You  are  accused  of  knowing  a  Mrs.  Something 
Smith  !" 

"  Only  one  of  our  atrocious  country  neighbours," 
replied  the  young  lady.  "  Fortunately  they  live  in 
some  place  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe — 
Russell  Square  I  believe, — so  that  we  never  have 
the  misfortune  of  meeting  them.'' 

"  Country  neighbours  ! — shocking  people  !" — 
cried  Sir  Jacob,  swallowing  a  plover's  egg  whole. 
"  Wretches  whose  notion  of  London  gaiety  consists 
in  going  to  exhibitions  in  a  glass  coach,  or  in  exhi- 
biting their  spangled  turbans  in  the  pit  at  the 
opera." 

"  The  Kingston  Smiths  are  a  highly  repectable 
family,"  observed  Edward  Maxworth :  "  and 
people  of  considerable  opulence.  Mr.  Smith  is  in 
Parliament." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  they  are  persons  no  one  knows 
any  thing  about,"  said  Miss  Parkyns  peevishly; 
"indeed  we  make  it  a  rule  to  see  nothing  of 
the  Lympsfield  people  in  town.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  submit  to  their  barbarisms  when  we 
return  to  Surrey." 
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"  Does  Mrs.  Parkyns  patronize  Trombonicetti's 
benefit?"  inquired  Lord  Aston. 

"  Oh,  of  coarse  !  Poor  dear  Trombonicetti  is 
such  a  delightful  creature.  By  the  way  he  caught 
a  horrid  cold  at  the  Duke's  the  other  night. 
Ladv  Clarinorwell  and  I  brouojht  him  home  :  and 
we  called  to-day  to  leave  him  some  jujubes.  We 
must  cure  him  in  time  for  his  concert." 

Old  Maxworth  was  thunderstruck  !  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  quiet  little  damsel  by  his  side 
should  listen  to  all  this  tissue  of  indecent  nonsense  ; 
and  with  his  ears  tingling  with  vexation  that  he 
could  do  nothing  to  check  the  vulgar  flippancy  of 
the  girl  who  fancied  herself  a  woman,  and  whom 
he  had  once  fancied  as  a  daughter,  he  entered 
eagerly  into  conversation  with  Lady  Emma. 

It  did  not  surprise  him  that  Mrs.  Parkyns*s  poor 
relation  should  talk  vrith  ease  and  animation  of 
country  pleasures — of  walking  and  driving — farm- 
ing and  gardening;  but  he  was  no  less  amazed  than 
gratified  by  the  grace  and  discretion  with  which 
the  hazel-eyed  beauty  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  the  new  books  and  new  works  of  art  he 
ventured  to  propose  to  her  opinion.  Perhaps  his 
admiration  of  the  tranquil  elegance  of  her  man- 
ners and  modesty  of  her  tone,  was  somewhat 
enhanced  by  the  smiling  glances  which,  ever 
and    anon,   she   turned    towards   his    son.     The 

VOL.  III.  g 
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old  man  reverenced  her  discrimination.  She 
seemed  as  much  biassed  in  favour  of  his  Edward, 
as  of  Hood '-6  ballads,  Cattermole's  drawings,  and 
Marschner's  music ; — she  had  read  Allison,  and 
heard  Chalmers  with  pleasure,— and  made  a  very 
appropriate  quotation  from  George  Herbert ; —  she 
was  evidently  a  young  woman  of  cultivated  mind. 
— He  was  afraid,  poor  thing !  she  might  be  intended 
for  a  governess. — 

Mr.  Maxworth  had  ample  opportunity  for  quiet 
conversation.  A  third  bottle  of  Champagne  pro- 
duced the  usual  effect ;  and  like  Venetian  varnish, 
added  a  higher  colouring  to  the  picture.  The 
ruling  passion  spoke  loudly  from  every  lip.  Mash 
talked  like  a  groom,  and  Clash  like  the  marker  at 
a  billiard  table ;  Lady  Faribole  and  Crumpe  con- 
versed by  a  cross-fire  in  the  vein  of  Ninon  de 
TEnclos  and  St.  Evremond ;  while  Lord  and  Lady 
Plumdamas  humdrummed  in  parts,  to  a  tune  re- 
sembling the  treble  and  bass  of  "  the  noble  race  of 
Shenkin." 

It  was  amidst  this  concord  of  sweet  sounds  that 
the  worthy  master  of  Valley  field  formed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  object  of  his  son's  affections. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are  most  indulgent 
towards  their  children,  beholding  thera  as  the  continuance  not  only 
of  their  kind  but  of  their  work.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Maxworth  having  no  inclination  to  take  his 
coffee  in  a  drawing-room  the  baleful  perfumes  of 
of  which  he  foresaw  would  give  him  the  headache, 
and  the  naked  old  Dowager's  five-guinea  whist  the 
heart-ache, — stole  away  in  silence  from  the  dessert 
table ;  and  when,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  Ed- 
ward entered  the  house  in  Cavendish-square,  he 
was  about  to  make  his  way  to  the  dressing-room  of 
his  mother  and  sister  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
success  of  their  conspiracy,  satisfied  that  its  uncon- 
scious dupe  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 

So  pleasing  an  error  was,  however,  dispelled  by 
the  gray-headed  butler's  announcement  that  "  Mas- 
ter wished  to  see  him  immegently  in  the  library;" 
and  poor  Edward  dragged  his  unwilling  feet  to- 
wards that  blue  chamber  of  arts  and  sciences,  with 
the  doleful  reminiscence  strong  upon  his  mind,  of 
the  sad  occasions  which  of  yore  had  summoned 
9  2 
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him  to  that  fatal  spot ; — the  bills  from  Eton, — the 
murmurs  from  Oxford  ! — He  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  with  the  sensations  and  air  of  a  convicted 
criminal. 

"  Come,  and  sit  down,  Ned  ! "  said  his  father, 
pointing  to  a  chair,  but  continuing  to  run  over  the 
figures  of  a  small  note-book,  which  at  length  he 
closed,  and  laid  on  the  table  by  his  side.  "  And 
so,  Sir,  you  thought  to  make  a  dupe  of  your  father, 
and  cheat  him  into  sanctioning  your  wild-goose 
projects?" — 

"  I — I  hardly  know —  Sir — to  what  you  allude." 

"  Don't  you,  indeed  !"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
penetrating  glance.  "  You  have  no  knowledge, 
I  presume,  of  a  plot  to  impose  the  young  lady  to 
whom  you  were  making  signals  during  the  whole 
of  dinner  to-day,  upon  your  father,  as  a  relative  of 
that  poor  silly  woman  Mrs   Parykns?" 

The  two  epithets  thus  unexpectedly  applied,  im- 
parted a  ray  of  hope  to  the  mind  of  the  perplexed 
lover.  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  father,  I  beseech 
you,"  he  began  ;  but  Mr.  Maxworth  raised  his 
hand  to  command  silence. 

"  No,  Ned ;  I  certainly  shall  not  pardon  you. 
Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  obstinate  old 
dog  of  sixty-five  granting  pardon  to  a  boy  of  five- 
and-twenty  for  proving  him  in  the  wrong  ?  " — 

"  My  dear,  dear  father  ! " 
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"  Don't  fancy,  however,  that  in  admitting  the 
merits  of  this  Lady  Emma,  who  seems  bent  upon 
making  fools  of  the  whole  family,  I  give  up  my 
theory.  There  happens  to  be  an  Earl's  daughter 
in  the  world,  who,  with  beauty  and  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  have  dispensed  with  the  qualification  of 
high  birth,  is  wise  enough  to  prefer  the  man  of  her 
heart,  even  though  sprung  from  the  very  mob  on 
which  her  ancestors  have  been  trampling  for  the 
last  seven  centuries.     But  this  does  not  suffice  to — " 

"  It  suffices  only  to  entitle  me  to  implore  your 
sanction  to — " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  implore  nothing,  my  boy, — im- 
plore nothing.  Let  it  be  my  own  act  and  deed. 
Leave  me  the  grace  to  recant  every  unhandsome 
opinion  I  uttered  last  week  concerning  the  Bosca- 
wen  family.  I  promised  you  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning .  Lady  Emma  Aston.  Judge  whether  the 
result  have  been  favourable  to  your  wishes,  when 
I  acknowledge  that  from  the  moment  it  entered 
my  head  to-day  at  dinner,  that  I  could  detect  looks 
of  intelligence  between  you  and  my  sweet  neigh- 
bour, I  trembled  lest  she  should  prove  any  other 
than  that  daughter  of  Lord  Boscawen's  whom 
I  already  regarded  as  the  future  wife  of  my  son. — 
I  like  them  all,  Ned  ! — I  like  the  mother,  the  sister, 
the  hazel-eyed  Witch  of  the  Alps.  They  are 
pleasing,  well-bred,  unaffected  people ;  and  in  seek- 
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ing  the  alliance  of  a  family  such  as  mine,  prove 
themselves  superior  to  the  prejudices  I  have  been 
perhaps  too  apt  to  impute  to  their  class." 

"  And  poor  Aston,  my  dear  father  ?  " 

"  Poor  Aston  is  somewhat  more  of  a  madcap  than 
I  could  have  desired  as  a  son-in-law  ! — But  the  heir 
of  the  Boscawens  can  have  none  but  honourable 
motives  of  attachment  in  seeking  the  hand  of  my 
little  Emily  ;  and  if  he  can  persuade  her  to  grant 
it,  he  shall  meet  with  no  opposition  on  my  part." 

"  All  then  is  right ! "  exclaimed  Edward  Max- 
worth,  starting  from  his  chair  to  take  his  father 
by  the  hand.  "  I  positively  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  ! " 

"  Don't  attempt  to  rob  me  of  that  distinction 
just  yet,  my  dear  Ned  !"  replied  Maxworth  with 
feeling.  "  I  am  too  proud  of  my  old  wife,  and 
too  fortunate  in  my  children,  to  give  way  before 
the  momentary  transpoiU;  :of  a  lover's  rapture.  But 
it  is  time  you  should  go  and  put  an  end  to  Emily's 
anxieties.  Tell  her  that  if  she  can  keep  Lord 
Aston  from  running  his  head  against  a  stone  wall 
for  a  month  to  come,  she  shall  have  my  consent 
and  her  own  fortune  when  the  Boscawen  family 
honour  themselves  and  me  by  demanding  them  at 
my  hands." 

Edward  Maxworth  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
"  And  stay — here  is  a  pocket-book,  Ned,  contain- 
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ing  the  accounts  of  the  Wharfdale  estates.  I  pur- 
chased them  ten  years  ago  to  invest  them  in  your 
name,  and  from  that  period  have  acted  as  your 
steward.  The  title  deeds  will  place  six  thousand 
per  annum  at  your  disposal.  I  need  not  request 
you  to  be  liberal  in  your  arrangements  for  your 
pretty  bride ;  for  I  intend  Lady  Emma  Maxworth's 
pinmoney  to  be  paid  out  of  my  privy  purse,  by 
way  of  fine  and  penalty  for  my  former  harsh 
opinions." 

The  old  gentleman  was  easily  persuaded  to  ac- 
company his  son  on  the  joyful  errand  of  claiming 
Mrs.  Maxworth's  congratulations  and  Emily's 
thanks. 

"  I  am  not  half  so  much  in  love,  dear  father, 
as  you  suppose,"  she  whispered,  while  pressed  to 
the  bosom  of  her  parents ;  "  for  though  apprized 
for  this  year  past  of  Lord  Aston's  sentiments  in 
my  favour,  I  would  not  permit  myself  to  return 
them  with  more  than  gratitude  till  assured  of 
your  consent.  Besides,  I  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  your  favourite  Mrs.  Parkyns's  manoeuvres 
might  not  at  length  succeed  in  alienating  his 
aifections." 

"  Come — come — come  ! — not  a  word  about  Mrs. 
Parkyns ! "  cried  the  old  man  with  a  conscious 
smile.  "  I  have  at  length  seen  her  face  without 
its  vizard.     Bless  the  woman  ! — I  always  thought 
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her  a  shrewd  one ;  but  very  little  guessed  how  ex- 
pertly her  arts  were  directed  against  myself. — And 
Miss  Grace  too  ! — The  whole  family  seems  to  have 
gone  stark  staring  mad  with  vanity  and  conceit." 

"  Vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  it  will  shortly 
be  !  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  Aston 's  match 
will  prove  as  bitter  a  blow  to  the  mother,  as  Lady 
Emma's  to  Puppy  Parkyns." 

"  So — so  !  I  thought  I  could  detect  a  roguish 
expression  in  the  hazel  eyes  whenever  that  jacka- 
napes addressed  her.  '  Lady  Emma  Parkyns,'  in- 
deed ! — No, — I  cannot  spare  so  sweet  a  creature 
from  my  own  fire-side.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  fall 
in  love  with  your  wife,  my  dear  Ned  ! — but  with- 
out much  hope  of  exciting  j'our  jealousy." 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Maxworth  assumed  a 
graver,  but  not  a  less  favourable  tone,  in  tender- 
ing to  Lady  Boscawen  his  son's  proposals  for  her 
daughter,  and  receiving  her  cordial  assent  to  those 
of  Lord  Aston  for  his  darling  Emily.  There 
were  even  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  imparted  his 
first  paternal  kiss  on  the  fair  forehead  of  the  Witch 
of  the  Alps,  and  pressed  the  hand  of  the  Countess. 

"  I  wish  you  joy.  Sir,"  grunted  poor  old  Lord 
Boscawen  from  his  easy  chair.  "  I  find  you  have 
got  two  of  my  children,  and  that  I  am  to  have  two 
of  yours.  I  hope  the  exchange  will  prove  no 
robbery." 
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Lord  Wolverhampton's  project  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  three  marriages,  was  readily  confirmed 
by  the  families  of  Aston  and  Maxworth;  and  if 
any  latent  prejudice  against  Ladyships  still  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  it  was  soon  dissipated 
by  the  amiable  frankness  with  which  Dorothea  and 
Emma  acknowledged  their  anxiety  to  dispense  with 
all  unnecessary  pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disturbances  so  annoying  to  their 
peevish  and  paralytic  father.  They  were  evidently 
as  indifferent  to  the  colour  of  their  new  equipages, 
the  setting  of  their  new  jewels,  and  the  formation 
of  their  new  establishment,  as  the  Viscountess  Aston 
presumptive.  Very  eagerly  did  they  hail  the  gentle 
Emily  as  a  third  sister ;  and  three  happier  couples 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  among  all  the 
Clarks  and  Smiths  of  Box  Hill. 

On  the  day  following  the  dinner  in  Hert- 
ford Street,  Edward  Maxworth,  while  walking 
hastily  home  from  St.  James's  Square,  was  hailed 
by  the  youns^  Squire  of  Ryesburn  with  a  request 
that  he  should  jump  into  his  cab  and  take  a  turn 
round  the  Regent's  Park,  for  the  "  discussion  of 
business  of  importance.'' 

Poor  Ned,  whose  brains  were  just  then  per- 
plexed with  a  delicious  confusion  of  hazel  eyes, 
Wharfdale  rent-rolls,  pearl  necklaces,  and  minia- 
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ture  pictures,  reluctantly  ceded  to  the  proposal ; 
and  the  Puppy,  having  tickled  the  sensitive  shoul- 
der of  his  superb  horse,  they  sprang  up  Portland 
Place  and  through  the  iron  gates  towards  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  So  far  the  young  Life  Guards- 
man limited  his  important  communications  to 
the  price,  pedigree,  and  education  of  his  cab- 
horse;  but  Edward,  reflecting  that  by  the  pro- 
longation of  his  drive  he  might  lose  five  minutes 
of  the  company  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  eagerly 
reminded  him  of  the  object  of  their  tete-a-tete. 

"  Business  of  importance, — did  I  say  ?  Oh, — 
ah, — yes  ! — You  see,  my  dear  Maxworth  ! — you 
are  a  very  good  fellow, — a  fellow  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard ; — and  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  this  marriage  of  mine." 

"  Marriage  !"  echoed  Edward  in  amazement  ; 
"  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  " — 

"  Precisely  !  Come,  come,  don't  play  the  shy  ! 
— You  must  have  perceived  how  things  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  past  betwixt  me  and  little 
Emma  Aston." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not.'^ 

"  Oh — ah — ^yes  ! — I  remember  now  that  your 
family  fancied  I  was  paying  attention  to  poor  dear 
little  Emeelee.  But  they  were  mistaken,  upon 
my   soul !  —  absolutely   and    positively   mistaken. 
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In  short,  it  was  always  my  object  to  marry  for 
connexion." 

"  Which  you  have  obtained  ! — I  wish  you  joy  !" 
cried  Edward,  wondering  to  what  extent  the 
puppy  would  be  induced  to  carry  his  insolence. 

*'  No  !  my  dear  fellow,  don't  wish  me  joy ; — I 
cannot  at  present  decide  whether  the  business 
affords  matter  for  congratulation.  Emma's  sixty 
thousand  will  do  but  little  when  divided  between 
my  creditors  and  our  future  income ;  and  those 
Boscawens  are  such  deuced  slow  people,  that  I 
fear  I  shall  find  it  heavy  work  to  get  on  with 
them." 

He  paused  for  a  reply  :  but  Edward  Maxwcrth 
could  not  command  his  voice  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  So  now.  Max  ! — like  an  honest  fellow  as  you 
are, — tell  me  candidly  whether  you  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  sell  myself  so  cheap,  in  consideration 
of  Emma's  penchant  for  me; — or  whether,  in  my 
place,  you  would  hrusquer  Vaffaire,  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  called  out." 

"  You  know  best  how^  far  you  have  prosecuted 
your  addresses." 

"  Oh  !  those  are  things,  you  know,  one  never 
talks  about.  The  only  point  which  keeps  me  un- 
decided, is  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  connexion 
with  Lud  Aston.  A  duel  between  brothers-in- 
law—" 
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"  Brothers-in-law  ?'* 

"  xiston's  engagement  with  my  sister  will  be 
declared  before  I  can  possibly  make  my  change 
of  sentiments  known.  And  after  all,  perhaps  I 
shall  do  better  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  abyss ; 
— sink  for  life  into  the  Jerry; — and  —  but  Max- 
worth  ! — ^you  are  positively  laughing  at  me? — 
Ah  !  I  knew  it  would  be  so ; — I  was  satisfied  I 
should  become  the  jest  of  the  town. — No  !  in  spite 
of  debts  and  creditors,  I  feel  that  I  never  shall 
have  courage  to  assume  the  humdrum  tone  of 
Benedict,  the  married  man." 

"  Meantime,  pray  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
dressing  for  dinner.  Here  we  are  at  the  top  of 
Harley  Street; — put  me  down,  and  I  will  walk 
home." 

"  But  you  promise  me,"  cried  Puppy  Parkyns, 
manoeuvring  his  cab  within  a  wafer's  width  of  the 
pavement,  "  you  promise  me  that  you  will  not  make 
this  affair  the  talk  of  the  Travellers'  ?  — " 

"  Oh  !  certainly— certainly.  You  will  allow  me 
at  least  to  mention  it  in  my  own  family  ? — Such 
very  old  friends  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
secret.'' 

"  To  your  own  family ;  provided  they  regard  the 
communication  as  confidential,"  said  Parkyns; 
settling  his  reins  while  Maxworth  jumped  out, 
and    delighted    at   the    notion  of  the  amazement 
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such  a  communication  was  likely  to  cause  to  "  poor 
little  Emeelee,"  and  the  rest  of  the  nonentities  in 
Cavendish  Square. 

"  Confidential  as  a  despatch-box  ! "  cried  Ed- 
ward, standing  on  the  flag-stones,  and  leaning  on 
the  step  of  the  dandy's  cabriolet.  "  I  promise  you 
it  shall  not  go  out  of  the  family ;  for,  between 
ourselves,  Parkyns,  my  marriage  with  Lady  Emma 
Aston,  and  my  sister  Emily's  with  her  brother,  are 
both  fixed  for  the  tenth  of  next  month.  Lord 
Aston  chooses  to  be  married  on  the  same  day  with 
his  two  sisters.  Good  morning ! — I  must  hurry 
home  to  dress  ;  for  Lady  Boscawen  dines  early." 

Edward  Maxworth  walked  off  at  a  brisk  rate ; 
and  turning  round  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
Cavendish  Square,  perceived  the  cabriolet  still 
standing  at  the  spot  he  had  left  it,  as  though  the 
vehicle  had  been  as  much  startled  as  its  master. 
But  a  minute  afterwards  it  was  galloping  along 
the  Albany  Road  towards  the  Barracks,  as  if  a 
blacker  gentleman  than  Puppy  Parkyns  held  the 
reins. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted, 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 

Marriage  is  a  pleasing  catastrophe  either  for  a 
novel,  or  a  season  in  town.  It  closes  the  romance 
and  commences  the  reality  of  life  with  a  touch  of 
the  picturesque.  Among  all  the  Maxworths  and 
Astons,  (with  the  exception  of  poor  old  Lord 
Boscawen),  every  individual  of  "both  their  houses," 
— of  St.  James's  Square  or  Cavendish, — was  now 
arrayed  in  smiles.  Old  Maxworth  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  could  not  lavish  sufficient  love  on  the 
pretty  Emma,  who  would  be  his  daughter  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  who  had  rejected  so  many  suitors 
in  favour  of  the  unpretending  hero  of  Valleyfield. 

A  popular  French  philosopher  assures  us  that 
it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  love,  when  we  can- 
not overwhelm  the  beloved  object  with  the  favours 
of  fortune.  But  happy  indeed  was  the  wooing  of 
Edward  Maxworth.  Even  his  father — even  the 
prudent,  calculating  banker, — made  it  his  pride  to 
gratify  the   wishes,    expressed  or  implied,   of  tlie 
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hazel-e3'ed  Witch  of  the  Alps ;  and  neither  Lord 
Wolverhampton  nor  Lord  Aston,  in  the  selection 
of  the  thousand  brilliant  toys  squandered  on  their 
liege  ladies,  were  half  so  munificent  or  half  so 
choice  as  the  good  old  father,  in  devising  tokens 
of  affection  for  the  daughter-in-law  he  had  been  so 
positive  in  rejecting.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  fame  of  his  liberality  reached  two  such  de- 
termined seekers  after  the  vanities  of  human  life, 
as  Grace  Parkyns  and  her  frivolous  mother ;  nor 
that  it  served  to  augment  their  regret  at  having 
forfeited  the  substance  of  six  thousand  per  annum 
by  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  a  coronet. 

One  day,  within  a  week  of  that  most  auspicious 
of  happy  ones  which  was  appointed  to  present 
the  three  brides  at  the  altar  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Edward  Maxworth  entered  his  father's 
library  with  an  elongated  face,  foreshowing  the 
nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 

"What  is  the  matter?" — cried  the  old  man. 
"Nothing  wrong,  I  trust,  in  St.  James's  Square? 
— Lady  Emma  is — " 

"  Waiting  in  the  drawing-room  to  speak  with 
you.  I  have  something  to  communicate  which  I 
fear  will  vex  you ;  and  Emma  wants  to  say  a  few 
conciliatory  words  to  moderate  your  displeasure." 

"  It  must  be  a  grievous  irritation  which  she 
could  not  smooth  down  !     But  in  one  word,  Ned, 
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what  is  the  matter? — What  silly  thing  have  you 
been  doing  to  mar  the  harmony  of  this  happy  mo- 
ment ?"— 

"  Nothing  that  need  alarm  you.  My  news  re- 
gards neither  myself  nor  my  proceedings.  But 
knowing  your  change  of  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Par- 
kyns,  I  grieve  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
forming you  that — " 

"  My  dear  boy,  speak  out !" 

"  My  brother  Richard  has  actually  formed  an 
attachment  to  her  daughter,  and — " 

"  No  ! — don't  tell  me  that  he  wants  to  marry 
her.     Any  thing  but  that !" 

"  I  am  sorry  to — " 

"  I  deserve,  I  ow»,  some  punishment  for  my 
folly ;  but  nothing  so  grievous  as  to  have  that  girl 
for  a  daughter.  But  we  are  safe  !  —  I  flatter 
myself  we  are  quite  safe  ! — She  knows  better  than 
to  throw  away  her  smiles  on  my  younger  son,  so 
long  as  half  a  dozen  of  her  brother's  puppy  ho- 
nourables  are  dangling  in  her  train." 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  little  to  gain  by 
laying  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.  Mrs. 
Parkyns's  speculations  for  her  daughter  are  too 
notorious.  She  is  never  seen  without  her  rod  and 
line;  and  even  the  puppies  are  on  their  guard 
against  a  girl  with  a  fortune  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  pretensions  of  a  princess." 
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Old  Maxworth  groaned. 

"  But  let  poor  Dick  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,"  resumed  Edward,  going  to  the  door  of 
the  hbrary,  and  beckoning  in  his  brother.  "  Ours 
is  just  now  such  a  happy  family,  my  dear  father, 
that  you  must  not  be  too  severe  on  a  fault  of 
your  own  instigation." 

The  old  man  groaned  more  deeply  than  before. 
"  So,  Sir  !"  cried  he,  in  a  fractious  tone  to  Richard 
Maxworth,  who  now  stood  beside  his  chair  look- 
ing as  crest-fallen  as  the  consciousness  of  delin- 
quency and  two  nights  in  the  Leeds  mail  could 
make  him.  "  Pray,  what  are  you  doing  away 
from  your  regiment? — and  what  has  put  it  into 
your  empty  head  to  fall  in  love  with  poor  Parkyns's 
daughter  ?  " 

"  Chiefly  your  own  commendations.  Sir. 
When  I  was  with  you  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  you 
were  continually  pointing  out  Grace's  merits  and 
attractions  to  my  admiration  ;  and  expressing  your 
regret  that  they  should  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  my  brother." 

"Pshaw! — what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?" 
growled  the  convicted  father. 

"  You  assured  me  you  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  render  a  young  person  so  admi- 
rably educated,  your  daughter-in-law." 

"  Pshaw  i"  growled  old  Maxworth  again. 
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"  That  the  Parkyns  family  belonged  to  our  own 
grade  of  society,  and  afforded " 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  for  a  repetition  of  all  the 
silly  things  I  may  have  said  in  the  course  of  my 
life,"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  want  to 
know  what  steps  you  have  taken  in  this  unlucky 
business?" 

"  On  learning  my  brother's  engagement  with 
Lady  Emma  Aston,  Sir,  I  wrote  to  tender  my 
hand  to  Miss  Parkyns." 

"  The  devil  you  did !  And  pray,  Mr.  Richard, 
may  I  inquire  what  induced  you  to  take  such  a 
step  without  my  sanction  ?" 

"  My  pre-assurance  of  your  consent." 

"  Assurance,  indeed  !" 

"  With  any  other  family,  my  dear  father,  I 
should  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  apply  to 
you,  in  the  first  instance,  for  your  advice  and 
consent;  but  in  presenting  to  you  my  beloved 
Grace  as  my  affianced  wife " 

"  Affianced?" 

"  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  should  insure  you  an 
agreeable  surprise." 

"  Agreeable  !"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  falling 
back  in  his  chair. 

*'  You  must  admit.  Sir,"  interposed  Edward, 
while  his  brother  walked  despairingly  towards  the 
window,    "  that  it  was  impossible  for  poor  Dick 
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to  foresee  your  sudden  change.  We  have  always 
known  you  so  very  positive,  so  very  decided  in 
your  favourable  sentiments  concerning  Mrs.  Par- 

kyns,  that " 

"  I  did  not  ask  you,  Ned,  for  your  opinion," 
cried  Maxworth,  fretfully;  and  turning  abruptly 
towards  his  son  Richard,  "  And  so  you  have  ac- 
tually made  your  proposals  to  these  people  ?  " 

"  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge 
to  Mrs.  Parkyns,  that  the  sentiments  with  which  1 
have  long  and  hopelessly  regarded  her  charming 

daughter " 

"  What's  the  use  of  all  this  circumlocution  ? — In 
one  word,  you  asked  Grace  Parkyns  to  marry 
you,  and  she  jumped  at  the  offer?  " — 

"  Not  exactly.  Sir,"  interrupted  the  literal  Ed- 
ward. "  The  family  have  requested  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter." 

"  Umph  !  To  consider  their  chances  of  get- 
ting a  better  match." 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  father,  they  wish  to  make 
investigations  similar  to  those  recently  applied  by 
yourself  to  the  Aston  family,"  observed  Edward, 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"  I  own  I  have  no  great  reason  to  be  flattered 
by  Mrs.  Parkyns's  encouragement,"  said  Richard 
Maxworth.     "  Her  letter  is,  in  fact,  so  unsatis- 
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factory  that,  but  for  my  attachment  to  Grace,  I 
would  never  have  entered  her  house  again." 

"  Don't  let  that  be  any  hindrance,  my  dear 
boy,"  cried  his  father.  "  /  will  answer  for  your 
finding  prettier  and  more  pleasing  girls  in  every 
ball-room  in  London  !" 

"  How  Sir,  your  old  favourite ! "  exclaimed 
Edward  provokingly  ;  "  the  young  lady  you  have 
so  often  recommended  to  me  as  the  pride  of 
her  sex  ?  " — 

"  I  did  not  ask  you,  Ned,  for  your  opinion." 

"  And  Mrs.  Parkyns  shows  so  grateful  a  remem- 
brance of  your  preference !  She  informs  poor 
Richard  that  had  he  been  the  younger  son  of  a 
nobleman,  she  must  have  rejected  his  suit  without 
hesitation." 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  accepted  that  cursed  peerage 
offered  me  by  Pitt  !"  growled  old  Maxworth. 

"But  that  as  we  have  no  family  consequence, 
requiring  you  to  make  a  distinction  between 
your  sons — " 

«  She  be " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  father  ! — don't  desert  your 
favourite  in  her  misfortunes.  Think  of  all  the 
disappointments  Mrs.  Parkyns  has  recently  un- 
dergone." 

"  Think  of  her  ? — I  have  no  patience  to  think  of 
her  !"  cried  Maxworth. 


.^.. 
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"  Emily  you  know,  Sir,  attributes  Grace's  faults 
to  her  mother's  mis-management ;  and  when  once 
she  has  quitted  her  roof  and  adopted  the  habits  of 
our  family, — " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "  A 
pretty  prospect  for  a  man,  whose  chance  of  do- 
mestic happiness  lies  in  separating  his  wife  from  the 
parent  by  whom  she  has  been  reared." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Richard,  who  had  been 
pacing  the  hbrary  a  prey  to  uneasy  cogitations 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  dialogue,  "  do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  add  to  the  painful  perplexities  of 
my  position.  Had  I  not  relied  implicitly  on  your 
judgment  concerning  the  Parkyns  family,  believe 
me  I  should  not  have  precipitated  my  proposals. 
They  are  conditionally  accepted,  and  I  cannot  in 
honour  retract.  1  will  take  no  further  step  without 
your  consent ;  but  trust  to  your  kindness  to  act 
on  this  occasion  towards  your  son,  as  you  would 
have  wished  your  own  father  to  act  towards  your- 
self." 

"  Well,  well,  well !  "  cried  Mr.  Maxworth  grati- 
fied by  the  tone  of  submission  assumed  by  his  son. 
"  We  will  see  what  can  be  done.  Let  us  call  a 
family  council.  Your  mother, — Lady  Emma, — 
Emily, — listen  to  what  they  have  to  say  concerning 
the  young  lady ;  and  if,  in  the  end,  you  wish  to 
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withdraw  from  your  engagement,  I  will  answer  for 
securing  a  negative  from  Mrs.  Parkyns  by  limiting 
my  provision  to  that  of  a  nobleman's  son." 

But  our  Lady  of  Ryesburn  had  not  submitted  to 
the  ignominy  of  deliberating  on  the  proposals  of  a 
mere  Mr.  Richard  Maxworth,  without  strong 
inducements  to  so  degrading  a  measure.  Her  son 
Mortimer  having  just  attained  his  majority,  a 
general  settlement  of  her  guardianship  accounts 
was  indispensable ;  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Puppy  had  contrived  to  dissipate  so 
large  a  sum  on  rouge  et  noir,  and  rouge  et  blanc, 
and  other  disgraceful  recreations,  that  his  mother's 
hopes  of  receiving:  an  accommodation  for  the 
liquidation  of  her  private  debts  (opera  boxes, 
milliners,'  jewellers,'  upholsterers,'  and  coach- 
makers'  bills)  were  at  an  end.  All  their  disposable 
funds  were  exhausted. 

Her  jointure  of  fifteen  hundred  per  annum  was 
pledged  for  two  years  to  come ;  and  no  resource 
remainded  but  to  let  Ryesburn  and  "  the  family 
residence  in  May  Fair,"  and  renounce  all  her 
projects  of  securing  an  establishment  for  her 
daughter.  The  rumour  of  Edward  Maxworth's  ap- 
proaching alliance  with  Lady  Emma  Aston  having 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  those  pretensions  by  which 
the  dandy  cornet  had  at  once  contrived  to  pacify 
his  creditors  and  provoke  the  derision  of  his  brother 
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officers,  Puppy  Parkyns  moreover  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  procure  three  months'  leave  of  absence, 
and  make  a  trip  to  Paris  for  the  further  dilapida- 
tion of  his  scanty  fortunes.  Nothing  in  short  could 
be  more  desolate  than  the  prospects  of  the  two  ladies; 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasing  task  of  making 
out  an  inventory  of  the  baubles  with  which  they 
had  decorated  the  mansion  in  Hertford-street  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  lessee,  that  a  letter  dated 
from  the  Barracks  at  Leeds  opened  a  new  vista  to 
their  despairing  eyes. 

"Richard  Maxworth,  indeed!"  cried  Grace, 
*'  I  should  have  thought  he  might  have  seen  by 
the  tone  of  my  refusal  to  Mr,  Rashercote,  at 
Cowes  last  year,  that  I  liad  no  intention  of 
throwing  myself  away." 

"  Softly — softly  !  "  cried  her  mother.  "  Things 
are  very  much  altered  since  that  time ;  and  I  re- 
commend you  to  take  this  proposal  into  serious 
consideration.  You  have  no  engagement,  nor  any 
chance  of  one.  When  once  we  quit  this  house  and 
the  true  state  of  our  circumstances  transpires,  we 
shall  find  people  regard  us  in  a  very  mortifying 
point  of  view.  Your  brother  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  more  guarded  in  his  conduct  till  you 
were  settled  in  life ;  for  it  is  plain  that  his  abomi- 
nable extravagance  has  cut  you  off  from  all  chance 
of  forming  a  tolerable  connexion." 
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"  Richard  Maxworth  is  not  so  very  bad  a  match, 
after  all,"  said  Miss  Parkyns  reluctantly.  "  The  old 
man  has  five  and  twenty  thousand  a-year.  I  was 
always  a  great  favourite  of  his;  and  just  now,  you 
know  Mamma,  when  his  son  and  daughter  are 
making  such  very  brilliant  marriages,  he  will  be 
ashamed  to  do  things  in  a  shabby  way." 

"  He  could  scarcely  venture  to  plead  poverty, 
while  the  diamonds  he  is  going  to  give  Lady  Emma 
are  lying  on  Girandole's  counter.  It  is  in  fact  the 
duty  of  a  man  who,  like  Maxworth,  has  raised 
himself  out  of  the  mud,  to  put  all  his  children  on 
an  equal  footing.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  at 
his  father's  death,  even  the  younger  son  were  to 
come  into  seven  or  eight  thousand  a-year." 

"But  old  Maxworth's  is  such  a  good  life!" 
sighed  Miss  Parkyns.  '  And  Mrs.  Richard  Max- 
worth '  sounds  so  very  horrible  ! — 'Mrs.  Richard ! !'" 

"  Viscountess  Aston  or  Lady  Emma  Maxworth 
have  a  better  effect,  I  admit,"  cried  her  mother 
sneeringly,  with  the  amiable  hope  of  piquing  the 
refractory  young  lady  into  submission.  "  But  it 
does  not  strike  me  that  a  Miss  Parkyns,  living 
w^th  her  mother  in  lodgings  at  a  watering  place, 
has  any  great  right  to  be  difficult.  Besides,  it 
seems  your  brother  cannot  enable  you  to  touch 
your  fortune  till  you  are  married ;  and  how  all 
those  terrible  bills  of  Mamselle  Giroflee's  are  to  be 
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paid,  unless  they  are  thrown  in  with  your  wedding 
clothes,  is  beyond  my  powers  of  calculation." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Grace,  in  a  repining  tone, 
*'  we  can  let  Richard  Maxworth  come  to  town 
and  see  what  his  father  will  do  for  him.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  very  agreeable  that  my  marriage 
should  take  precedence  of  that  odious  Lord  Aston's. 
And  above  every  thing  I  should  rejoice  to  forestal 
tlie  ill-natured  things  which  the  Clarks,  and 
Greens,  and  all  those  Lympsfield  horrors  will 
find  to  say  concerning  our  disappointment.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  abominable  woman  in  Coram-street 
has  circulated  the  report  of  my  marriage  without 
specifying  with  whom ;  and  the  Maxworths  are  so 
much  respected  in  Surrey  that  even  our  greatest 
enemies  will  not  breathe  a  syllable  against  us,  when 
once  we  become  connected  with  thcmr 

Such  were  the  inducements  which  produced  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Parkyns  to  the  young  Lancer,  the 
terms  of  wliich  were  sufficiently  guarded  to  qualify 
it  as  favourable  to  his  views.  He  arrived  in  town, 
— with  a  beating  heart  renewed  to  the  lovely  Grace 
his  protestations  of  eternal  attachment, — and  was 
recompensed  with  a  half-sullen  smile  of  acceptance, 
while  Mrs.  Parkyns  laboured  hard  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  impossibility  of  living  on  less  than  five 
thousand  a  year.  Puppy  Parkyns's  departure  for 
Paris  was  suspended  for  a  day  or  two,  that,  as  the 

VOL.  III.  R 
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head  of  the  house,  he  might  enter  into  a  formal 
negociation  with  the  elder  Maxworth. 

Smarting  under  the  mortification  of  hearing  the 
health  of  Lady  Emma  Aston  daily  proposed  as  a 
toast,  by  those  of  his  companions  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  so  communicative  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment cherished  for  him  by  Lord  Boscawen's 
daughter  and  his  projects  of  paying  his  debts  with 
her  fortune,  Mortimer  Parky ns  had  scarcely  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  the  very  name  of  Maxworth.  It 
afforded  him  therefore  some  solace,  that  his  first 
occasion  of  meeting  with  one  of  the  family  after 
his  disappointment,  should  place  the  rich  banker  in 
the  position  of  the  petitioner,  and  the  poor  cornet 
in  that  of  a  conditioner.  He  had  never  thought 
much  of  his  sister's  attractions;  but  he  began  to 
value  her  very  highly  now  that  she  was  asked  for 
by  a  member  of  the  Valleyfield  horde.  Instead  of 
appointing  his  interview  with  the  old  gentleman  in 
his  family  residence  in  May  Fair,  he  preferred  re- 
ceiving him  in  the  unique  barrack-room  to  which 
his  effeminate  taste  had  imparted  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  noiweaute  shop  of  the  Rue  Vivienne ; 
and  having  commanded  his  valet  to  dispose  the 
frippery  of  his  dressing-case  or  cases  in  a  pro- 
minent point  of  view, — and  in  parliamentary 
language,  ordered  his  meerschams,  hookahs,  and 
mouthpieces  of  amber,  enamel,  and  gold,  to  "  lie 
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on  the  table,"  the  accomplished  Mortimer  assumed 
a  tabinet  dressing-gown  and  velvet  slippers, 
greatly  resembling  a  court-dress  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  prepared  to  give  audience  to  the 
financier,  whose  simplicity  of  manners  and  cos- 
tume might  have  borne  a  comparison  with  those 
of  Necker  and  Roland. 


R  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ces  Lijoux  (Is  mode  que  le  luxe  n'a  inventes  que  pour  le  ddshonneur 
de  ceux  qui  les  achfetent.  , 

COLLK. 


Old  Maxworth  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  this  luxurious  retreat,  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  had  not  been  conducted  to  the  boudoir  of 
some  actress,  instead  of  the  barrack-room  of  "  poor 
Parkyns's  '^  son  and  heir ;  and  for  a  moment  con- 
jectured that  the  figure  in  the  silken  tunic,  redolent 
of  musk  and  vanille,  must  be  arrayed  in  a  thea- 
trical costume.  But  the  Puppy  did  not  leave  him 
long  in  suspense.  After  a  condescending  nod,  he 
pointed  with  a  finger  harnessed  with  rings,  to  a 
chair  worthy  to  have  served  as  a  throne  for  the 
deck  of  Cleopatra's  galley ;  and  assumed  a  lounging 
attitude  in  that  from  which  he  had  forborne  to  rise 
on  the  entrance  of  the  venerable  Maxworth. 

"  I  am  led  to  understand,  my  dear  Sirr !"  said  Mor- 
timer with  a  highly  patronizing  accent  and  aspect, 
"  that  my  old  friend  Dick  Maxworth  is  ambitious 
of  thf  honour  of  obtaining  my  sister's  hand  ?'* 
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The  old  gentleman  was  at  first  amazed,  then 
angry,  but  at  length  amused  by  the  ineffable  im- 
pertinence of  the  creature  whom  he  had  formerly 
seen  running  about  at  Ryesburn,  with  his  Hol- 
land pinafore  corduroys  and  schoolboy^s  nose. 
*'  Ay  !  so  I  am  informed,"  said  he  drily  in  reply, 
seating  himself  without  further  ceremony. 

"Of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  a  con- 
nexion of  this  nature  is  by  no  means  coincident 
with  the  expectations  of  the  young  lady's  family. 
The  society  in  which  Miss  Parkyns  moves,  has 
naturally  instigated  pretensions  of  a  higher  nature. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  commissioned  by  my  mother  and 
sister  to  inform  you,  that  if  you,  my  dear  Sirr,  are 
disposed  to  place  Mr.  Richard  Maxworth,  of  the 
Hussars,  or  Dragoons,  or  Lancers,  or  to  whatever 
department  of  his  Majesty's  service  he  happens  to 
belong  (for  I  do  not  happen  to  know),  on  a  foot- 
ing which  may  in  some  degree  entitle  him  to  form 
a  match  of  this  description,  they  will  consent  to 
overlook  the  disadvantages  of  the  alliance." 

"  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  their  forbearance 
and  generosity,"  said  the  old  man,  bowing  with  an 
air  of  mock  respect ;  "  and  if  you  will  condescend 
to  be  somewhat  more  explicit, — \iyou  will  exactly 
define  to  me  the  amount  of  your  sister's  demands, 
perhaps  we  may  come  to  a  better  understanding." 
^*  Very  fair,  Sirr, — very  fair,  indeed  !  "  cried  Mor- 
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timer,  opening  his  enamel  snuff-box  with  a  slight 
jerk  of  the  hand,  and  presenting  it,  like  a  calumet 
of  peace,  to  the  venerable  individual  with  whom  he 
was  holding  a  palaver.  "  I  perceive  you  are  pro- 
perly alive  to  the  fact,  that  a  young  person  educated 
and  brought  out  as  Miss  Parkyns  has  been,  must 
necessarily  require  a  degree  of  consideration  such 

as  your  daughter By  the  way,  Sirr,  I  trust  little 

Emeelee  and  Mrs.  Maxworth  are  well  ? — a  highly 
respectable  person,  Mrs.  Maxworth  ! — a  person  of 
whom  I  have  the  highest  opinion.  I  should  do  my- 
self the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her  in  Cavendish 
Square  more  frequently,  only  that  my  horse  not 
being  accustomed  to  stop  at  any  door  to  the  north 
of  Oxford  Street,  I  am  apprehensive  of  giving  him 
a  bad  habit " 

"  A  bad  habit? — I  should  be  apt  to  call  it  a  vice 
if  I  found  him  stopping  at  my  door,"  involuntarily 
exclaimed  Mr.  Maxworth.  "But  I  beg  pardon; 
1  interrupt  you,  Sir,  I  have  not  yet  heard  the 
amount  of  income  indispensable  to  a  young  lady 
of  Miss  Grace  Parkyns's  fashion  ?" 

"  Amount  of  income  ! — oh  ! — ah  !  — yes  !  Of 
course  I  speak  without  regard  to  the  luxuries  of 
life ;  those^  we  are  well  aware,  are  seldom  within 
reach  of  an  unfortunate  younger  brother.  But  my 
mother  looks  upon  the  thing  in  a  very  philosophi- 
cal point  of  view;  and  being  of  opinion  that  you 
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must  retain  ten  thousand  per  annum  for  yourself, 
in  order  to  keep  up  Valleyfield  Park  in  proper 
style,  we  propose  that  after  providing  Emeelee  with 
her  fortune,  you  should  divide  the  residue  be- 
tween your  two  sons ;  say  six  thousand  per  annum 
a-piece,  which  will  enable  you  to  throw  in  a  trifle 
of  ten  thousand  or  so,  for  outfit." 

"  And  this  is  the  last  shilling  at  which  Miss 
Parkyns  will  consent  to  marry  my  son  Dick  ?  " — 

"  I  negociate,  my  dear  Sirr,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  my  instructions.'* 

"  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  business  totally 
at  an  end,"  cried  the  old  man,  rising  with  a  most 
joyful  countenance ;  "  I  came  here  prepared  (as 
an  act  of  gratuitous  liberality,  and  solely  at  the 
entreaty  of  my  daughter-in-law  that  is  to  be,  Lady 
Emma  Aston),  to  settle,  in  trust,  on  my  son  Ri- 
chard, the  income  of  the  same  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sands which  I  give  in  dowry  to  my  daughter.  His 
own  habits  of  extravagance,  and  those  of  Miss 
Grace  Parkyns,  render  it  necessary  that  their  for- 
tune should  be  peremptorily  tied  up  for  the  benefit 
of  their  family  ;  and,  averse  as  I  own  myself  to  the 
match,  I  was  in  hopes  that,  by  prudence  and  fru- 
gality-" 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  dear  Sirr !"  interrupted 
the  Puppy.  "Allow  me  to  spare  the  remainder  of 
your  homily,  by  a  definitive  assurance  that  starv- 
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ing  is  too  progressive  and  painful  a  death  for  my 
sister  to  venture  upon  a  marriage  on  the  terms 
you  propose.  I  have  therefore  the  honour  to  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning/' 

"  Mortimer  Parky ns  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  made  the  fribble  leap  from 
the  ground  as  though  he  v*^ere  dancing  a  Tyrolian. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  forget  yourself  so  strangely. 
I  knew  your  father !  —  young  man,  I  knew  your 
grandfather, — two  thriving  pains-taking  tradesmen. 
By  creditable  industi-y  they  acquired  a  decent  com- 
petence and  the  means  of  giving  you  the  education 
of  a  gentleman ;  and  filled  their  parts  in  life  with- 
out aspiring  to  follies  and  vices  above  their  sta- 
tion." 

"  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sirr ! "  cried  the 
Puppy,  assuming  the  tone  of  heroism,  "  that," — 

"Nay,  young  man  —  no  blustering!'^  replied 
Maxworth  steadily  and  sternly.  "  Your  boyhood 
secures  you  from  mz/  chastisement, — let  my  grey 
hairs  protect  me  from  insult.  Know,  Sir,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  your  insane 
extravagance.  Your  bills,  to  a  hopeless  amount, 
are  in  my  hands ;  your  very  liberty  is  an  act  of 
grace  conceded  at  my  request  by  the  cormorants 
to  whom  for  the  sake  of  all  this  trumpery,"  he 
pointed  with  his  stick  round  the  apartment  as  he 
spoke,    "  you  have  forfeited  your  independence. 
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Such  is  the  result  of  your  grandfather's   honest 
industry— of  your  father's  frugality  !  " 

"  Those  who  take  the  liberty  of  piying  into  my 
concerns  will  find — " 

"  Did  you  imagine,"  interrupted  the  old  man, 
'•  that  I  should  adopt  your  mother's  daughter  into 
my  family,  without  ascertaining  that  she  had  de- 
ported herself  with  credit  in  the  respectable  sphere 
of  life  to  which  she  was  raised — ay  !  Sir,  raised  by 
her  late  husband  ? — The  result  justifies  my  pro- 
vidence !  I  find  that  her  folly  and  extravagance 
have  formed  the  example  of  your  own.  Yet,  in 
remembrance  of  former  friendship,  1  am  willing  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  both.  The  trustees  of 
your  father's  estate  can  do  nothing  in  behalf  of 
either ;  but  let  jVIrs.  Parkyns  engage  to  return  to 
her  early  habits  of  economy,  and  do  you,  Sir, 
consent  to  forego  the  idle  luxury  unbecoming  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  and  you  may  still  rely  on  my 
friendship." 

Mortimer  Parkyns  was  now  bursting  with  rage ; 
but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  stern  and  imperturbable 
gravity  of  ]Mr.  Max  worth.  "  I  leave  you  to  re- 
flection," said  he  as  he  quitted  the  room ;  "  I  have 
addressed  you  as  a  man  stricken  in  years  may 
venture  to  address  a  neighbour's  son,  who  has 
stood  as  a  boy  at  his  knee,  and  shared  his  house- 
hold cup.     Think  upon  what  I  have  said  !  " 
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It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  "  think  ; " — but  think- 
ing is  an  exercise  seldom  performed  by  word  of 
command,  and  one,  moreover,  to  which  Puppy 
Parkyns  had  not  been  trained  either  by  domestic 
or  professional  discipline.  Scarcely  had  Maxworth 
closed  the  door,  when  he  threw  himself  into  the 
throne  of  state  recently  vacated  by  the  banker; 
and  after  whistling  for  five  minutes  after  the  tune 
of  a  north-easter  across  a  Lincolnshire  fen, — and 
swearing  for  five  more,  after  the  fashion  of  a  French 
horse-trooper, — he  rang  the  bell  furiously  for  his 
servant  to  secure  a  chartered  victim  for  his  intem- 
perate mood,  and  to  order  his  cab  to  drive  to  Hert- 
ford Street,  and  utter  his  anathemas  to  his  mother 
and  sister. 

On  arriving,  however,  at  the  door  of  his  "  family 
residence  in  May  Fair,"  he  perceived  Richard  Max- 
worth's  horses  in  waiting ;  and  on  reflecting  that  the 
brother  Cornet  with  whom  his  abuse  of  the  old 
man  could  not  fiiil  to  produce  a  duel,  stood  six 
feet  two  in  his  boots,  and  that  the  better  part 
of  valour  is  discretion,  he  wheeled  round, — made 
his  way  to  the  French  Ambassador's  for  his  pass- 
port,-—and  slept  that  night  at  Payne's  York  Hotel, 
Dover.  The  letter  in  which  he  issued  to  Miss  Par- 
kyns his  royal  interdiction  against  her  union  with 
old  Maxworth's  youngest  son,  might  have  puzzled 
any  young  lady  less  versed  in  the  dead  and  living 
languages  than  the  damsel  of  Ryesburn. 
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"  I  see  but  one  dismal  face  here,"  said  Lady 
Boscawen  to  Edward  Maxworth,  when  the  two 
families  assembled  some  evenings  afterwards  in  St. 
James's  Square.  "  Your  brother  seems  sadl}'  out 
of  spirits.  Is  there  no  chance  of  softening  your 
father's  opposition  to  his  desire  of  marrying  Mrs. 
Parkyns's  daughter  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  whispered  Edward,  "  my 
father  has  been  persuaded  to  renew  his  original 
offer;  and  I  very  much  regret  to  find  that  they 
have  conditionally  accepted  the  proposal." 

"  But  Richard  appears  more  miserable  than 
ever  ?  " 

*'  To  say  the  truth,  my  dear  madam.  Lord 
Aston,  your  nephew,  and  myself,  have  passed  the 
morning  in  endeavouring  to  place  before  him  the 
destiny  awaiting  the  son-in-law  of  so  vain  and 
worldly-minded  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Parkyns ;  and 
Dick  does  not  relish  the  thoughts  of  becoming 
'  poor  Maxworth  '  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

"  And  has  the  business  gone  too  far  to  retract  ? 
— It  is  clear  from  the  young  lady's  conduct  to  my 
son  that  she  is  personally  indifferent  to  your  bro- 
ther. His  only  scruple  must  arise  from  a  dread  of 
breaking  his  word;  he  can  entertain  no  fear  of 
breaking  Miss  Parkyns's  heart." 

"  It  has  gone  very  far,"  observed  Edward,  "  for 
unless  new  difficulties  arise,  the  marriage  is  to  take 
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place  on  Monday  week.  Mrs.  Parky ns  appears 
chiefly  anxious  that  it  should  precede  and  outshine 
my  own." 

"  Do  not  scruple  to  grant  them  precedence," 
said  Lady  Boscawen,  laughing  good-humouredly. 
"  Thank  Heaven  my  girls  are  indifferent  to  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  life." 

"  I  am  not  yet  altogether  hopeless  of  breaking 
off  the  match ;  for  Wolverhampton  has  hit  upon  a 
touchstone  by  which  my  brother  is  content  to 
judge  the  nature  of  Grace's  sentiments  towards 
him.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Parkyns,  in  one  of  her 
fits  of  ostentation,  stipulated  that  her  daughter 
should  have  a  britschka  built  by  Adams ;  and 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in  Hert- 
ford-street, by  Special  License.  My  father,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  promised  Dick  the  gift  of  a 
handsome  new  chariot;  and  happens  to  entertain 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  solemnization  of  all 
rites  of  the  church  in  private  dwelling-houses. 
Richard,  at  our  suggestion,  has  therefore  written  to 
insist  on  his  own  way  on  these  two  points." 

"  No  no  ! — he  has  no  chance  of  escape  !"  said 
Lady  Boscawen.  "  There  cannot  be  a  woman 
sufficiently  absurd  to  sacrifice  her  daughter's  pros- 
pects to  a  mere  whim." 

"We  flatter  ourselves  she  will  consider  it  her 
duty  to  conquer  in   the  first    trial    of  strength, 
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and  secure  his  subjugation.  Do  not  discourage 
us,  dearest  Lady  Boscawen ! — Let  us  still  hope 
that  Mrs.  Parkyns  will  be  staunch  in  maintaining 
her  conditions  for  the  britschka  and  Special 
License." 

"  A  note  has  just  been  brought  in." 

"  See  how  the  colour  rises  in  his  cheeks^— he 
turns  pale;— ah  ! — poor  Dick — his  fate  is  sealed." 

"  Congratulate  me,  Edward, — I  am  free,"  whis- 
pered young  Maxworth,  coming  towards  his  brother 
and  frankly  offering  his  hand.  "  The  tone  of 
Mrs.  Parkyns's  letter  exonerates  me  from  my  en- 
gagement. But  do  not  imagine  I  give  up  my  long 
cherished  expectations  without  a  pang.  I  was 
mistaken  in  Grace's  character,  and  rejoice  to  be 
spared  the  misery  of  having  such  a  wife;  but 
I  have  not  courage  to  stay  here  and  see  you  all  so 
happy.  Farewell  Ned  ! — Within  an  hour  I  shall 
be  off  to  my  regiment.  To-morrow  you  must  ex- 
plain to  my  father  that  my  connexion  with  the 
Parkyns  family  is  at  an  end ;  and  should  he  deal 
harshly  with  my  infatuation,  remind  him  that  it 
was  the  result  of  his  own." 

But  Edward  found  the  old  gentleman  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  error;  more  especially  as  its  worst 
consequence  —  the  union  of  his  son  with  a  heart- 
less, frivolous  coquette-^was  thus  happily  evaded. 
Joyous  indeed  was  the  day  which  crowned  his  re- 
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cantation  of  his  former  doctrines,  by  placing  two 
Ladyships  in  his  arms  to  receive  his  paternal  be- 
nediction, and  entitled  him  to  bestow  a  kins- 
manly  salute  on  the  fair  cheek  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Wolverhampton.  Evil  report  affirms  indeed 
that  shortly  after  the  celebration  of  these  auspicious 
nuptials,  Mrs.  Parkyns, — willing  to  submit  to  aris- 
tocratic precedent, — wrote  to  withdraw  her  claim 
to  the  dignities  of  the  Special  License ;  and  even 
hinted  her  daughter's  attachment  to  Mr.  Richard 
Maxworth  as  the  motive  of  so  much  magnanimity. 
But  the  old  gentleman,  having  now  seen  enough 
and  too  much  of  the  family,  declined  forwarding 
to  Leeds  the  note  inclosed  for  his  son.  All  their 
manoeuvres  thus  rendered  abortive, — Ryesburn 
let,  and  "  the  family  residence  in  May  Fair"  con- 
verted into  the  lodgings  of  an  opera  singer, — 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Parkyns  took  their  departure 
for  Brighton ;  where  the  limitation  of  their  means 
places  them  rather  below  than  above  their  for- 
mer level  in  society.  Experience  has  proved  to 
the  wily  mother  that  showy  accomplishments  offer 
no  recommendation  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  unless 
to  men  too  closely  wedded  to  the  vanities  of  life 
to  bestow  their  hands  on  a  button-maker's  grand- 
daughter ;  and  forgotten  by  the  fashionables  into 
whose  society  they  managed  to  intrude— despised  by 
the  horde  of  Clarks  and  Greens  who  delight  to  re- 
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venge  upon  them  in  their  low  estate  the  slights 
received  during  their  temporary  splendour — it  has 
been  their  fortune  to  realise  the  fable  of  the  am- 
bitious flying  fishj — pecked  at  by  the  birds,  and  re- 
jected by  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  For  some 
time  past,  Grace  has  been  trying  to  sing  the  sa- 
vageness  out  of  a  certain  Captain  Samuel  Smith 
of  the  Croydon  Fencibles,  a  junior  branch  of  the 
Elm  Place  family.  The  gentleman  has,  however, 
received  due  warning  from  the  gossips  of  Lymps- 
field ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  will  afford 
Mrs.  Parkyns  a  fresh  opportunity  of  splitting  on 
the  rock  of  a — Special  License. 


THE    END. 


J.  B.  NICHOLS   AND  SON',   25,   PARLIAMENT  STREET. 
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